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THINGS OF THE DAY, 


Tue Liver Law. 


Tue present state of the law of 
libel has been long felt as an anomaly 
in the British code, and we are con- 
vinced that the Conservative govern- 
ment could not signalize its accession 
by any act at once wiser, more grati- 
fying to the country, and more essen- 
tial to justice, than a revisal of the 
entire system. The first principle of 
all criminal justice is, that a man 
should have the crime so distinctly 
defined, that he cannot fall into it 
without intention ; and the next, that 
there should be a period at which ac- 
cusation should have no power to fol- 
low him. 

Both those principles seem to be 
utterly violated by the present state 
of the libel law, and the violation 
of either demands an immediate re- 
medy. In private cases, in general, 
the act of libel may be sufficiently 
understood. We can know that it is 
libellous to charge an individual with 
fraud or forgery, or any of the hea- 
vier order of crimes against society. 
And, on the other hand, custom has 
coerced the law to the extent of 
making it venial to charge a minister 
with want of principle, or a public 
functionary with want of capacity. 
But, from this point, the distinctions 
are left so ill defined, that it is next 
to impossible, in most cases, particu- 
larly for a public journalist, to know 
whether what heis writing in the best 
intention for the public service, and 
without the slightest intention of in. 
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juring either feelings or property, 
may not be twisted into guilt, and be 
the occasion of bringing him before 
the judgment-seat, however unneces- 
sarily, wrongfully, and injuriously. 

In every instance of public men, 
the truth should justify; and the evi- 
dence of the facts should be suffi- 
cient answer to the charge of libel. 
Not so in private instances, where the 
truth itself may be malicious, and no 
corresponding good can be expected 
from its publicity. But the characters 
and conduct of public functionaries 
being of the highest importance to 
the general welfare, they cannot be too 
closely scrutinized, too carefully kept 
to their duty, or too amply warned 
of the consequences of dereliction. 
There truth should certainly not be 
a libel. 

Another consideration of great im- 
portance is the ¢ime. We think it the 
clearest point imaginable, that no ac- 
tion should lie which was not taken 
within six months after the offence, if 
the plaintiff were in Europe, or in 

welve months if any where else. The 
njury that can afford to sleep, or the 
indication that is delayed for a 
twelvemonth, may well be suffered to 
lie dormant for ever. Besides, the 
mere lapse of time may breed injus- 
tice. The witnesses for the defendant 
may have gone their several ways, and 
be beyond bringing back ; or they may 
be dead ; or they may have lost their 
faculties by age ; aud thus a man may 
kK 
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be taken unprepared, and the inno- 
cent suffer as the guilty. The 
“* Times,” which has already distin- 
guished itself so advantageously by 
its resistance in a case of this kind, 
has, within the last few weeks, fought 
a second fight of the same nature, and 
fought it, we are glad to say, for the ho- 
nour of British justice, successfully. 
The action was brought by one Pi- 
sani, a Greek dragoman, or official 
interpreter to the British embassy at 
Constantinople, for the publication of 
two letters containing general cen- 
sures on the employment of drago- 
mans, in consequence of their con- 
nexion with foreign powers through 
their relatives; which censures this 
dragoman thought proper to take 
as a reflection on himself, and there- 
upon brought his action. The case 
is important, not for the trifling per- 
sonage concerned, but for an illustra- 
tion of the absurd system employed by 
our Turkish diplomacy, and for the 
not less striking illustration of the 
absurdity of our libel law. For the 
first point, we give a fragment of the 
evidence of the plaintiff's nephew. 


** Count Alexander Pisani was then 
called and examined by Mr Serjeant Tal- 
fourd.—I am the plaintiffs nephew. I 
am attached to the British embassy at 
Constantinople. I am keeper of the ar- 
chives there. There is a class of persons 
employed by the British embassy called 
dragomans. There were five dragomans 
attached to the British embassy in 1837, 
It is their duty to interpret between the 
British embassy and the Turkish autho- 
Tities. It is also their duty to convey 
communications from the One to the other. 
That is an office of responsibility and 
trust. There was in 1837 one interpret- 
er who filled the office of chief dragoman, 
Frederick Pisani, the plaintiff, whois my 
uncle, was the acting chief dragoman in 
1837. He had filled that character from 
1834. He holds that office now.” 


But then came the cross-examina- 
tion by Sir W. Follett, which was 
rather more elucidatory. 


*€ I derive the title of Count from Italy. 
I derived it on the death of a relation, 
and it was conferred on him by the Pope. 
I am an Italian by descent. I was born 
at Constantinople, at Pera. All the Franks 
(that is, the Europeans) live at Pera, 
I think that Frederick Pisani, the plain- 
tiff. was born there. He is of Italian de- 
scent, but he is not a Count. There is 
another Pisani employed by the Russian 
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He is a brother of the present 
plaintiff, ‘There are some others of my 
relations in the service of Russia. There 
is a branch of the family in the Russian 
service. A great many of the name live 
in Russia. One of them was lately in the 
Russian service at Constantinople. I do 
not know whether he had any land be- 
stowed on him by the Emperor of Russia 
for his services. His name is Nicholas 
Pisani. Iam anephew of the person em. 
ployed as dragoman by the Russian em- 
bassy. Ihave some remote relations, second 
and third cousins, who are attached to the 
Russian embassy. I have no first cousin 
attached to it. In 1837 there was a per- 
son who had the direction of the com- 
mercial department of the Russian em- 
bassy. His name was Paul Pisani. He 
was my second cousin. Ikvnow M. Eti- 
enne Pisani. He was attached to the 
British embassy. He ismy brother. The 
usual course is to transact all official bu- 
siness through dragomans. The drago- 
mans translate the English letters from the 
embassy into Turkish, aud also the Turk- 
ish letters received from the Porte into 
English.” 

Here was Russia all over !—and we 
are to remember, besides, that a Rus- 
sian connexion is not like an English 
one. The Czar gives titles and es- 


embassy. 


tates to his dragomans, the brothers 
of his dragomans, and the cousins of 


his dragomans. He has all the secu- 
rity for their doing his work that can 
be had by hope and by possession. 
But he has the still stronger security 
that can be given by fear. If a Rus- 
sian dragoman grows slippery, he is 
visited by the confiscation of his es- 
tate, the extinction of his titles, and 
if he can be caught within the Russian 
dominions, he is also visited by a pair 
of Cossacks, who throw him into a 
sledge, and drive him five thousand 
miles a-head towards the Arctic circle, 
Now, taking the average of human 
nature, the odds of honesty are en- 
tirely in favour of the Russian system ; 
and though the present British dra- 
goman may be a saint or a _ hermit, it 
would be too much to expect that all 
his successors will be able to shut 
their eyes to the difference between 
the bare salary of an English office, 
and the titles and estates of Russia. 
The difference of penalty is some- 
thing too—the British servant, at the 
worst, only losing his petty place, the 
Russian servant going to catch wolves 
and drink snow-water in Siberia. 
Thus, without at all impeaching the 
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credit ofthe existing official, it might 
seem fair enough to think, that our 
way of doing business was not exactly 
the best to ensure secrecy in future 
ages, especially where British diplo- 
macy may happen to be not on the best 
terms with Russia. On the whole 
view of the case, it seems perfectly 
astonishing, that so clumsy a contri- 
vance as the employment of Greeks 
should have been tolerated for above 
the first half-hour, and that the whole 
dragoman race should not have been 


summarily dispensed with, and En- 
glishmen, instructed in the language 
for the purpose, have been employed 
in their room. 

The dragoman was defeated in the 
present instance ; it being shown that 
his honour was somewhat too sensi- 
tive—the Greek having complained 
before he was hurt. But surely an 
attack of this kind, which it costs so 
— to defend, ought to be punish- 
able. 


SyMPATHIZERS, 


The existence of the United States 
would be of use, if it were only to 
make the world sick of Republican- 
ism. There never was a more shock- 
ing evidence of the absurdity of ex- 
pecting a rabble to be rational, hon- 
est, or moderate ; or the government 
chosen by that rabble, to be any thing 
but their tools. But if they kept 
their follies to themselves, they might 
be suffered to call names, waste their 
lives in election squabbles, exhaust 
the public resources in worthless spe- 
culation, and swallow gin and bad po- 
litics to the end of the chapter. But 
the evil of republics never keeps it- 
self within native bounds. It is al- 
ways boiling over on its neighbours. 
A field of thistles is not-more obnoxi- 
ous to the honest farmer, who sees 
their seeds floating over his fence at 
every gust, and preparing vexation 
for his harvest hour by hour. 

America is now a land of Sympa- 
thizers—tender phrase! A nest of 
cut-throats starts up in Canada. All 
is sympathy for them at the other 
side of the St Lawrence. A horde 
of ruffians starts up in Ireland, roar- 
ing for the Repeal of the Union, 
which every man of common sense 
must know to be only preliminary to 
the separation of the empire, and 
scenes of unparalleled bloodshed and 
misery, if not the signal for an uni- 
versal war, America instantly ex- 
hibits her Sympatbizers. We are at 
peace with her, we have offered no 
provocation, she is bound to us by 
solemn treaties;—but what are all those 
things to a “ free and enlightened peo- 
ple?” All these gatherings of rabble 
orators pour out, in her public places, 
the most furious declamations against 
our country. But does her government 


ever interfere; does she ever protest 
against these violences; do any of her 
public organs point out to these 
brawling incendiaries the ivjustice, 
the faithlessness, and the atrocity 
of their uproar? No. A republican 
government is always a government 
of tools, and the governmentleaves the 
mischief to take its way. 

Now for a case in point. On the 
suppression of the Irish rebellion in 
1798, the ministry suffered a consider- 
able portion of the rebels to retain 
their lives, on condition of leaving the 
country, If those men had been the 
subjects of any other kingdom of 
Europe, they would have been shot 
within twenty-four hours. But Bri- 
tish lenity prevailed, and they were 
suffered to go to America. The se- 
quel has shown that British lenity was 
a fool; for those men have been the 
bitterest declaimers, ever since, against 
the country which ought to have sent 
them to the grave. 

The time which has elapsed since 
the rebellion, has partially obliterated 
the memory of its horrors. But it 
cost the lives of ten thousand men, 
the devastation of nearly a fourth of 
the finest counties of Ireland, the lives 
of some men of high rank and merit, 
and a scene of the most wide-spread- 
ing bankruptcy, poverty, and wretch- 
edness, for years. The crime of the 
perpetrators of this havoc was a heavy 
one, and ought to have received such 
feeble atonement as could be found in 
the forfeiture of their abject and mis- 
chievous lives. ; 

If the character of the rebellion 
could be made darker by its objects, 
the palpable object was the establish- 
ment of a republic founded on the 
principles of the French. 
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The French populace had covered 
themselves from head to foot with the 
blood of, not merely the nobles, but 
the merchants, the manufacturers, 
and the landed gentry. Property was 
the real revolutionary crime; and the 
overthrow of all semblance of reli- 
gion, pure or impure, formed one of 
the chief chapters in the new code of 
freedom. The priesthood were shot, 
drowned, and banished. It was with 
this model before them that the leaders 
of the Irish insurrection proposed to 
establish a republic; and, to make the 
resemblance more certain, proposed to 
establish it by French troops—then 
the notorious robbers of Europe. 
They entered into a negotiation with 
the government of France, and a fleet 

_and army were sent to Ireland—the 
most powerful expedition which France 
had equipped since the beginning of 
the war, a fleet of fifteen sail of the 
line, commanded by Hoche, then the 
most distinguished officer of France. 
The hand of Providence alone saved 
Ireland from being a field of slaughter. 
A tempest scattered the fleet, render- 
ed this great expedition abortive, 
and left Irish rebellion to expose its 
unassisted weakness, and perish alone. 


But the projectors of that bloody and 
miserable scene must not be suffered 
to carry away with them even the fri- 
volous honour of a leve for either the 
new liberty of France, or the old reli- 


gion of Ireland. They were chiefly 
men struggling in the lower ranks of 
the professions, unemployed physi- 
cians aud surgeons, hopeless barris- 
ters, and one or two half-pay officers— 
the common race of idlers who re- 
venge their own folly by discontent 
with society, and, sick of the settled 
order of things, are willing to traffic 
in blood for a change. Nor have they 
a higher claim even to that sole re- 
deeming quality of the ruffian, the 
fearless exposure of themselves to 
hazard. Not one of them ventured 
himself in the field: not one of them 
died the death of the soldier. Their 
weapon was the libel, they left the 
sword to the unfortunate peasants; 
they lurked in closets and caverns 
when their unhappy dupes were 
marching and fighting ; and thus des- 
titute of even the most vulgar virtue 
of the Irish, the few of them who 
died, died by the hands of the hang- 
man. A more guilty conspiracy, 
hatched by a more contemptible 
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cabal, never disgraced even the dis- 
graceful annals of public tumult. 
After the extinction of the rebellion 
in the field, those miscreants were 
hunted out, dragged from their holes 
and corners, and, like caged rats, ex- 
ported to run loose through America. 

If the chapter of their baseness 
could receive an additional line, it 
would be added by their conduct ever 
since they were suffered to arrive in 
that country. With men of any con- 
ception of honour it must have been 
felt, that lives thus forfeited, and thus 
forgiven, were pledged to avoid all 
further insult to England ; that they 
had been liberated on their parole ; 
that if they had not the honesty to be 
grateful for their existence, they should 
have the honour to abjure all hostility. 
But the case has been quite the con- 
trary. There never has been an oc- 
casion on which they could embitter 
the American populace against Eng- 
land, which they have not grasped at, 
There never has been a paltry differ- 
ence which they have not laboured to 
exaggerate into a national quarrel. 
The paragraph of a party newspaper 
is the sound of a trumpet to them ; and 
the hoary rebels of '98, decrepit with 
the lapse of fifty years, hobble up 
from all quarters to the place of rab- 
ble-gathering, drivel out their senile 
treason, and, on the verge of that 
grave into which nature is dropping 
them, and into which they should 
have been flung by justice half a cen- 
tury ago, blow their Jast feeble breath 
to raise the popular flame against the 
country to which they owe their lives. 

But though those men can be only 
objects of contempt, the conduct of 
the American functionaries becomes 
a matter of more serious animadver- 
sion. Mr M‘Donnell’s very intelli- 
gent pamphlet on the subject supplies 
us with exact documental information 
on the proceedings which for some 
time past have taken place in America 
for the propagation of the ** Repeal” 
cry in Ireland. Large sums of 
money have been subscribed, for a 
purpose which would inevitably con- 
clude, if it succeeded, in the separa- 
tion of the British empire, and, if it 
did not succeed beyond producing a 
conflict of the sword, must cover Ire- 
land with blood. 

Of all political acts of atrocity or 
insanity, there is not one whose con- 
sequences lie more palpably before the 
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eye. If the Union were repealed, 
there must be an Irish parliament ; 
of that parliament, the late changes 
of the franchise would make three- 
fuurths Roman Catholic. We should 
then see Romish bishops seated in the 
House of Peers, and Romish agita- 
tors masters of the House of Com- 
mons. What hope could there be for 
Protestant religion, Protestant rights, 
Protestant property, or Protestant 
protection? Ifthe English legislature 
has been forced to a desperate struggle 
to save them from a small faction 


here, what must be their ruin with’ 


a perpetual and bigoted majority, 
totally and furiously ranged against 
them? It would be impossible for 
Protestantism to sustain itself. It 
must either fly the country, or be 
crushed on the spot. But this result 
could not remain unregarded by Eng- 
land, and the consequence must be 
civil war. How long would Popish 
Europe remain neuter? How long 
would France look quietly on, while 
the chance was offered of cramping or 
mutilating thiscountry? Then there 
must be war—certainly extensive, per- 
haps universal; and for what? To 
place a Popish faction in Irish power, 
to give sinecures to a few brawlers, 


and to restore the sullen sovereignty 
of the Popedom, over a country that 
has illustriously defied his kingdom of 
darkness for three centuries. 

But, passing over the brawlers, 
what is the language of the function. 


aries? The following extract is from 
the public letter of the governor of 
one of the States, and is decisive of 
that utter obliquity of understanding 
which seems to belong to the whole 
feeling of republicanism. 


‘© As I read the constitution of the 
United States, it does not require citizens 
to withhold their sympathies from any 
other people struggling to ameliorate their 
condition, or to regain civil liberty. Our 
sympathies have been heretofore fully ex- 
pressed in favour of the French, Greek, 
South American, Polish, Texan, and 
Canadian patriots; and Iam not aware 
of any reason why we should suppress 
similar sympathies for the people of Ire- 
land, unless it be that they freely yielded 
to us not only sympathy, but generous aid, 
in our contest for independence. Cherish- 
ing such sentiments, | have never been of 
that number of Americans who believed 
that Ireland was justly or necessarily de- 
prived of that which is the life of nation- 
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ality or of liberty—a representative legis- 
lature. 

“It has been my lot to see for myself 
the deep misfortunes Ireland suffers from 
her legislative dependence upon Great 
Britain; and my indignation against op- 
pression never rose higher than when [ 
found her Parliament halls in College 
Green converted into a banking-house, 
and the places of her orators and states- 
men filled with money-changers- I have 
never seen patriotism or genius more 
deserving of honour than in the character 
of Daniel O'Connell, who seems to have 
been raised up for the purpose of restor- 
ing the nationality of Ireland. 

* Although, personally, I should have 
no objection to publish these sentiments 
at any time, and on any suitable occasion, 
I have thought it proper to delay this let- 
ter until it should be too late to reach its 
destination before the close of the election 
which is now in progress. A different 
course would have, perhaps, been the sub- 
ject of misapprehensions injurious to the 
great objects for which the associations 
have been formed. I am, gentlemen, 
with respect and esteem, your friend and 
fellow citizen, : 

“ Wittiam H. Sewarp.” 


In this letter, this flippant personage 
first has the absurdity to assimilate the 
condition of Ireland under the Eng- 
lish government, to that of countries 
notoriously either the prey of parties 
equally illegitimate, and actually 
slaughtering each other, or countries 
living actually under the sternest des- 
potism. Is Ireland in the condition 
of Greece under the Turk, of Poland 
under the Russian, or of Mexico .un- 
der the Spaniard? But Ireland has 
no liberty of speech. -On that point 
Mr O'Connell may be appealed to. 
She has no protection of law. Cer- 
tainly not much for the Protestant 
clergyman, whose house is burned in 
place of paying him his tithes, or the 
landlord, whose rent is discharged by 
a bullet through his brains. But 
Ireland has no parliament. Her 
rabble were, to the full, as complain- 
ing when she had one. She had a 
rebellion when she had a parliament ; 
and she has at this hour not merely a 
large representation in the general 
senate of the empire, but a Romish 
representation, which she had not 
when her parliament sat in Dublin, 
But must locality be a grievance jus- 
tifying rebellion? Why does not 
Scotland rebel, and point to the ruin 
of Edinburgh since the removal of 
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her parliament? The American 
talks nonsense, and there is an end of 
the matter. But asto his sympathiz- 
ing, to what extent did the sympathy 
of his people go for Greece, or Po- 
Jand, or Spanish America? It never 
cost him more than a harangue, It 
never extracted from Jonathan a six- 
pence. Canada, indeed, was a more 
favourite speculation; there was a 
showy display of sympathy ; and if 
the Canadian governor had exhibited 
to the telescopes of the people of Buf- 
falo a range of his prisoners, hanged 
in the moment of capture, he would 
have given the sympathizers the most 
useful lesson for sentimentalists of 
their calibre. But Ireland, too, affords 
a pleasant speculation; and on this 
Jonathan is so much in earnest, that 
he hazards the national idol—money. 

It is our enjoyment to tell Jona- 
than, that, with all his cunning, he is 
a blockhead for his pains. That he 
will never see the fruit of his dollars ; 
that instead of spreading Republican- 
ism over the bogs of Ireland, they will 
plunge into a pocket so profound that 
from it nothing has ever emerged; 
and that he will look for the Irish 
flame, and listen for the Irish outcry, 
until his own rabble system is dust 


and ashes. Ifthe Yankees had com- 
mon sense, they would know that the 
Repeal cry is the broadest species of 
“humbug.” The raiser of that cry 
would be the Jast man to wish for its 
realization. He knows that it would 
plunge the country into civil war 
within six months; and, whatever he 
may care about that, he knows that it 
would plunge himself into the centre 
of it, for which he would care a great 
deal. If rebellion were once in arms, 
he must either give up haranguing, or 
try his heroism ; and he is resolved to 
do neither. No, “ Repeal” is a capi- 
tal invention to keep up the ball; a 
cockade in the cap, a peg to hang the 
rent on, and an ingenious screw to 
squeeze a little money into, and then 
out of, even mammon-loving Jona- 
than. The raiser of that cry knows 
that it will never be any thing more 
than a cry, an Irish howl—a sort of 
street-chorus to the after-dinner song, 
in which he counts up his gains, and 
laughs at the fools who think that Re- 
peal, and not Rent, is his darling. 
He knows that to carry Repeal is 
utterly impossible ; and, in the mean 
time, he bids Jonathan send over all 
his pocket-money to help it to a con- 
summation. 


Banks, 


The failures among the bankers, 
especially in the country, ought to at- 
tract the attention of authority. A 
week now seldom passes without the 
announcement of some calamitous 
bankruptcy. Whether the bankers 
are ruined or not, which may often be 
a question, thousands of individuals, 
at least as honest, and much less able 
to help themselves, are plundered, 
and, in some cases, utterly undone. 
The papers of this week announce 
the failure of three firms, and for 
immense sums, one for little short of 
L.200,000, another for something 
less than L.300,000 :—whole distriets 
of small shopkeepers, farmers, and 
workmen suddenly impoverished by 
their reliance on those firms, and the 
country covered with worthless paper. 
Can these things be suffered to pass 
without let or hindrance ? 

Weare, of course, aware of the scru- 
tiny established before the bankrupt 
can obtain his certificate; but then 
the evil is already done, and the suf- 


ferers are no more relieved by the 
scrutiny, than the personages who 
caused the suffering ought to be ex- 
onerated from penalty for having pro- 
duced it. All the comfort that they 
get is the evidence that the bankrupts 
have spent their money, have given 
them in return securities not worth a 
farthing, and that all is lost to them 
and theirs. 

Now, must it not be asked, should 
there be no punishment for this, and 
can there be no prevention? We 
punish a fashionable-looking man who 
walks into a tradesman’s shop, makes 
his purchase of perukes or pantaloons, 
and draws him a check on a banker 
where he has not a penny. We 
punish a clerk who uses his master's 
name to raise money on his own be- 
hoof. We punish a dashing man of 
taste, who takes a fine house, sets up 
a showy equipage, gives handsome 
entertainments, and then, when the 
day of reckoning comes, flits like a 
summer-bird, and leaves the world to 
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look for payment—from the moon. 
But while we inflict the law upon the 
knave who plunders us by fifties or 
hundreds, we have not a single lash 
for the knave who flourishes in luxury 
at the rate of thousands and tens of 
thousands. And what is the diffe- 
rence? The banker takes the best 
house in the village, or probably he 
disdains the village, and establishes 
himself in some mausion within a 
drive of the town, surrounded with 
groves, pheasantries, pineries, and ail 
the other fine things of modern squire- 
dom. There he gives his dinners, 
balls, and suppers, outshines every 
body, and, if ambition should spur his 
soul, prepares to set up for the 
borough at the next election. He 
proceeds on the road of popular re- 
nown ; spends some thousands in beef, 
beer, and bribery. In the midst of 
his glories he breaks down; he has 
been the purchaser of half a million in 
a railway, which produced a shilling 
per cent: he has had half a steam 
ship, which foundered on the Scilly 
Islands ; he is principal owner in a 
cargo of warming-paus for the Tro- 
pics, or ice for Greenland. Above 


all, he holds a “ pretty considerable” 
quantity of American bank stock, re- 


inforced by a loan on the mountains 
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of Abyssinia. While the unlucky 
peasant pours the produce of his milk 
and butter, shilling by shilling, into 
the till of the M.P., this gentleman is 
funding and refunding, renovating the 
decayed energies of South American 
republics, or enabling the eredit of 
Spanish factions to hold up its head. 
But the bridge on which he treads is 
crazy, a single plank gives way, and 
the whole sinks from the eye of man, 

Ought not this kind of‘ random 
dealing with the property of other 
men to be attended with some little 
inconvenience to the dashing dealer 
himself? We perfectly admit that there 
may be cases, in which no rectitude 
can avert misfortune, that there are 
bankers of the highest personal in- 
tegrity, and that nothing would be 
more unjust than to visit upon the 
whole class the stigma due to a por- 
tion of them. Still, we are quite of 
opinion, that some security for the 
public ought to be obtained, before 
any firm should be suffered to open 
its doors ; that a prodigal expenditure 
should be regarded as. a profligate 
one; and that the firm which wasted 
the funds entrusted to its charge, in 
desperate and concealed speculations, 
should personally be sent to Sydney 
or the treadmill. 


Tue Stave TRADE. 


Jonathan is a great orator and 
ecribbler, his patriotism at home di- 
lates itself in Fourth-of-July orations, 
appeals to the ‘“* Land of Liberty,” 
and nonsense about the wonders to be 
achieved by an unborn posterity in an 
unknown age. His diplomacy abroad 
flourishes in “ notes’’ of an intermin- 
able length, and of an intolerable in- 
tricacy, in which the whole merit 
seems to be the art of covering so 
much paper, and quibbling through 
every line. It was not to be supposed 
that so very Yankee a personage as 
Mr Stevenson should leave this coun- 
try without preparing for his recep- 
tion at home, by some such display 
of the native faculties; for, after all, 
those absurd notes are written not for 
London but for New York, and not 
to enlighten the British Minister, but 
to gull the Yankee population. 

Let the following specimen from 
his last correspondence on the Slave 
Trade be the example :— 


“ Let it be supposed,” says Mr Steven- 
son, “ for purposes of illustration, that 
Great Britain had entered into treaties 
with other nations, by which the right of 
search for seamen or deserters was given 
to the vessels of each other, and that some 
of the contracting states, in order to evade 
their engagements, should resort to the 
fraudulent use of the flags of other nations. 
And suppose, also, that, with the view of 
enforcing these treaties, it should be 
deemed expedient ‘to assert a right of 
boarding and examining, upon the high 
sea, the vessels of the nations who had not 
surrendered the right, and were not par- 
ties to the treaties. 

“ Does Lord Aberdeen or her Majesty’s 
Government believe that such a power 
would be tolerated by any independent na- 
tion upon the face of the earth? And 
yet, what difference would there be between 
such a case and the one under considera- 
tion, except that the one would relate to 
slavery, and the other to impressment ?— 
subjects, probably, equally important in 
the view of her Majesty’s Government.” 
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Now, would not any man, who had 
the good fortune never to have read 
any of Mr Stevenson’s correspondence 
before, imagine from this language, 
that England claimed the right to 
overhaul every American vessel which 
her cruisers found near the coast of 
Africa, confiscate them if they had 
slaves on board, or were intended for 
the slave trade, and act according to 
her will with the crew and cargo? 
Of course this sort of impression af- 
forded room for Mr Stevenson's fine 
writing, * intolerable injuries,” ‘ in- 
dependent power on the face of the 
earth,” finishing with what this diplo- 
matic wit doubtless regarded as a 
prodigiously sly sneer at the sincerity 
of England in the whole transaction. 
But we must not deprive him of this 
fragment of his fame. “ What dif. 
ference would there be,” he asks, 
** between the cases, except that the 
one would relate to slavery and the 
other to impressment ?—subjects, pro- 
bably, equally important in the view 
of her Majesty's Government.” This, 
however, we shall pass over as a mere 
piece of impertinence, wholly irrele- 
vant to the matter in question, and 
serving no other purpose than to ex- 
hibit the coxcombry of the writer. 

But to the main point. Will it be 
believed that the Yankee has wholly 
mistaken, or, at all events, wholly 
mistated, the nature of the rule? 
That rule being simply, that several 
European and Transatlantic powers 
having agreed to prohibit their ships 
from carrying on the slave-trade, and 
yet many of those ships being pri- 
vately and fraudulently engaged in 
that trade, under cover of the Ameri- 
can flag, England requires to have 
the power of ascertaining whether the 
vessels suspected by her cruisers are 
American or not. Her object is thus, 
not to seize American property, nor 
stop even an American slave-trade, 
if such there be ; but simply to pre- 
vent villains who are acting, not 
merely against the laws of England, 
but of their own countries, from avail- 
ing themselves of a flag with which 
they have no connexion whatever. 
One might conceive, that America 
would rejoice to see her flag rescued 
from this shame, this abominable 
abuse. But no; Jonathan insists on 
it, that the mere hoisting an Ameri- 
can flag by a Brazilian, Frenchman, 
Spaniard, or any other trafficker, is 
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to make him an American to all in- 
tents and purposes, and thus secure 
him against all laws, whether of man- 
kind or his own nation. [If this is to 
be suffered, there can be no use in any 
treaty with foreigners for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. The pri- 
vate dealer has only to say, * My 
government may make as many laws 
as it likes, for any consideration that 
the folly or the bounty of England 
may give; I have only to hoist the 
American flag, and carry on my trade 
in the teeth of the law.”’ Of course, 
what one may be villain enough todo, 
a thousand or ten thousand may be 
villains enough to do, until the sea is 
covered with the Yankee ensign, and 
America, with all her farrago of free- 
dom and philanthropy, has the honour 
of protecting and propagating the 
slave-trade throughout the world. 
Lord Aberdeen’s plain and manly 


‘answer puts the matter on its true 


ground. His lordship thus restricts 
the British claim. He says, * that 
all offence or caprice ought to be 
avoided, that so much respect and 
honour are due to the American flag, 
that no vessel bearing it ought to be 
visited by a British cruiser, except 
under the most grave suspicions and 
well-founded doubts of the genuine- 
ness of its character. 

“The undersigned, although with 
pain, must add, that if such visit should 
lead to the proof of the American 
origin of the vessel, and that she was 
avowedly engaged in the slave-trade, 
exhibiting to view the manacles, fet- 
ters, and other implements of torture, 
or had even a number of these unfor- 
tunate beings on board, no British 
officer could interfere further.” 

Yet there is another charge on 
which we must overhaul the Yankee 
“note” writer. He says, “the Hayti- 
ans demanded a similar right which 
you refused; why should we give it 
to England more than England to 
Hayti?’ Now, to give the Haytian 
rule on the subject, and it is one utterly 
dissimilar :— 

‘© Ant, 1.—The slave-trade is assimi- 
lated to piracy. 

“ Art, 2,—Every vessel, no /atter of 
what nation, which shall be surprised en- 
gaged or having been engaged in slave- 
trade, or which shall be destined for it, 
shall be captured, and brought into one 
of the ports of the republic. 

Art. 3.—If any Haytians are found 
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among the crews, they shall be prosecuted 
and punished with death. 

Art. 4.—If the vessel is foreign, and 
bears the flag of a foreign power, and if 
the crew is in whole or in part composed 
of foreigners, the vessel and foreigners 
shall be detained to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Consul of the nation, if there 
is one in the republic ; and if there is not 
one, the government will take the measures 
which it shall judge fit for delivering 
them to the country to which they be- 
long. 

“ Art. 5.—In all cases the captives 
shall be liberated.” 


Lord Palmerston’s note to the 
Haytian government protested against 
this doctrine, simply for its obvious 
extravagance. He declared, that 
whatever right the Haytian govern-: 
ment might have to confiscate the 
cargoes or hang the crews of its own 
ships, no such right could belong to 
any power in peace against the ships 
or crews of other nations. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive that the American 
minister could be hooby enough to 
find no difference between this seizing 
and hanging system, and the simple 
requiring to see by the papers of a 
palpably suspicious vessel, whether 
she were American or not; in other 
words, whether she was following a 
trade which America sanctioned, or 
were transgressing at once the law of 
their own country, and the obligations 
of a treaty made for the sake of human 
nature? If he did see the difference, 
his use of the argument implies some- 
thing more than a deficiency in the 
logic of his excellency the Ex- Minis- 
ter of the “ land of Freedom.” 

The plain fact is, that the Ameri. 
can flag is the great protector of this 
hideous trade. And why? That 
secret must rest in the bosoms of 
those philanthropists who so regu- 
larly proclaim the equality of all man- 
kind ; the wickedness of refusing li- 
berty of conscience, or any thing else, 
to any human being ; and the glorious 
right of cashiering governors and go- 
vernment whenever it may please the 
popular inclination. But we can con- 
ceive, at least, the possibility that 
some of those orators themselves may 
not be insensible to the advantages 
of a traffic in which a successful ven- 
ture makes cent-per-cent; or that 
there may not be other little benefits 
to the * long-shore” population in 
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the supply of the outward-bound. 
However this may or may not be, 
let us give a sketch of one of the last 
captures. The letter is from the sur- 
geon of the Acorn, dated St Helena, 
so late as September 1841. f 


‘* Thave it now in my power to ap- 
prize you of the capture of the Anna, on 
the 17th of August, with jive hundred 
slaves on board. 

“ I was ordered on board the Anna to 
take a list of the captives, and classify 
them. As soon as I set my foot on deck, the 
tokens of the miserable condition of the poor 
creatures met my eye in every quarter.” 


He then describes in a few words 
their situation, from obvious circum. 
stances too disgusting for detail. 


“ T have never,’ says the writer, ‘ en- 
countered any thing like the miasmatic 
and unwholescme vapours which arose 
from the dens where the slaves were hud- 
dled together, so closely as scarcely to 
leave breathing room. In the afterpart 
of the vessel, called the cabin, a place 
measuring about sixteen feet by nine, and 
which was alloted to the females, no fewer 
than 217 of those miserable beings were 
packed. When I looked down into the 
crowded mass, and saw the manner in 
which they were wedged together, it put 
me in mind of the celebrated Black-Hole 
of Calcutta. 

In the forepart of the vessel, about 
three hundred males were confined. This 
part of the ship was about fifty feet in 
length, by about twenty-seven in breadth, 
and about three feet and a-half high. In 
this place, which was in a most impure 
and filthy state, the above number of 
human beings were huddled together with- 
out room enough to lay themselves at 
length, and forced to keep ina sitting po- 
sition from the lowness of the deck above 
The males were from four years of age to 
twenty, and the females from three to 
twenty. Their food was boiled beans 
mixed with alittle flour, in the morning; 
and in the afternoon, flour and water, 
with two ounces of meat.” 


The vessel was carried into Rio 
Janeiro, where the slaves were to be 
taken care of by the British commis- 
sion. 

Can any man read this—and this 
is but one of hundreds—without a 
shudder? Let an Englishman ima- 
gine himself and his family carried 
across the ocean in a den of horrors 
and disgusts like this—unable to lie 
down, stifling by noisome air, unable 
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to stand up, packed in with 300 mi- 
serable beings like himself, without 
resource for the common demands of 
fresh air, of personal comfort, of hu- 
man cleanliness, or of other requisites 
equally obvious and undetailable; and 
add, that this agony is to be endured 
simply to enable some Brazilian, or 
Portuguese, or French, or Spanish 
ruffian, to make money by his miser- 
ies—even to say nothing of making 
him a wretched slave for life. And 
then let him give his opinion of Jona- 
than, with his hands in both his poc- 
kets, snugly looking on, and with all 
sorts of fair phrases in his mouth, ac- 
tually refusing to throw the slightest 
obstacle in the way of this abomina- 
tion; nay, refusing to suffer others 
to throw the slightest obstacle in its 
Ww 


ay. 
We shall not be suspected of taking 


Lorp 


The public have good reason to 
thank this estimable nobleman for the 
pamphlet which has just appeared in 
answer to Lord Alvanley’s on the 
state of Ireland. The latter lord's was 
the performance of a lively gentle- 
man, terribly tired of hearing Ireland 
the topic of conversation at the clubs, 
and determined to give his helping 
hand to the restoration of pleasanter 
subjects, by extinguishing the old one 
at a blow. His expedient is the 
simplest one imaginable. “ The Papists 
complain of poverty, and their priest- 
hood. Poh! give them as much 
money as they ask for, and stop their 
mouths at once.” Nothing more 
satisfactory to the man who knows 
nothing of either the people or the 
priest. The late Lovell Edgeworth, 
a dabbler in all sorts of machines and 
projects, happening not to like the 
colour of the slates used in Irish 
building, proposed that they should 
be coloured with cobalt. “ A very 
good colour,” was the reply of old 
Watt, who doubtless looked with due 
wonder on the projector; * but 
cobalt costs two guineas a pound.” 
The evident fact, of course, being, 
that the ingenious Mr Edgeworth 
knew nothing of the matter. Lord 
Alvanley is evidently of the easy 
school; he has heard that there are 
Popish priests, and imagines them to 


any share in the lacrymose absurdities 
of the Wilberforce coterie. There is 
no junta on earth for whom we have a 
more unfeigned contempt. But what- 
ever their motives are, their measures 
have been so utterly luckless as to ex- 
tinguish them. But, whether saints 
or sinners, we turn from them and their 
harangues, to the true state of the 
case; the traffic, atrocious as it was 
thirty years ago, is more atrocious 
every year since. The wretchedness 
which was then in some degree kept 
down by British law, is now left at 
the mercy of the most merciless of 
mankind, the slave-dealer of the west- 
ern world. And yet we are to listen 
to America talking of her protecting 
flag, her national delicacy, and her 
public rights, as if all this were inno- 
cence, and the slave-trade only a pas- 
time! 


Ropen. 


be venerable hermits, like some of the 
long-bearded figures in his gallery, 
innocent, patient, and picturesque ; 
and he recommends that all their 
sorrows shall be healed accordingly, 
that they shall be called to the Pro. 
testant pay-table, comforted with the 
oil and wine of a handsome pension 
poured into the wounds of their con- 
science, and softened for life with a 
general sinecure. Of course, his lord- 
ship knows no more of the cost of this 
performance, than Edgeworth knew of 
the price of his cobalt. But this pay- 
ment, on the lowest estimate, would 
amount to no less than £600,000 a- 
year! Exactly twice the sum that 
sustains the whole Established clergy 
of Ireland. We put out of the question 
the palpable crime of paying for the 
propagation of error, and that, too of 
error in the most important interests 
of man—of encouraging superstition, 
and raising, so far as-we can, a per- 
petual barrier against the progress of 
religious knowledge among the Popish 
multitudes of Ireland. But taking the 
argument in its lowest point of view, 
the remedy would not answer the pur- 
pose. Some of the Popish priesthood 
might, probably, accept Protestant 
pay, but the great majority would 
undoubtedly refuse. The experiment 
has been proposed before, for Lord 
Alvanley, though humorous, is not 
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original. The whole hierarchy of 
Popish Ireland have peremptorily, and 
even contemptuously, refused it ; and 
would refuse it still, if it were to be 
connected with the abandonment of a 
single fee from confessions, absolutions, 
extreme unctions, and the various 
sources of revenue, connected with 
what they call the essential rites of 
their religion. 

But, even if they did abolish those 
fees, and take the money in their 
stead, would that hush the bitter scorn, 
or the frowning horror, which their 
church absolutely inculeates towards 
all whom it pronounces to be heretical? 
By the decrees of Rome, all Protes- 
tants are apostates, doomed to eternal 
suffering ; the revolted subjects of 
holy mother church, and, therefore, to 
be brought back whenever his holi- 
ness the Pope shall possess the power, 
even by the scourge and the chain. 
For this the Inquisition was erected, 
and against this, until Rome shall 
. revoke those decrees, which she never 
has done yet, Protestantism must be 
on its guard. Would £150 a-year 


to the Irish priest—which would cost 
£600,000 a- year to the nation—revoke 
those decrees, or extinguish their 
spirit, or make the priest regard the 


Protestant as less a heretic, or Rome 
regard England as less a revolted pro- 
vince? We must beg leave to doubt, 
and not even Lord Alvanley’s sim- 
plicity on the subject will induce us 
to believe, that our £600,000 would 
produce any thing but a smile of ultra- 
scorn at our infatuated credulity. 
Lord Roden’s pamphlet is a per- 
formance of another order, well rea- 
soned, well informed, and totally 
divested of all exaggeration in its 
statements, or violence in its language. 
The common clamour of the Popish 
haranguers is the Tithe. This, his 
Lordship shows, is wholly groundless. 


“ As amere pecuniary burden,” he says, 
“ especially as the law at present exists, 
tithe cannot press at all upon the Roman 
Catholic farmers ; it is really, as it always 
has been, a portion of that which would 
otherwise be available to the landlord. The 
landlords are the bona fide tithe- payers, and 
if tithe were done away in reality, as well 
as in name, they would alone be the gainers, 
The total amount of tithe payable to the 
clergy of the Irish church amounts in 
round numbers to about L.300,000; of 
this the landlords in fee that are Roman 
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Catholics pay only about L.14,000; so 
little ground have they for asserting that 
the established church is supported in 
whole, or even chiefly, by the Roman 
Catholics. Indeed, under the existing 
state of the law, tithe is already scarcely 
noticed by the majority of tenants. In a 
short time, if left to themselves, the name 
of it will be almost forgotten; and unless 
some strange revolution takes place, there 
cannot be any successful agitation in regard 
to it.” 


As to the next charge, that the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland has been 
only an usurper of the property of the 
Romish, Lord Roden settles that plea 
with equal clearness :— 


‘* It istoo generally believed,” says the 
noble Earl, * that from the introduction 
of Christianity up to the time of the Re- 
formation, the religion of Ireland was that 
of Rome; that ecclesiastical property of 
every kind belonged to the clergy of 
Rome ; and that at that time it was vio- 
lently wrested from them and transferred 
to the clergy of another church. There 
cannot be greater errors than these.” 

«* When the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries first visited Ireland they found that 
the Christian religion in its purity had 
been professed and practised for centuries. 
The Irish Christians were under no obli- 
gation, they owed no allegiance to Rome; 
they extended the right hand of fellowship 
to the missionaries, but they neither re- 
cognized nor submitted to the authority 
or jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. 
We find them in the seventh century, not- 
withstanding, in conjunction with the 
British bishops, the emissaries from Rome, 
and defending the tenets and rights they 
had always professed. The grounds of 
this opposition and the tenets they defend- 
ed, both prove their religion to have been 
brought to them, not by means of the 
western, but by the eastern church. Up 
to the twelfth century they elected and 
consecrated their own bishops, and these 
exercised their jurisdiction in their respec- 
tive dioceses, without any reference what- 
ever being had to Rome. The same cen- 
tury that introduced into Ireland the Royal 
authority of England, established the ju- 
risdiction of the Pope. Before this tithes 
were paid to the clergy, and ecclesiastics 
were richly endowed with lands.” 


Another of the outcries is, the 
cruelty of having taken the property 
of the Romish ecclesiastics and given 
it to the Protestant clergy. But what 
is the fact? No such transfer was 
ever made. The Romish priesthood 
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in Ireland, almost to a man, embraced 
the Reformation, and of the whole 
body, but two bishops were deprived 
of their sees, and that not for ad- 
herence to their religion, but for in- 
fringement of the law. The people 
who raise this outcry, knowing the 
facts, are simply dealers in falsehood ; 
but those who raise it in ignorance 
should learn, that the whole body of 
the Romish clergy in both England 
and Ireland, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, remained in possession of all 
their former benefices, with the ex- 
ception of less than a hundred in 
England, who were deprived chiefly, 
if not in every case, for their refusal 
to acknowledge the English Sovereign 
as the earthly head of Church and 
State—a doctrine which every man of 
common sense knows to be rational, 
scriptural, and essentially necessary 
to the peace of the country. The 
historic fact is, that, stubborn as the 
Romish clergy now seem, excited as 
they are by being set forth a3 the 
heads of a political party, they were 
then far from dreaming of any resis- 
tance to the general change of opin- 
ion through all the enlightened 
countries of Europe; and that in the 
British dominions, as in Germany 
and the principal part of France and 
the North, they received the preach- 
ing of the Reformation with joy ; they 
welcomed the liberty to read the 
Scriptures, till then a book scarcely 
known to them by more than name, 
and welcomed it as a discovery from 
Heaven. 

The causes which threw the pea- 
santry back again into Romanism, 
were to be found in the violent aliena- 
tions of church property by that most 
rapacious of tyrants and most odious 
of men, Henry VIII., thus impover- 
ishing the whole body of the Protes- 
tant Church in Ireland ;—no less than 
fifteen hundred glebes having been 
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thus plundered, yet not for a transfer 
from one charch to another, but for a 
transfer from the Protestant Church 
to the pockets of courtiers. Thus in 
England, the confiscation of the abbey 
lands of Woburn began the fortunes 
of the Russell family. Nothing can 
be clearer, than that the Protestant 
Church of Ireland is nothing more 
than a renewal of the ancient Church 
of Christianity, established from the 
earliest records down to the time of 
Henry II, who at his invasion brought 
with him Popery, till then wholly un- 
acknowledged, and even strongly re- 
sisted by the Irish Church. The au- 
thority of the Pope, thus backed by 
force of arms, and assisted by the di- 
visions of a country exhausted by civil 
war, and sinking into poverty and ig- 
norance, then became paramount, and 
Protestantism, left to poverty, cruelly 
neglected by the government of Eng- 
land, and still more cruelly persecuted 
in the harsh reign of the Second 
James, by his war in Ireland, rapidly 
sank into the lowest condition of 
weakness. But the commencement 
of the last century was the dawn of 
better times. Education, peace, and 
law began to make their way through 
this land of perpetual struggle, and 
Protestantism, acquiring new activity 
with new protection, and new useful- 
ness with new activity, became the 
strength ofthe land. The Established 
Chureh in Ireland is the original 
Church of Ireland, in all its spirit and 
in most of its forms. If it had no 
other effect than that of spreading the 
Scriptures through all ranks, it would 
be invaluable. But to this great duty 
of all Christians, it adds the minor 
though highly essential services, of 
being the great bond of connexion 
with England, the great champion of 
civil liberty, and the firmest advocate 
of rational and manly knowledge! 
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& Now is the winter of our discontent.” —SHAKSPEARE, 


WE are no great ¢ clerks on climate,’ 
nor seek to build our fame on that of 
watering-places and their crowds ; nor 
shall this chapter court, in the fami- 
liar name of town or citadel, an inte- 
rest not its own. We design some 
road-side pictures on foreign roads— 
appeals to the memory rather than the 
imagination of the courteous reader, 
whose vote and interest, thus propitiat- 
ed, we ask with our excellent publishers, 
to enable us to stand forth, some day 
or other—as we think we are strong 
enough to do—in the full-grown sta- 
ture of * Travels in Italy;” to which 
consummation our ambition has been 
long since tending—and wherefore 
not: 


 Stultum est cum tot ubique 
Vatibus occurras parcere periture charte.” 


Verily there be pleasanter roads for 
the traveller than that which leads 
him to Calais from the French capital 
—by day, and in summer ; but who can 
sufficiently describe the dreariness 
and penance of that road by night, and 
in winter; when it looks more like the 
miry bed of a canal under repair, than 
the ordinary bottom over which wheels 
are meant to run? We once left gay, 
brilliant, delightful Paris, (so we then 
esteemed it,) precisely at the time of 
the terrible hurricane at Liverpool ; 
Chevalier’s barometer had been sink- 
ing for two days, and still fell apace ; 
the voluminous clouds were scudding, 
at rail-road speed over the nests of the 
high-perched pigeons in the Tuile- 
ries—and hard work had they to ac- 


commodate their position, or make ° 


timely escape from snapping elm- 
boughs : thousands of intelligent spar- 
rows might be seen covering the roof 
of the Hotel de la Terrasse, where a 
whimsical benevolence affords them 
abundance in a bad season. It was 
by all these tokens a sad time for the 
road. 

It was five o’clock p. Mm.» when one 
of Lafitte’s thundering waggons—our- 
selves one of its prisoners sentenced 
to thirty hours’ detention—wended its 
slow, way through the barrier St. 
Denis, and bound for the coast. We 


¢ 


shuddered as we passed through the 
heavy wet portal, unchallenged by the 
bureaux, and felt instinctively for but- 
tons and button-holes to adjust them 
indissolubly in time. The road was 
deluged by a twenty-four hours’ ca- 
taract of rain, and presented no mov- 
ing object but our van; even the 
weather- beaten waggoner had put up 
for shelter, and the last ‘* canton- 
ier” had ceased to chop stones, and 
had quitted his drenched shed for an 
asylum for the night. Through this 
Slough of Despond,we scarce accom- 
plished five miles in a couple of 
hours. It was our first stage, and a 
heavy evening began to set in, shroud~ 
ing little by little the barren prospect 
from our view; first drenching the low 
hills in opaque mist, and creeping over 
the neighbouring fields, till at last it 
concealed the very road-sidetrees from 
view, though they were still heard 
lashing their arms in the blast. 
Cheering in such a night, on such a 
road, were the rudest and most un- 
couth sounds of wayfaring life,—the 
crack of the whip and the fitful out. 
breaks of the postilions, as the tearing 
team, thus threatened or encouraged, 
weut fearless on, jerking us with dis- 
locating violence over large gashes, or 
plumping us into heavy quagmire, till 
an antagonist force should fetch us up 
again upon the solid causeway ; and so 
on and so off went we, for many a 
league, till all was black around us. 
Just now, thought we, the opera is 
about to open, and the bright Boule- 
vard to be thronged with its buzzing 
crowds; while we, forsooth, are doing 
night-thoughts in this infernal Dili- 
gence—contriving vainly how to keep 
the body warm and the head cool, and 
how to rob the tedious night of a 
miserable fraction of its inexorable 
length, till a gusty morning in Picardy 
shall slowly dawn upon us, and usher 
in another day as hopeless as the last! 
Who does not recollect, with recoil 
and dismay, (Quis talia fando—?) 
those dismal night-halls in France, viz. 
lone cabins, where horses are chan- 
ged, and the drenched diligence, with 
a lake upon its imperial, stands for a 
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quarter of an hour buffeting the rain ; 
and you hear, more audibly than when 
in motion, the wind sadly sweeping up 
the long street of some straggling 
village, swinging a creaking sign- 
board, or half-extinguished réverdere, 
or sighing in melancholy cadence 
along some leafless Boulevard, or the 
shabby colonnade of a tenantless mar- 
ket-place. A night composed of such 
hours was at length past, and early 
morning—the wet, wet, dark winter 
morning of Britain, or northern 
France—breaks gloomily upon your 
unrefreshed eyeballs. | Meanwhile 
your lethargic companions have haply 
snored defiance to the storm ; amidst 
the garlic and tobacco exhalations, 
(cutaneous or respiratory) in which 
you are suffocating, you foree down— 
if it be still possible—in the wet groove, 
the rattling window, for one mouthful 
of such morning air as may be had 
—and only one; for the storm that 
skirmished in the dark, at day-break 
has, now tKat it can see its way, put 
forth all its energies, and declares its 
final intentions; and far and wide over 
the horizon the dark mischief brews ; 
auxiliaries are coming up from every 
quarter—the elemental battle rages— 
the poplars bend like young corn— 
the very hedges shake convulsively 
from the roots upwards— the thin, long 
grasses of a future harvest tremble in 
the meads, as blast courses blast over 
their surface. But it is morning, and 
man begins to stir, as stir he must. 
Anearly mill, in the hazy perspective, 
is already revolving furiously, though 
with naked arms; the sailcloth of a 
distant waggon is seen toiling up a 
steep hill, which awaits you in your 
turn; flocks of sea-gulls, borne into 
the interior by the wind off-shore, 
hail you witha scream as they scud over. 

Oh, how welcome it is after such 
a journey, to be waylaid, a mile 
or two from Boulogne, by all the com- 
missioners of all the hotels, and after 
all the missiles that have pelted you 
by the way, to receive, ‘at the open 
window, a shower of cards, promising 
you a fine open view of that confound- 
ed channel which none cross with im- 
punity,—“ rather a short sea, sir! a 
little ground swell, sir! and it’s the 
turn of the tide, sir!—uncommon fine 
passages all /ast month, sir.” The 
first object that meets your eye as you 
rattle down Rue de l’Ecu, is a framed 
affiché, to tell you that the Harlequin 


does not start till the delightful hour 
of two o'clock in the morning. 
Twelve blessed hours on your hands 
in a place of such discord as Bou- 
logne!— An entire day, for which you 
have been prepared by being up all 
night, is now to be spent in watching, 
with anxious interest, the periled sea- 
boats that scramble up the towering 
surge, and come tumbling over the 
bar; and scarcely reach it with rent 
sails and powerless oars, and crews 
too enfeebled ever to respond to the 
cheers which burst from the pier, on 
their welcome and almost unexpected 
arrival !—The museum may be visited, 
and it is creditable to have one in so 
small a town ; forced exercise may be 
taken on the rampart; dinner must 
be meditated, ordered, prepared, 
served, spun out, and rested upon, 
but how is the evening to be disposed 
of ?—Not in the street, where you 
would be drenched and frozen at the 
same time; not in the hotel’s public 
room, where one solitary greasy re- 
past succeeds another, and the smell of 
dining never ends ; notinthe Theatre, 
where there is to-nightno play—unless, 
like your Irish friend, you insist upon 
going to one called a * Relache ;” nor 
in the Cayé, with its too well-known 
illumined lantern— 


| ee 


Riz au lait. 


Riz au gras. 


and its transverse cues and billiard ball! 
What! after the brilliancy of Perron’s 
glass and gold ; the well-painted Her- 
culanean Saltatrici of his neighbours; 
the sumptuous comptoirs, with pretty 
women on thrones of state ; the archi- 
tectural elegance, and costly simplicity 
ofthe Orleans, the Londres, the Paris, 


‘the Cardinals; and so many other re- 


alizations of the Arabian Nights—to be 
stunned by the noises of low fellows, 
wrangling over dominoes at the high- 
est pitch of their voices, on a sanded 
floor, amidst fumes of acrid tobacco 
and the feverish breath of the metal 
stove, which affects at once lungs, sto- 
mach, and chest! or turn from them 
with disgust to soiled newspapers of 
the previous day or week—the Dun- 
kirk Journal or the Calais Montteur ! 
or contemplate the slattern ‘‘ du come 
toir,” drawing homely worsted over 
an inch of candle on a sayeall—a poor 
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drudge, who never smiles, nor meets 
with encouragement todoso. ‘ Ca- 
lum non animum mutat,” says the poet, 
as if the former were a trifler’s privi- 
lege! Why, on this very day three 
years ago, we left Genoa on our way 
to Pisa; on this very day we stood on 
the brow of a promontory which com- 
manded a panoramic view of the most 
enchanting scenery, and under the 
brightest sky that ever painter attempt- 
ed torealize. A Claude’s warm haze 
lay over the Mediterranean, and 
stretched far to the left upon the dazz- 
ling outline of the white hills of that 
sunny Carrara, which, warmed with 
our coal fires, and reflecting them 
from the polished slab, is the familiar 
hearthstone of England! We should 
as soon think of emulating the flight 
of those wide-winged giant ospreys, 
which we then and there saw majesti- 
cally sailing seaward through that 
limpid air, as dream of doing justice 
to the scene. Oppressed with the 
glories which surrounded us, we be- 
gan to descend by a zig-zag road, at 
every turn of which a new diagonal 
view of the mighty elements of sea and 
land constituted an infinite variety of 
pictures. Olive groves that had stood 
for centuries, oranges ready to be 
gathered, grew by the road-side; 
churches, convents, and small villages, 
broke beautifully on the sides of the 
mountain we were descending ; and all 
was silent as night, till we were agree. 
ably startled by a shrill note of trum- 
pet over-head—and again it came 
nearer; but by whom, and for what 
purpose blown, we could not yet con- 
jecture, for thickets of aloes, pome- 
granate, and acacia, screened the 
trumpeter from view. At length the 
nearer tramp of men and horses di- 
rected us to one of the projecting 
ledges or shelves over-head ; andthere, 
through a break in the trees, we gota 
view of a body of soldiers, on horse- 
back, escorting a cart drawn by four 
buffaloes, in which cart several fero- 
cious-looking men were seated on 
transverse benches, moodily engaged 
in smoking, casting their eyes occa- 
sionally over the well-known country— 
the scene of their parentage, educa- 
tion, and exploits—and scowling on 
the soldiers like wild beasts fresh 
caged. The escort overtook us, and 
we presently entered a peaceful little 
town at the foot of the hill, together 
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with the brigands ; divided with them 
the public curiosity for all new arri- 
vals, and proceeding to our respective 
destinations, we to the hotel—they to 
prison ! 

We shall now shake the kaleido- 
scope, and shift the scene to our Own 
fair island, to take a bit of moonlight 
on the Kent road, and commemorate 
the occasional charms of * outside”- 
fare in England. 

The month of August, and the hour 
of starting ten at night, after a suffo- 
cating day. How delightful and how 
animating to be bowling out of a hot 
suburb, such as the Borough, along a 
road without a loose pebble, at the rate 
of full ten miles an hour, through many 
a road-side village, with the cottage 
windows already closed—its gable 
whitening in the moonlight—the 
churchyard at the extremity of such 
a little street (“ ville morte auprés de 
ville endormie”) is not more still and 
breathless than is that road-side vil- 
lage. Hark! (and a pleasant sound it 
is) to the hollow strokes of the horses’ , 
hoofs, as they mount or descend, ‘at 
full gallop, some inconsiderable rise of 
the road, or spring over the one-arched 
bridge. And now comes an easy con- 
versational canter, by the side of the 
raised foot-path, so truly English, 
backed by the park-fence, green or 
grey with lichen, or coated by the 
honey-suckled hedge. The road-side 
public house, withits watering-trough; 
the turnpike, with its solitary lamp— 
all these are ordinary elements ; but in 
this fair and silent night-scene, to us 
look beautiful! A few miles more, 
and the Tally-ho delves into two deep 
walls of chalk-pit, and then emerges 
upon a wide and lovely common, with 
its yellow broom, its picturesque infer. 
tility, its treeless expanse, and its old 
windmill—we hate new windmills: 
star-studded and breathless is the sk 
over us; and we are quite obliged to 
that dog, whose solitary fitful bark— 
a mile off at least—shows him to be on 
the alert in the distant hamlet. All 
this may be felt, and may be written. 
We trust there are few who have not 
felt for themselves how the free spirit 
rejoices on the coach-top on such 
a night; how the innermost soul is 
touched through every organ of sense 
by which it is accessible ; how reverie 
succeeds to reverie, and half-ut:ered 
exclamation to exclamation; hoy —~ 
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— as to a gentleman’s park in 
Kent—it is a paradise within a para- 
dise, and can only be attempted by 
Mr Robins ; the very boards that warn 
off poachers, and threaten to chop off 
their legs, are not unpicturesque, (and 
accordingly painters paint them,) 
though the inscriptions must read 
oddly to foreigners, who obtain very 
different and by no means such inter- 
esting information from the road-side 
notices abroad. And now we skirt the 
base of a low-winding range of hills— 
English all over—we call. them 
Downs, just as a large star peeps 
over the pine-tops of the tall clumps, 
and crowns their summit with his ra- 


diance. In this home scenery, the 
grey ruin and the shattered rock are 
absent, but not regretted, amidst re- 
clining herds, and groves eloquently 
still, and the embouchures of many a 
lovely lane, in which, if we could 
stay till morning, we would willingly 
lose ourselves ; but, if such be night, 
who would wsh for morning ; and if 
such the charms of a four-in-hand by 
British moonlight, who would pay for 
a passport at the foreign office ? 

Now, if the reader be not tired of 
our companionship, and is not in a 
hurry to cross the Channel, we have 
a mind to treat him, if he have not yet 
been there, with— 


A Rams.e on THE Downs. 


After which we must make our bow 
and take the steamer to Dieppe. 

It is an August day at Brighton: 
Such a day as only occurs in this 
month, and in this month but seldom ; 
a day when breakfast is discussed in 
haste, and unpressing correspondence 
postponed, from the fear of losing an 
inch of it within doors; it is but ten 
o'clock ; but it was less warm yester- 
day at noon under the white cliff than 
now on its summit. The motionless 
expanse of the far-seen sea-view, with 
the little tuft of smoke from the 
Dieppe steamer, still at a good dis- 
tance, would make it impossible, prior 
to experience, to believe in a storm. 
The clear green water reflects for 
many a mile, in faultless identity, the 
cliff-bound coast. In another hour 
the still waveless surface will quiver 
and sparkle in the sunbeam, which 
will already have made the green seats 
on the pier too hot to sit upon, and 
smartly admonished the hand which 
had carelessly touched the huge links 
of the chain. Then will the weather- 
beaten veteran who lets out his sinews 
and his boat, no longer be on the look- 
out for custom. Effete, and careless 
of half-crowns to be won, he lies at 
full length; or if he take a fare, half of 
his employment is to wipe the sweat 
from his brow, as he languidly impels 
the furrowing keel over the motion- 
less abyss—motionless ? no—but mov- 
ing altogether in a mass which rises 
and falis in beautiful and exact oscil- 
lation—old Ocean’s respiration during 
slumber! Let us go forth toenjoy as 


we may, and imbibe as we must, some 
of the influence of this fair day, and 
this bright sky—though troubles 
within have we which external things 
cannot reach. Sad, indeed, it is to 
see through the mist of a sorrowful 
eye, while all living things around us 
seem joyous, and even those which 
have not life harmonize with the 
scene! But it is in vain to repine; 
there is nothing like activity of body 
for alleviating melancholy thoughts, 
and disturbing the train of earthly 
troubles: so let us to yonder high har- 
vest field, ere the small stock of our 
climbing propensities be defeated by 
the progress of the day, and make the 
wide circle of the Downs, and con- 
sume the morning in its full latitude, 
till dinner-time, descending on Rot- 
tingdean, and profiting by the ebb-tide 
to return along the sand. Did you 
ever hear of an admirable establish- 
ment at Brighton called the German 
spa? Here we are, just above it—do 
not suppose it is obscure because you 
have not heard of it. That little car- 
pet of turf in front of the colonnade 
was scarce two hours ago trodden by 
the most fastidious fashion and the 
genteclest gentility. Barouches were 
jostling at the gate, and very elegant 
morning toilettes were dispensing 
their lavender within. But oh, the 
access! for, go where you will and 
whence, the whole of the Brighton, St 
Giles, and up-hill St Giles too, must 
be passed, ere you arrive at the wished. 
for portal, round which so many car- 


.Yiages of patrician pannel, and so 
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many more that change masters on the 
shortest notice, for humble price, are 
drawn up without distinction. Three 
steps land you in a vestibule arcade 
which opens into the pump-room, 
where quarter-deck exercise is done 
between each glass of the Kissengen 
or Carlsbad, dispensed by two very 
rosy-cheeked Germans of the gentler 
sex, the Naiads of the springs. Both 
these damsels (we don't know which 
we prefer) are pre-eminently good- 
humoured, and undeniably favourites 
of Hygeia. They ever greet you 
with a good-humoured smile in the 
midst of active duties, and promptly 
furnish you with the hot or cold, the 
saline or the chalybeate, the sparkling 
or the still, which flow at their bid- 
ding and at yours. If there be a great 
run, as there often is, upon a particu- 
lar tap, and it becomes slow or ex- 
tinct, they have only to ¢ap on the 
pannel, and on the signal being heard 
behind the scenes, the rising water 
rushes anew into exhausted space. 
Your Naiads of old had but one 
stream under their command,—our 
friends here administer the numen 
aque of at least a dozen, to which one 
has been lately superadded of a very 
peculiar flavour, for a people of a very 
peculiar taste, and is called the Con- 
gress spring of Saratoga. The word 
congress has had odd meanings in 
medical lore; but never mind that—no 
particular virtue, we are informed, is 
promised by this branch of the appa- 
ratus. The long battery of the po- 
lished orifices out of which issue half 
the mineral waters which nature brews 
in Germany, is making successful war- 
fare against many of the complaints 
that have no names, and not a few that 
have; nor is it here our pleasure or 
our purpose to impugn their rising 
reputation—accordingly, if you be 


* Troubled with something in your bile 
or blood, 
And fiad the college does you little good,” 
and if you are not disposed to submit 
to the quacks and quackery of Lea- 
mington, come and try what carbonic 
and steel, or salts and sulphur, made 
sufficiently palatable, can do for you 
at Brighton. Try with faith: to a 
course of six weeks of Carlsbad and 
Marienbad, brought by the angel of 
health, over sea and land, like the 
holy house of Loretto, and deposited 
at the foot of Brighton Downs, the 
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reader owes the interest he no doubt 
takes in our present pages: we really 
wish well to the property embarked in 
so spirited an undertaking, and con- 
ducted with so much steadiness and 
skill: we believe these waters can‘do 
much, and are destined to do more, as 
their effects shall be more accurately 
studied ; but they will not do every 
thing, nor will English soberness ever 
attribute to them, as the false apostles 
at the originals abroad do, effects at va- 
riance with the law of nature, the 
functions of the human body, and the 
expectations of common sense! The 
scene, too, is something ; a walk, todo 
good, must have an object, and there 
are people here worth looking at. A 
pair of citizens (we saw them this 
morning) was any thing but fine; they 
came up to see what aristocracy was 
like, on a nearer view than could be 
obtained across the counter which se- 
parated them in London; a morose- 
looking man, whose mouth seemed 
corrugated with sour theology, (‘ as 
Heaven’s best beams make vinegar 
more sour,”") was probably a disap- 
pointed parson, or a college tutor ; if 
so, all the Kissingen he drank, and 
all the smiles of the ladies who drank 
it by his side, will avail him nothing. 
That good-looking, amiable man, T. 
P. Cooke, the melo-dramatic hero of 
the Coburg, told us the waters were 
doing him little good, and we wished we 
could have doubled their efficacy in the 
interest of his audience and his own. 
But “ place for the Kilrunes !’’—dare 
we attempt to describe a group of ex- 
clusives, the group of the room? Oh! 
that unapproachable cluster of coun- 
tesses with their aristocratic spouses at 
their side, the immortals of Lodge’s 
* Pantheon” and the Red-Book. Can 
this offspring of the ‘‘ white hen,” 
they whom the Morning Post can- 
not marry, or put into the ground, 
without feelings corresponding to the 
occasion, be appreciated by us com- 
mon pullets of dappled plumage, who 
have nothing to do but to cluck 
about this world in insignificance, and 
perpetuate eggs like those from which 
we sprang? Their movements in 
town and out of town, their appetites 
and their sleep, their dinners and their 
balls, are, for the most part, announced 
before they happen, and celebrated 
afterwards ; idols of an insane and dis- 
graceful curiosity, which is found no 
where else in the wide world but in 
L 
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England! One of them had a dog, 
which Landseer would certainly paint, 
or may have painted; his fine large 
eye used to rest on the fond face of 
his fair mistress, Lady C——, ready 
to spring to her hand on the slightest 
encouragement ; what a pity it is that 
he cannot read the Mourning Post! 
How gracefully she put forth that 
small hand of many rings for her glass 
of water, and how bewitchingly she 
received Lord H ’s morning salu- 
tation, as she approached the crystal 
measure to her lips! As to Lord 
H himself, the dog is the more 
aristocratic animal of the two; and 
we liked his bow-wow pretensions 
vastly better than the supercilious si- 
lence that was dispensed by, and pro- 
tected the other: disdaining the vulgar 
forwardness and impertinent advances 
of black-nosed pugs and terriers of 
coarse-textured coat, Hector waits till 
he finds some silky-headed spaniel, 
which, like himself, has been smelling 
round and round the room, till the 


**blood of a gentleman’s” dog strikes 


his nostril ; ah, there their eyes meet, 
and the Newfoundland gentleman, 
encouraged by his mistress’s permis- 
sion, goes up at once, dispenses with 


introduction, and barks his good mern- 
ing at him of the long ears, who forth- 
with springs from his recumbent posi- 
tion, and away they scamper together 
round turf and gravel, to the terror of 
children, and the admiration of the 
company. 

But all this is episode and ana- 
chronism. We forget our walk, which 
has taken, or is to take us, to the 
*‘ race course,” and the race stand. 
Last week this spot was thronged with 
a gay multitude ;—the rude building 
is now all boarded up for another year, 
and its only entrance is by a small 
door, where an old dame stands at a 
wooden dresser, dispensing bad stale 
cakes and flat ginger beer to poor 
stragglers like ourselves. On the 
Downs, printed announcements of 
concerts already sung, and of « Balls” 
already danced, have not yet been 
torn down, or washed off by the rain 
and a slanting south wester. Strewn 
about, here and there, lie race cards, 
(bills of fare,) more or less damaged, 
(like the half-burnt cartridge after a 
field day,) on which may still be read 
the classic and romantic names of 
horses whose race for the present has 
been run! here, too, we stumble on 
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the leg of a broken deal table; and 
what a scene does the leg of a broken 
deal table on Brighton Downs forth. 
with recal! Even as the geologist, 
when he meets with the fractured 
bone of some remote creation, will 
reconstruct the creature which he 
never saw, in its warm flesh and 
blood ; so this squared piece of deal 
with the broken mortice, and the split 
foot, restores not only the very make, 
shape, and size, of the four-footed 
utensil from which it had been rent, 
but, Qavévia ovvéloos, * it repeoples 
the deserted ground, it gives back the 
whole scene of the betting-stand,” 
** the shows,” “the booths,” * the equi- 
pages,” and, more minutely still, the 
* Thimble-rigs transacted upon its 
surface!” The more noted black- 
guards of the turf are again before 
us! the old man whose whip cleared 
the course, the jockeys in their various 
colours, in action or repose, walking 
or trotting the noble racers to the 
starting post; the picturesque fortune- 
tellers enticing many a simple damsel 
half-way down the hill towards their 
Ishmaelitish tents ; the damsels them- 
selves, who stop, hesitate, pay, hear, 
and believe; and sometimes return, 
sometimes not; and the multitude 
rushing upon the ropes, on the signal 
from the booth; and most of all, the 
race itself! the fine animals clearing 
the hill side, now nearly distanced, 
now straining to recover the lead, till, 
neck to neck, and panting as they fly, 
they shoot by the agitated crowd, and 
*‘a dead heat” is the shout and deei- 
sion of a thousand voices!! All these 
are again here. But who can dojustice 
to that episode of the race-course— 
that large and desperate gang! Some 
dressed as country men, simple players, 
who seem half ashamed of winning, 
and yet always win; sporting gentle- 
men in haste to be gone, with whip 
and purse in hand, and flush of money! 
two or three uninterested unphilosophi- 
cal men who wonder and wonder how 
it could be, and are at last induced to 
bet, and strange to say, never lose a 
coup; and the substantial-looking far- 
mer, the idiot of a drama, which, how- 
ever often repeated, still sueceeds— 


‘** Ipsa dierum 
Festorum, herboso colitur si quando 
theatro, 
Majestas, tandemque redit ad pulpita 
notum 
Exodium,”——— 
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But look to the prospect—far to the 
left stretches the undulating line of 
the Seaford Cliffs, and towering pro- 
montory of Beachy Head; to the 
right Shoreham and its harbour, 
where the refracted rays shine brightly 
on the glazed tiles ; the Downs around 
us display their own peculiarly charac- 
teristic features; the knolls so vari- 
ously rounded off, smooth, treeless, 
and depressed into little hollows, over 
which there flits the temporary shadow 
of the passing cloud, the huts, the 
windmill, the substantial farm amidst 
its stacks and barns, the distant park 


and its plantations, the flocks of white 
sheep, browsing under a clump of 
dark firs, or deeper in the hollows 
where the harvest has begun, and the 
waggons with long teams, are tugging 
half-way up the steep side. The sea 
is dotted with a fleet of little boats, 
which lie upon the water as light as 
butterflies ; they show their sails, but 
have not wind to move; while in the 
direction of the pier head, you may 
just discern the column of the depart- 
ing steamer for Dieppe, rising perpen- 
dicularly above the windows of the 
town. 


Over THE CHANNEL. 


On arriving for the first time at 
Calais or Boulogne, how pleasant to 
change water for land, to breathe fo- 
reign air on a foreign soil, amidst fo- 
reign sounds, with Bordeaux and Bur- 
gundy, that have never seen the cus- 
tom-house, in secure prospect: dis- 
charged from the Douane, how cheer- 
ily the freshman in continental ways 
reads every unfamilar device of sign- 
boards in the streets! How gay seem 
to him the awnings of the coffeehouses, 
how oddly composed the crowd, and, 
above all, how picturesque the freight- 
ed diligence! Then what a reception 
at the hotels! No sooner under the 
“ Porte Cochiére” than many expect- 
ant faces already wait his arrival! 
Unlike the slatterns at home, the un- 
gainly * boots,” or the mincing waiter 
with his three desperate alternatives 
for dinner, a chosen band of apparent- 
ly amateur servants seem to wait for 
him, and for him alone. The com- 
missioner obligingly takes his pass- 
port, and reserves exaction and im- 
pertinence for another day.  Siste 
viator! Make the most of it—be pre- 
pared to say “ Bien des choses” to 
*“ madame,” who will exhibit so much 
civility to you. Receive her daugh- 
ter's curtsey with at least an equiva- 
lent bow, and “ take the good the 
gods provide you,” on such flattering 
terms. Enter into negotiation for pre-. 
sent comforts in the vestibule, and be 
settled. Hark to the sound of the 
up-stairs bell, whose dulcet tinkle is 
no sooner hushed than female feet are 
heard, and the particular mademoiselle 
of the establishment into whose hands 
you are about to be consigned, rushes 
down, like the young Bacchante in the 


picture of the National Gallery, to 
take possession of you; give a coup 
d’ail to the salle Ad manger as you as- 
cend to your room; already it is get- 
ting all its damask and white napkins 
ready for your dinner; so, wash and 
go forth; pass through the court yard, 
and rejoice in the handsome assort- 
ment of * barouches” and “ britzkas,” 
which do so much credit to your coun- 
try, and, like you, bound for Paris and 
a winter in the south. Contrive not 
to be run over by the crack equipage 
turning sharp into the yard—(those 
cursed crane necks always at variance 
with ours)—tired of this same conti- 
nent, and bound for the next steam- 
boat, and for London. Mercy on us, 
what a bedroom! One glance at the 
bed suffices to show that you are now 
amidst the very “ fleurs de lys” (lits ?) 
Hang your tent-beds! How grace- 
fully here disposed the voluminous 
folds of the high-hung drapery! and 
the bed itself, so elastic and so soft, 
so warmly and yet so lightly covered! 
The curtains, too, that throw such 
agreeable tinting on its surface! The 
matrasses are all newly combed and 
carded, and the pillowcases so seduc- 
tively fair! No lover ever dwelt with 
more justifiable complacency on the 
charms of his mistress, than does the 
uninitiated Englishman on the warm 
support of that gently swelling cushion. 
On such a bed, with what enjoyment 
does the traveller stretch forth his 
limbs to their full length when night 
comes, wishing that he were twice as 
long, that he might multiply the points 
of pleasure by increasing those of con 
tact! What a difference between a 
Freneh and an English inn bed! The 
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last, indeed, is too often both bed and 
board—so hard that no impression is 
made by the body lying on it for nine 
mortal hours, or so rank a ditch of 
knotted feathers or matted wool, that, 
after the first plunge, that diagonal 
which Mr Shandy considered among 
the best privileges of celibacy, is 
utterly impossible. No, no. In the 
French bed you are neither swaddled 
in such odious down, nor crimped up 
into a wretched misshapen figure of 
five, nor doubled upon yourself like a 
woodlouse, (unless indeed you have a 
preference for any of those positions,) 
while an easily moveable covering, 
shifting at will, and not fastened down, 
or tucked in under a matrass, hard as 
a deal plank, by the atrocious strait- 
waistcoating of a stiff winding-sheet, 
completes your comforts. Dreams, if 
you have any, are a positive enjoy- 
ment, the happy working of a brain 
agreeably excited, a body well fed, 
and a mind too pleased to wish for, or 
accept, forgetfalness. Health dream- 
ing on aspring matrass! The thing 
speaks for itself. Nor towards morn- 


ing will all the enjoyments of these 
first impressions be nipt by any gruff 
functionary coming, ‘‘ apropos des 


bottes,” to take your clothes, or by a 
bustling virago in petticoats, anxious 
to clear the room of you, and get her 
morning work over. In France take 
your full swing of slumber, stretch, 
yawn, as long as you list, and wake by 
slow degrees to consciousness, when 
the pretty chambermaid, she of yes- 
treen, will come the moment you wish 
for her, to bring you any thing you 
want, with an air of interest that is 
almost too personal! All inns, how- 
ever, are not such as the hotel des Bains, 
and if you go beyond Boulogne, you 
must take philosophy with you. Tra- 
velling any where in France in public 
carriages is sad work. On the slightest 
inequality of surface, the horses of that 
ferocious team instantly drop into a 
slow walk, so as to disconcert all come 
putation of the time to be consumed 
en voyage. Every road in France is 
vastly inferior to ours, being much too 
broad and much too straight—a perfect 
simoon of dnst in summer, and a very 
*¢ slough of despond” in the wet sea- 
son. Here and there a hut or two, 
with a vine bush, or that well known 
martial beer sign; stone mounds for 
hedges, comfortless farm-houses, vil- 
Jagea of mud, mortar, and mouldy 
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thatch. These are of course, and never 
vary. For figures the French land. 
scape is still worse off. A postilion, 
jingling back from the last * relai,” 
the corresponding or rival diligence 
which meets you, or an equipage or 
two “ en poste,” but no country gen- 
tlemen riding back to dinner, or sub- 
stantial farmer from market town, and 
soon. Once booked and penned in, 
many a long, long mile has slowly to 
recede ere the first halt for dinner shall 
take place. At last, after passing at 
a walk into the outer encetnte of some 
decrepit walls, with green mounds, a 
deserted rampart and a solitary sen- 
try-box at its angle, is descried, tower- 
ing high over a green fosse, quaking 
with the hoarse notes of the ‘ Ros- 
signols de Marais,” the only kind of 
‘** rosignol"’ known here. Your di- 
ligence tugs up all this, and rolls over 
fifty feet of rough pavement-stones 
to the drawbridge,—the drawbridge 
shakes its chain, and you are in the 
town. The “ Mairie,” the “ Caisse 
Hypothecaire,” and that little squab 
building, with a portico and tricolor- 
ed flag, yclept the “* Palais de Jus- 
tice,” are passed, and you turn into the 
gateway of the inn, where “ trois 
quarts d’heure” is the allotted time, 
and long enough it is, for dinner, 
where there is too much that one 
must, and nothing that one ought to 
eat. They always choose fortified 
towns for these trials of the chylopoi- 
etic viscera, in order, perhaps, to con- 
vince us of the impracticability of 
starving out a garrison thus provi- 
sioned! After dinner come cigars— 
you are too polite to refuse, and too 
wise to smoke one yourself. A single 
smoker of this kind will suffice to fill 
the coach with rank poison for the 
rest of the journey; but night will 
come, and he will then perhaps be 
obliged to sleep. Night has come! 
but Numbers 5 and 6 now keep num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, and 4 from closing their 
eyes by gabbling French; or if you 
drop off, a substantial nightmare, the 
weight of which is aggravated by the 
garlic you have unconsciously swal- 
lowed, inflicts its keenness full upon 
your chest. Morning comes—early 
morning, and one might now sleep 
from very exhaustion, but a current 
of cold air is let in suddenly at the 
coach door, bringing intelligence that 
here the coach stops to breakfast! 
How one breakfast summons differs 
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from another, and how is this second 
French breakfast at variance with the 
first at Boulogne! Unshaved, (and 
beards grow unpleasantly quick in a 
diligence,) unkempt, unwashed, with 
some disposition to headache, and no 
disposition to food, one must either 
turn out to eat and drink at a prepos- 
terous hour, or remain for eight hours 
longer without sustenance of any kind ! 
“ Aprés vous, Monsieur ; aprés vous!” 
(for none care to be first to turn out 
half-asleep into the cold, and a French- 
man’s politeness is perhaps never seen 
to greater advantage than under such 
circumstances,) and thus the diligence 
disgorging us slowly, goes to see its 
horses baited in the yard behind! In 
again and off again, to resume a pos- 
ture where you can neither give nor 
expect quarter, how welcome is the 
announcement from the conducteur of 
a long ‘ cote &@ monter,” and you 
spring out, and strive to get some 
way in advance of the coach. Now, 
turn for a moment and survey the 
“insides.” What a picturesque set 
of mortals is winding up_the hill in 
different detachments, while the huge, 
heavy, dust-coloured machine creeps 
round its slow axles,—stops, moves, 
and is again motionless on the hill! 
With the healthy glow of exercise on 
one’s brow, it is pleasant to look down 
upon the plain below, on the town 
and steeples under your feet—on the 
hill on which the sun is dipping, or 
where he is smiling his last smile on 
the noiseless and apparently motion- 
less river ; or where a band of pea- 
sants are depositing the last load of 
fragrant clover on the new rick, with 
a foreground of the cart and its sleepy 
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cattle in beautiful relief. But we 
must make haste to observe—forto ad- 
mire in detail is not permitted to him 
who puts himself into the hands of 
‘* Lafitte and Gaillard; and, lo! 
while we dwell, or would dwell, on, 
such calming objects, the sudden ap- 
parition of the detestable diligence, 
rises slowly towards the brow of the 
hill. Soon are those capacious jaws 
wide open. There she is in mid- 
road, and seems to exercise some fas 
cination over her “ insides,” who are 
instantly seen running like so many 
kangaroos, \o be pouched once more in 
her vast interior. Sixteen men and 
women get in, and on, and about her, 
and then, like a gorged * boa,” she 
again begins to trail her long body 
through the dust. At last—at last 
St Denys is passed, and all the sad 
reality of travel in France is for a time 
dispelled as the traveller nears Paris. 
‘¢ Messieurs, maintenant nous voila 
arrivés au centre de la civilisation,” 
exclaims a Frenchman, hitherto im- 
perturbably silent, and now begin- 
ning to rouse himself as he takes down 
his hat and puts up his “ casquette” 
in the net-work, but the words are 
searcely out of his vain-glorious 
mouth, when at the very circumfe- 
rence of this privileged centre, the 
coach is made to draw up, and haply 
to remain an hour to have its passen- 
gers examined in detail, or its bag- 
gage probed by the long “‘ ramrods” 
of the Detroit! It is then the English- 
man’s turn to smile, while the enraged 
Frenchman swears ‘ pestes” and 
‘¢ sacres” at his own canaille, and at 
his own government who supports 
them! 
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PROTESTANTISM IN GENEVA. 


A Retrospect. 


Tue Reformation of the sixteenth 
century reached its climax in Switzer- 
land. The work which Luther be- 
gun, and in all its great features 
effected, Zwingle carried further out, 
and Calvin finished. It was not so 
much onward progress, as completion, 
that fell to the task of Calvin. The 
doctrines which are called calvinistic, 
were common to all the early reform- 
ers, and were received as fundamental 
in Germany, France, England, Scot- 
land, Belgium, and Holland. But 
Calvin first formed into a coherent 
system of theology the doctrines 
which his predecessors had taught 
separately and less distinctly, as de- 
tached truths—he showed the whole- 
ness, the completeness, the mutual de- 
pendency of all its parts on the gos- 
pel scheme. In accomplishing this 
work, he exhibited himself to the 
world as the closest and most power- 
ful reasoner, perhaps, that ever lived ; 
and likewise—as he confined himself, 
in all his reasonings, strictly to the 
Bible—as the greatest of theologians. 
It was admirable to behold Christian- 
ity, hitherto seen only (by compari- 
son atleast) in a confused magnificence 
of details, stand up in a simple, grand 
unity, and entireness of plan. This 
is what Calvin accomplished ; and as 
he lived and ruled in Geneva, and his 
influence extended over all Switzer- 
land, the Swiss churches, especially 
that of Geneva, were regarded as the 
first among the reformed communions 
in doctrinal science and purity, for 
the period of nearly one hundred 
years. Geneva was the great theolo- 
gical city ; from all parts of the world, 
students came to study theology under 
her doctors. Her high Christian 
theology was her great glory—efface 
it from her history, and her history is 
almost blank of interest. By it she 
had, and historically has, a conspicu- 
ous eJevation in the eye of the whole 
world. Towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, however, her 
theology began visibly to decline ; and 
in the eighteenth century, she was as 
remarkable among other Protestant 
communities, for a low, weak, and 


diluted Christianity, as she had before 
been for her advanced position in the 
very van of the Reformation. 

It would be extremely interesting 
to trace the causes and progress of 
this declension thoroughly ; but to do 
so, further than by a few remarks that 
may lie in our way, would be to trans- 
gress the limits to which we desire to 
confine ourselves. 

It is a common notion in Geneva, 
that relaxation of doctrine there, came 
first from the last great theologian that 
canton can boast— Alphonse Turretini. 
This divine, whose name is now almost 
forgotten, was certainly agreat author. 
His works, written in Latin, which 
are voluminous, are deep, solid, and 
learned ; but their orthodoxy is some- 
what dubious. He flourished towards 
the close of the seventeenth, and du- 
ring a great part of the eighteenth 
century. He was one of the first who, 
after the Reformation, deemed he was 
doing Christianity a good service by 
building her a house of philosophy for 
her to dwellin. One of his favourite 
maxims was—“ Zeologi, non philo- 
sophi, religio fortuita est magis quam 
quesita.” There wasa whole school 
of divines of this temper at that time. 
Turretini was contemporary with 
Tillotson and Burnet, with whom he 
maintained correspondence, as he did 
also with Liebnitz. It was then the 
custom for candidates for the ministry 
at Geneva, to travel in foreign coun- 
tries previous to their ordination. To 
this practice has been attributed the 
first importation of loose, or what 
are called liberal opinions, into that 
city. Turretini duly made the pre- 
scribed tour; and we are informed 
that he solicited, and obtained, the 
honour of being presented to Ninon 
de l’Enclos, who admired greatly les 
graces de son esprit. This incident 
shows the sort of influence to which 
the Genevese students of divinity 
were subjected in their travels; es- 
pecially as Paris was considered as 
the very centre of enlightenment and 
refinement, and there it was that they 
sought chiefly to cultivate their minds, 
and to form their characters. 
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_ This was the age of reasoners, of 
earnest thinkers, who had this peculiar 
to them, that they showed a strong 
disposition to discard from the sphere 
of reason every thing that was inca- 
pable of analytic examination, or of 
logical demonstration. They did 
wonders in anatomizing the human 
mind as a surgeon would the human 
body. But their philosophy, highly 
valuable in itself, was still more high- 
ly injurious, inasmuch as all those 
subjects—that infinite experience, and 
wide vital play of human nature— 
which could not be brought within its 
compass, were by its doctors virtually 
dismissed as futile. Revelation, how- 
ever, though justly subjected in its 
lowest groundworks to the verifying 
test of this philosophy, is really one 
of the subjects out of its reach. Once 
tested as to its authenticity, it opens 
a new world of its own. It was natu- 
ral, therefore, that its highest claims 
should have been disallowed, whilst 
the philosophic school alluded to was 
ascendant. Without referring to in- 
fidel writers, it is certain, that those of 
eminence of this period who profess- 
ed themselves to be believers, nar- 
rowed greatly the Christian faith, in 
order to make their profession good. 
The minds of these authors were so 


fully possessed of, so embraced round 
‘ by their philosophy, that it was only 
by including religion within its do- 
main, that it could find a lodgment in 


their understandings. Christianity 


was robbed completely of its spirit, of- 


its energies, of all its diviner aspects, 
by this compression, by this confine- 
ment. It was surmounted by philo- 
sophy, and took the appearance rather 
of a philosophical, than of a revealed 
creed. In a word, the effect produced, 
though not intended, by the serious 
conscientious philosopher of the 
eighteenth century, was, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, to unrevelation- 
ize revelation. Of these Locke stands 
at the head, and it is not consequently 
surprising to find Voltaire claiming 
him as an anti-christian author: for, 
though personally an humble believer, 
the tendency of his works, as the 
prince of infidels perceived, was to in- 
troduce a mode of thinking and rea- 
soning, which, had it much longer 
prevailed, would have banished faith 
and religious aspiration of every kind 
from the earth. 
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As it was, Locke's influence was 
strongly perceptible in the religious 
books of the time. How thin, flat, 
and cold is the English theology—can 
it be called theology ?—of this period ! 
Tillotson and Burnet among our 
clergy, and Addison among our lay- 
writers, show it in all the unctionless 
elegance and propriety of its philoso- 
phic good sense.. Throughout Europe, 
here and there only an exception be- 
ing noticeable, the mental level was 
the same. Reason, or rather reason- 
ing and taste were cultivated—but 
there was no elevation of thought; and 
especially spiritual themes, and spiri- 
tual reflections, which belong peculi- 
arly to revelation, which constitute 
the substratum itself, the very inward 
essence of the Bible, were, as by com- 
mon tacit consent, consigned over to 
silence, or, perhaps, with contempt, 
regarded as the fantastic illusions of 
a diseased brain. 

Turretini partook largely of the 
temper of the age he lived in. He 
was the great philosophizer of Chris- 
tianity. Treating of the Christian 
religion under philosophic points of 
view, in the form of academic exer- 
cises, as he exclusively did, his ortho- 
doxy was but a body of doctrines 
without a spiritual soul, without the 
warmth-of-heart affections to give it 
life; and, by his example, he doubtless 
prepared the way for others to reduce 
this rigid magisterial orthodoxy within 
more philosophical limits still. 

Two facts well illustrate the charac- 
ter of Turretini as a theologian, and 
the character also of the epoch. 

lst, He entered into consultation 
with Tillotson, Wake, and some Ger- 
man divines, to devise means for 
bringing about a doctrinal and eccle- 
siastical uniformity between all the 
Protestant churches and sects of Eu- 
rope. The very idea of this shows a 
willingness to make great sacrifices,— 
sacrifices which would have been equi- 
valent to a neutralization of the most 
important doctrines, from which the 
divisions he sought to heal have 
sprung—to a neutralization, indeed, 
as an attentive consideration of the 
project will show, of Christianity it- 
self. For does the proposal, Jet the 
reader determine, of a common agree 
ment in theological questions between 
widely-separated churches, denote a 
desire to promote Christian charity 
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and unity; or does it betoken the sub- 
siding of every specific conviction into 
a wide generality of assent about 
Christianity, which, however specious 
it may be in superficial theory, must 
nullify in practice the power of the 
Gospel altogether ? The kind of union, 
also, such a proposal tends to, would 
it not be the foundation, as it has 
hitherto been the only. one, for a su- 
perstructure of sacerdotal dominion 
and tyranny? And is it really good 
for any thing else? The bare con- 
templation of the scheme of agree- 
ment by one occupying the position of 
Turretini, affords a strong proof that 
the distinctive tenets of Calvinism as 
opposed to the Jater views of Armi- 
nius, were already held but in very 
low estimation in Geneva. 

2d, A Confession of Faith called 
the Consensus, drawn up at the Synod 
of Dordrecht, had been formally 
adopted by the Genevan Church, and 
by those of some other of the Swiss 
cantons, as expressive of the funda- 
mental tenets of their creed. In fact, 
it held the same place in the Church 
of Geneva that the thirty-nine articles 
did in the Church of England. It 
determined all her most essential doc- 
trines, was the base on which her 


teaching rested, and by defining what 
was, it excluded thereby very suffi- 
ciently what was not to be taught 
within the precincts of the national 


establishment. This Consensus was, 
during the time of Turretini, and 
chiefly by his influence, abolished. 
The act itself was accomplished in a 
clandestine illegal manner, very cha- 
racteristic of the period, and of the 
men who performed it. The imme- 
diate object was to bring about the 
uniformity we have just spoken of. 
It appears by documents we have 
seen—especially some letters from 
Archbishop Tillotson to Turretini— 
that the king of England and the king 
of Prussia were anxious to effect this 
purpose, and a suppression of con- 
fession was considered as the first ne- 
cessary step towards it. Such sup- 
pression would, however, have excited 
a good deal of popular comment and 
resistance, had it been openly avowed. 
The Genevan clergy, therefore, as- 
serted, that they did not intend by any 
express law to abrogate the Consensus, 
but merely to lay it aside by a resu- 
lution come to, inter parictes, by their 
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own body, as superfluous; the Cate- 
chism, they declared, of Calvin an- 
nouncing the same doctrines, and be- 
ing quite sufficient to secure their 
preservation. But after the stronger 
defence was removed, the weaker one 
was only suffered to remain standing 
for a season, to mask further opera- 
tions. And the consequences of this 
first breach made in the constitution 
of the national church were, as might 
have been expected, most baneful. 
A door was, by this measure, thrown 
open to every latitudinarian interpre- 
tation of Scripture; and in a very 
short time after it took place, the theo- 
logy of Genevan divines had declined 
from the high absoluteness of Calvin- 
ism into Socinian equivocations. 
There is a tradition in Geneva, to 
which credit is attached by many 
whose opinions are of great weight, 
that about this time a society, com- 
posed of the most eminent and learned 
men of that city, was secretly formed 
for the express purpose of reducing 
Christianity, in practice, to within what 
they called the limits of sound reason. 
Of course, we should pay no attention 
to this tradition, being unsupported 
by any direct authentic evidence, if the 
story had not reached us from many 
quarters, and been insisted on as true, 
by persons who are in the best posi- 
tion to preserve traditionary informa- 
tion. In a little republic, too, like 
Geneva, where all the families know 
each other from father to son, any 
remarkable fact may be much better 
traditionally handed down through 
two generations only, than it could be 
in larger communities. The society 
in question had at its head a very dis- 
tinguished man, with whose name, ne- 
vertheless, the majority of our readers 
are probably unacquainted, Abou- 
zit, a celebrated geometrician, who, 
though he has produced few works, 
enjoyed during his life a high Euro. 
pean renown. Sir Isaac Newton con- 
sidered him a worthy umpire in a dis- 
pute between himself and Liebnitz ; 
and it was in deference to his judg- 
ment that our great astronomer chan- 
ged an opinion he had expressed 
touching the eclipse observed by 
Thales in 585 before the Christian era. 
Abouzit seems to have united all suf- 
frages. Voltaire always spoke of him 
with the highest admiration. Among 
his countrymen the esteem he com- 
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manded amounted to veneration ; and, 
by all accounts, he was as amiable and 
excellent in all the private relations of 
society as he was accomplished and 
rofound. When such a man puts 
himself atthe head of such a society, we 
may be sure that his motive is pure. It 
was through a warm, mistaken philan- 
thropy, that he, and others no doubt 
worthy to beassociated with him, form- 
ed the project we have mentioned. 
They considered the mysteries and mi- 
racles of Christianity soto disfigure and 
vitiate its pure morality, that they de- 
termined, without shocking the public 
prejudices, quietly, by the influence 
they could so sensibly exert in all the 
high places of the little republic, to 
purge these spots practically out of it. 
And that they succeeded to a great ex- 
tent in their design, the facts we have 
ia continuance to record will show. 
After the death of Turretini, two 
names which have fallen into merited 
obscurity, meet us in the history of 
the Church of Geneva—Jacob Vernet, 
and Jacob Vernes. Both these persons 
lived and wrote in the heart of the 
eighteenth century, and were active 
and effective men of their day. From 
the works of the former, who was a 
disciple of Turretini, it is evident that 
he had adopted Socinian views. He 
was a professor and pastor. Vernes, 
also a pastor, and a man of wealth, 
whose amiable manners and cultivated 
mind gained him many friends, and 
made him very popular, was decidedly, 
if not avowedly, Socinian. These two 
men are the last doctors of the Gene- 
van Church of whom any record or 
memory exists down to the last twenty- 
five years, Very ordinary individuals 
themselves, they have borrowed some 
lustre from the great authors with 
whom they lived in intimacy, or with 
whom they corresponded. Vernet 
exchanged frequent letters with Mon- 
tesquieu, whose great work on the 
Esprit des Lois was published under 
his superintendance at Geneva. With 
Voltaire also, and with Rousseau, he 
had frequent intercourse. He had the 
honour of being lampooned by the 
philosopher of Ferney, and between 
him and the wretched Jean Jacques 
there passed many letters of hypocri- 
tical sensibility and base prevarica- 
tions on both sides, on the subject of 
christian doctrines. Vernes was still 
more conspicuous for his connexion 
with these illustrious men. He was 


the intimate friend of Voltaire, was 
the oft-invited guest at Ferney; and 
he who had taken for his motto 
Ecrapez L'Infume, used to call this 
ordained minister of the gospel his 
s¢ dear priest,” his ‘* amiable pastor.” 
With Rousseau, however, Vernes had 
chiefly to do. At first a friend to 
this most eloquent of sophists and un- 
happy of men, he attacked him after- 
wards with great virulence on the 
Confession of Faith of the Savoyard 
vicar in the Emelius. Hence Rous- 
seau’s excommunication from the Pro- 
testant Church of his native city, and 
hence his celebrated Lettres de La 
Montagne, which throw so much light 
on the character of the Genevanclergy 
of that day. 

To prove the Socinianism of Vernet 
and Vernes—or, if those who tread 
actually in their steps should like the 
word better, their Arianism—one has 
but to glance over the works of these 
pastors. In a volume of dissertations 
on doctrinal subjects, entitled Opuscula 
Selecta Theoloyica, Vernet endeavours 
to make it appear, that the dogma of 
original sin was not known to the an- 
cient Hebrews. He maintains that it 
was not till the Jewish nation fell into 
the hands of ignorant teachers, who 
introduced various superstitions and 
fabulous traditions among them, that 
this doctrine found a place in their 
creed. He alleges that the Targum, 
which appeared in the time of Herod, 
first spread the opinion that * i was 
by the malice of the Serpent that the inha- 
bitants of the earth were subject to death,” 
but that none but the vulgar believed 
the fable.” He then goes on with the 
most conceited self-sufficiency to insist, 
that Tertullian and St Augustine were 
quite mistaken on this point; and that 
their mistake arose from a misrepre- 
sentation of certain passages of St 
Paul’s Epistles. In another disquisi- 
tion, De Deitate Christi, this same M. 
Vernet affirms, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity has no countenance in the 
Bible, and is to be traced to its origin 
in the obscure metaphysics of Plotinus, 
who announced it first to the world, 
towards the close of the third cen- 
tury, in a work entitled Of the Three 
Primordial Substances. Many other 
assertions of a like Socinian stamp 
might be cited from the writings of 
this person ; but, in order to be brief, 
we will merely refer our readers to 
his catechism, and to that of his col- 
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league Vernes. In neither of these 
catechisms is the deity of Christ 
acknowledged. It is, on the contrary, 
denied, by being, in the most marked 
and striking manner, omitted, when 
the nature and birth of the Messiah 
are explained. There is a design, 
however, to hide this denial of the 
Godhead of Christ in both of these 
treacherous expositions of the Christian 
creed, Words with many meanings, 
and many shades of meaning, are used ; 
but never, when the divinity of the 
Saviour is in question, the right word 
—the plain one in which no subter- 
fuge can lurk. The bad faith of Ver- 
net especially, the subdolous manner 
in which he strove to insinuate, unob- 
served, his heretical opinions into the 
public mind, is seen in a fact which 
might be esteemed insignificant, if it 
did not, with a multitude of other 
small traits of a similar kind, betray 
the cautious aggressiveness, with which 
he and his brother pastors sought 
to Socinianize the church of which 
they were the sworn ministers and 
ostensible guardians. In the first 
edition of his catechism just alluded 
to, there is a section entitled— Of the 
Divinity of Christ, in which, neverthe- 
less, this divinity is denied; in the 
second edition, this title is changed 
into The Divine Nature of Christ ; and 
in the third and last edition, the same 
section, its former title being sup- 
pressed, is headed thus: Of the Names 
and Offices of Jesus Christ. 

The pastors had probably more than 
one motive for concealing the purpose 
they entertained, but their chief motive 
for the secrecy. with which they pur- 
sued it, was this—that a large portion 
of the inhabitants of Geneva were 
then strongly attached to the ortho- 
dox doctrines. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes had brought to that 
eity numbers who had fled from per- 
secution in France, and their descend- 
ants still elung with so much ardour 
to the creed for which their fathers 
had suffered, that it would have been 
highly imprudent to have roused their 
suspicions as to what was going on. 
The works of the pastors being, most 
of them, written in Latin, were out of 
their reach. This made the clandes- 
tine plan to Socinianize the church 
more easy. A few ordinary .artifices 
and prevarications, thus sufficed to 
blind the people, till the people be- 
came, in a short time, as indifferent to 
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religious truth as the clergy were 
hostile to it. 

There can be no doubt that the 
French philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, contributed much towards 
corrupting the doctrine of the Geneva 
divines. This infidel school of so- 
called philosophy told, for many rea- 
sons, with more effect upon Geneva, 
than upon any other place out of 
France ; Geneva is close upon the 
French frontier—the language of her 
inhabitants is French. She was, as 
the real head of the federal cantons, 
neither so insignificant—so adjective, 
if the term may be used—a country, 
(as Belgium might then have been 
considered,) as to have felt but pass- 
ively the ruling influences of the age ; 
nor had she in herself those counter 
influences to put forth, which would 
have preserved her from subservience 
to the mental superiority of her great 
neighbour. She had been lately re~ 
nowned—her old renown kept her up 
in the eye of the world—she had pre- 
tensions literary, philosophical—she 
was regarded as the nurse of letters, 
as well as of freedom—she had during 
the existing generation produced 
Bonnet and Rousseau. In a word, 
she was just in that position of quasi 
eminence that fitted her to receive 
willingly, with all the pride and con- 
ceit of an inferior imitating a supe- 
rior, the fullest second-hand impres- 
sion of French philosophy. She had 
no single great man within her walls, 
and, what was worse, many clerical 
pretenders to literary fame; and 
above all, her Christianity, which 
would have been the only effective 
antagonist of the infidel philosophy, 
had capitulated—had made with it 
terms of peace. One is not surprized, 
then, to find Geneva at this period 
the pet city of the French philosophers. 
As a republican city, she would have 
been, at any time, the proper object 
of their laudation, if her religion had 
not revolted them. But when they 
could call her the philosophic city as 
well as the republican city, she was 
exactly the example they sought for, 
to illustrate their principles. 

Voltaire invented legends about 
China, to show how civilized, how 
moral, how happy, a nation might 
be without Christianity. We may 
imagine, then, with what eagerness he 
and his co-mates, not having to travel 
this time to the Celestial empire for 
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an example, seized upon an instance, 
as they deemed, close by them, which 
went to exhibit Christianity on the 
decline — abated almost to a mere 
name; whilst philosophy and freedom 
throve only the more on that account, 
among a contented, flourishing, and 
highly instructed people. This at 
least was the view which the philoso- 
phers took of Geneva ; it was to this 
view that she owed the praises they 
lavished upon her; and certainly the 
fact that they did so praise her, that 
they did hold her up as an illustration 
of the virtue of their own anti- 
christian principles, is a strong proof 
that she merited this evil distinction. 
In a letter of Voltaire to D' Alem- 
bert, dated September 23, 1763, we 
find this expression—‘ I will never 
pardon you for not having returned 
by Geneva; you would have been 
delighted to see the accomplishment 
of all your predictions ;"’ and in an- 
other letter in 1768, to the Marquis of 
Villevielle, he writes—* Be assured 
there are not twenty persons in 
Geneva who do not abjure Calvin as 
heartily as they dothe Pope.” D’Alem- 
bert’s celebrated article in the Ency- 
clopedia, however, entitled Geneva, 
the materials for which—we must 


bear in mind this significant circum- 
stance—were furnished him by a 
Genevan pastor, named Mouchon, is 


much bolder, and more decisive. In 
this article, from which we here insert 
an extract, D’ Alembert gives a fear- 
ful picture of a fallen church, and 
shows the joy of the French philoso- 
pher in contemplating it. 

After having lauded Geneva as 
the philosophic city, the Encyclope- 
dist notices an inscription on her 
Hotel de Ville, in which the Pope is 
designated as Antichrist, upon which 
he exclaims—“ In our days there is 
no Antichrist.” He then goes on 
thus :— 

“We must not think that the 
Genevese entertain the prevalent 
opinions on those articles of religion 
elsewhere deemed most important. 
Many of them believe no longer in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ ; and hell, 
one of the principal points of our 
creed, is discarded from that of many 
of their pastors. It would be, accord- 
ing to them, to outrage the Deity, to 
imagine that this Being, so full of 
justice and benevolence, were capable 
of punishing our faults by an eternity 
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of torments. They maintain that we 
should never literally interpret those 
parts of the sacred volume, which 
appear to wound humanity and rea- 
son. To say all in a word, several 
pastors of Geneva have no other’ reli- 
gion than that of a perfect Socinian- 
ism. They reject all mysteries, and 
believe that the first principle of true 
religion is to propose nothing to be- 
lief which shocks our reason :—thus, 
when they are pressed on the necessity 
of revelation, a dogma so essential to 
Christianity, they substitute the word 
utility, which seems to them less hard 
and positive; in this they are not 
orthodox, but they are consistent with 
their own principles. Respect for 
Jesus Christ and the scriptures, is 
perhaps the only thing which distin- 
guishes the Christianity of Geneva 
from pure Deism.” 

Calvin, disciple of Christ, hear 
this! Thy church, erewhile the 
glory of the Reformation, is now 
gloried in by infidels! Her name is 
struck out from the records of Christ’s 
faithful witnesses, to be inscribed in 
the very Bible of unbelievers! How 
scarlet is the bare fact! How it 
startles and shocks! How damning 
it is in its own light! It speaks 
louder and more eloquently than a 
thousand accusers ! 

The venerable company—so are 
the society of pastors at Geneva called 
—published a paper, which they 
called a declaration, in answer to 
D’Alembert’s article. They deny 
therein the truth of the account he 
gives of their doctrines ; but in terms 
so vague, and susceptible of so many 
constructions, that their declaration 
really declares nothing, and leaves 
the charge against them in full force. 
This document must inspire every 
reader with the most painful con- 
tempt for those who drew it up ; and 
yet with pity at the embarrassment of 
men of general respectability of cha- 
racter, who had placed themselves in 
such a position, that they dared not 
be frank and true either towards infi- 
dels, or towards orthodox Christians. 
M. Vernet, subsequent to this decla- 
ration, undertook to confute, in a more 
complete manner, the assertions of 
D’Alembert. He wrote two disputa- 
tious volumes with this purpose ; but 
he really only very imperfectly con- 
tradicts a few of the least important 
of the Encyclopedist’s allegations. The 
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others appear to have been substan- 
tially true, from the very reply which 
they provoked. The accusation 
against, or rather the approving de- 
scription—for such it was intended to 
be—of the Geneva clergy, is compris- 
ed in a few lines, and in still fewer it 
might have been refuted. The vene- 
rable company, or the pastor Vernet, 
who was at their head, had but to re- 
cite, in a few brief sentences, a dis- 
tinct creed; and had it been in the 
main orthodox, this would have been 
a satisfactory answer. But the equi- 
vocations and circumlocutions which 
were resorted to, show that there was 
no point-blank reply at hand to be 
given. Indeed, Vernet’s own works 
were against him, and fur D’ Alembert, 
so that his defence of the company 
was a lame and an angry, a sore and 
a sorry affair, both to him and to 
them. 

We must mention here, that this 
pastor thought the Christianity taught 
under his auspices might have the ap- 
probation even of Voltaire. He wrote 
to this declared enemy of the Chris- 
tian faith, on his first coming to Fer- 
ney, a letter in which there is the 
following passage, which shows how 
tame religion must have become, how 
accommodated to the taste of incre- 
dulity, when such an appeal could be 
made in its favour to such a man, and 
from such a quarter :— 

*¢ You know,” writes Vernet, * that 
religion is as necessary to men as 
government; and you see that ours is 
so simple, so wise, so gentle, so Ex- 
PURGATED, (epurée, the word purified 
does not give its equivalent sense in 
English,) that a philosopher could not 
demand amore rational one, nor a 
politician one more conducive to the 
public good.” 

Vernes’ controversy with Rousseau 
was much of the same character as 
that of Vernet with D’Alembert. 
Rousseau, in his confession of faith of 
the Savoyard vicar, had denied the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. On this 
point Vernes dares not meet him. 
He shifts therefore his ground to the 
subject of miracles, which Rousseau 
had also denied. But he had too able 
an adversary to deal with to be allow- 
ed to confine the question to this topic. 
Rousseau, after insinuating that the 
miracle article of faith had been got 
up (batie aprés coup) merely for the 
occasion, challenges the whole con- 
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fraternity of pastors to stand forward 
and defend their orthodoxy, on all 
those fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity which they had renounced. 
He thus has his assailants at great ad- 
vantage. Without reply, they were 
obliged to hear such language as this. 

«©The church of Geneva had ap- 
peared for a considerable time to po- 
sess more of the true spirit of Christi- 
anity than any other, and on this de- 
ceitful appearance, I honoured her 
pastors with praises of which they 
seemed to be worthy. But now these 
same pastors, hitherto all compliance 
and suppleness, have become sudden- 
ly so rigid as to carp at the orthodoxy 
ofa layman, whilst they leave their 
own in most scandalous uncertainty. 
They are asked if Jesus Christ is 
God, and dare not give an answer. 
They are asked what mysteries they 
admit, and they dare not give an an- 
swer, On what points will they then 
reply? And what can be their fun- 
damental articles which differ from 
mine, if those comprised in the above 
questions be not of the number? 

** A philosopher casts a rapid glance 
on them; he sees through them; he 
sees in them Arians, Socinians; he 
declares the fact openly, thinking to 
do them honour, when immediately in 
alarm and consternation they assemble 
together ; all is discussion, agitation ; 
they are at their wits’ end; and after 
consultations, deliberations, and con- 
ferences numberless, the whole ends 
in a confused logomachy, in which 
they say neither Yes nor No. Is not 
the orthodox doctrine very clear, and 
is it notin sure hands? Oh, Gene- 
vese ! your ministers are strange men ! 
They know not either what they be- 
lieve, or what they do not believe; 
they know not even what they would 
seem to believe ; and their only mode 
of establishing their own faith is by 
attacking that of others.” 

In truth, the Genevan clergy felt se- 
verely the falseness of their position. 
This is proved not merely by their 
evasions of the direct questions as to 
the Divinity of Christ, so repeatedly 
put to them, but also by the fact that 
the examination of Rousseau’s hereti- 
cal opinions, which was alone within 
the competence of the consistory, was 
transferred illegally to the civil power, 
who pronounced condemnation on 
them, and put their author out of the 
pale of the Republic. The venerable 
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company doubtless perceived that had 
this judgment emanated from them, 
they would have been obliged to 
pronounce it on strictly theological 
grounds, which would have forced 
them to be explicit as to their own 
doctrines whilst condemning the here- 
sies of another. 

As to Rousseau, it is by no means 
improbable, that his opinions pointed 
to a result of a practical sort he may 
have vaguely entertained. In_ his 
Social Contract, he sketches the out- 
line plan of a civil religion. The New 
Testament, divested of its miracles and 
mysteries, would have furnished just 
the proper base for this religion, the 
idea of which he so fondly cherished ; 
and he may have deemed the season 
and circumstances propitious for push- 
ing his theory out into eventual, 
though not immediate, practice. A 
whole church, one firmly constituted, 
and that of his native city too, seem~ 
ed disposed, as far as he could judge, 
to give admission to his views, at 
least not to repel them, and to let 
them work their own way. He made 
advances to this church ; he expressed 
the most ardent desire to be received 
openly into her bosom. With many 


of her pastors he was personally and 
intimately acquainted, and, in their 


conversations, it might not have ap- 
peared that their religious sentiments 
differed very materially from his own. 
In their works, their Christianity, 
compared with the orthodox standard, 
had an almost doctrineless aspect. 
They had discarded the most import- 
ant mysteries of the gospel — the 
godhead of the Messiah, original 
sin, the atonement, regeneration, and 
the doctrines of free grace and predes- 
tination. The gospel, thus stripped of 
all that distinguishes it from a system 
of ethics, looked very bare, and ex- 
tremely rational; and the Christian 
theology revived at the Reformation, 
seemed on the very point of being 
converted into a Christian philosophy, 
in agreement with the spirit of the 
age. This would have suited Rous- 
seau’s theory exactly, and would have 
been quite on a level, almost synony- 
mous, with his confession of faith in 
Emelius. And when we consider 
that the pastors themselves were mix- 
ed with the philosophers ; that they 
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gloried in their philosophic liberality, 
and corresponded, some of them fami- 
liarly, on terms of cordial friendship, 
with the most determined infidels of 
the day, it is not surprising that the 
sanguine-dreaming Rousseau should 
have hoped, as he affirms he did, for 
their countenance to his religious 
views, and have expected to find in 
them very effective, if not very pro- 
minent confederates, in promoting the 
project we suppose him somewhat ob- 
scurely to have harboured. The fol« 
lowing passage from his Lettres de 
la Montagne, seems to give some 
colour to the conjecture we have haz- 
arded. He therein, giving a very just 
picture of the religious state of Europe 
at the time, intimates—and this inti- 
mation is full of meaning—that he had 
had the Genevan clergy in his mind 
in his portrait of the Savoyard vicar. 

‘¢ As for me,” he says, “ 1 consi- 
dered it the glory and happiness of my 
country to possess a clergy, animated 
by aspirit so rare, that, without at- 
taching themselves to doctrines purely 
speculative, they centred all religion 
in morality and the duties of the man 
and the citizen. I thought, without 
taking upon me directly their defence, 
I should be doing the state a good ser- 
vice, by justifying the maxims I sup- 
posed them to hold, and by warding 
off the censures to which they were 
exposed. By showing that what they 
neglected was neither certain nor use- 
ful, I hoped to put a check upon those 
who would have imputed this neglect 
to them as acrime. Without naming 
them, without referring to them, with~ 
out compromising their orthodoxy, I 
held them up as an example to all 
theologians. 

«* My design was a bold one, but it 
was not rash; and had not circum- 
stances intervened which it was impos- 
sible to foresee, it would naturally 
have succeeded. Many enlightened 
men, illustrious magistrates, enter- 
tained, equally with myself, this con- 
viction. Reflect upon the religious 
state of Europe at the moment when 
my book* was published, and you will 
see that the probability was that it 
would be every where well received. 
Religion, brought in all countries into 
discredit by philosophy, had lost its 
ascendant, even over the populace, 





* Emelius. 
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Ecclesiastics, obstinately bent on prop- 
piog it up on its weak side, allowed it 
to be mined in its foundations ; and the 
whole edifice, bending to its fall, was 
ready to sink under its own weight into 
ruins. Controversies had ceased, be- 
cause no one was avy longer interested 
in them ; and peace reigned among all 
parties, because no one cared about 
his own party. What a moment to 
establish a solid peace! And whom 
could a work offend, which—blaming 
none, excluding none—showed that all 
were essentially agreed, despite their 
differences? ‘This was to set up at 
once philosophic liberty and religious 
piety ; it was to reconcile the love of 
order with respect for particular pre- 
judices ; it was to destroy at their root 
all fanatical dissensions, and to realise 
the wish of the Abbé St Pierre—to 
abolish theology, that religion might 
flourish.” 

Subsequent to these controversies 
with D’Alembert and Rousseau, the 
Genevan clergy gave fresh manifes- 
tations of their Socinian principles. 
In 1777 a M. Jean Lecointe, a candi- 
date tor holy orders, being at the time 
a pupil of M. Vernet, proclaimed, 
with the approbation of the pastors, 
the following sentiments, in a proba- 
tionary discourse : “ that it was highly 
condemnable to regard Jesus Christ as 
equal to God the Father; that, excel- 
lent as he was, he was inferior to the 
Father by his nature, and subject to 
obedience. Sequitur ut ostendamus 
personam illam ut eximiam, minime ta- 
men putrt e@quiparandam esse, timo tum 
natura, tum voluntate et obedientiad, in- 
ferivrem, ac suljeciam.” He further 
rejected the expression Sun of God, 
because it seemed to equal Jesus Christ 
with the Father, nullé adhibita gradis 
distinctione. He then declared that 
we should not render the same degree 
of honuur to the Son as to the Father— 
**non eodem honoris graducolendum esse 
Patremac Fitium;” aud tinally, hesum- 
med up the substance of his theme in 
these words :—‘ Denique Jesus (et hic 
est summus apex majestatis ejus) angelis 
ipsis fuit superior, summumque numen 
propius contingens, et in tanto gradu 
unicus, proptereaque dictus filius Det 
unigentius, ac dilectissimus.” 

This discourse became famous from 
the effect it produced in France. It 
Was urged by the Popish clergy as an 
argument against allowing French pro- 
testants to be educated in Geneva. 
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In a remonstrance presented to Louis 
XVI. in 1780, on the subject, the re- 
monstrants say :— without appealing 
to public notoriety, without taking 
advantage of avowals which have 
escaped inadvertently from celebrated 
Calvinists, have we not seen the 
theological school itself of Geneva 
present, three years ago, the scandal- 
ous spectacle to the world of an argu- 
ment publicly maintained, and remain- 
ing to this day uncensured, in which 
the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
—the immovable barrier which sepa- 
rates pure Deism from Christianity— 
was set up as a problem, to be disputed 
on, and to be decided negatively ?” 

It was now that Calvin's catechism, 
under the mask of which the Consensus 
had been suppressed, was itself arbi- 
trarily abolished. The venerable 
company came to a decision to this 
effect ; and the only formality used in 
accomplishing it, was the sending of 
haif-a-dozen men, with large baskets, 
through all the schools and colleges of 
the canton, to gather up these cate- 
chisms, and to replace them by others 
of a very equivocal character. In this 
instance, as also in the suppression of 
the Consensus, the pastors acted with- 
out law, and in violation of express 
and positive ecclesiastical ordinances. 

But why, it may be asked, being so 
bent on reducing Christian doctrine to 
the lowest state, should these men have 
been so warm in defending themselves 
from the imputations and the applauses 
of the philosophers on this score? 
Because the philosophers attributed to 
their opinions a purpose which they 
never intended to give them. They 
were justified, certainly, in disclaiming 
this purpose, and showing that their 
opinions did not lead to it; but in 
order to have done this finally and ef- 
fectually, they should have proclaimed 
what they were—Socinians. A Soci- 
nian has much to contend for against 
an infidel, and the pastors no doubt 
felt this. They were not men of liber- 
tine-mocking intellects—they were 
influenced by no free- thinking maxims ; 
but appear to have been grave formal 
persons, somewhat ambitious to be 
thought extremely philosophical, yet 
recoiling with horror from the idea of 
making common cause with the scep- 
tical philosophy of the day. We 
would hold them ‘o have been, in the 
main, upright, conscientious men, who 
were really shocked at the construc- 
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tion the infidel philosophers put upon 
their lowered views of the gospel. 
But they were in the net of their own 
prevarications, and had not virtue 
enough—had no conviction strong 
enough—to extricate them out of it. 
Thus they equivocated shamefully, 
and exhibited to the world an example 
of bad faith in controversy which is 
perhaps unparalleled in the history of 
any other church. 

Their conduct at the time, however, 
escaped censure and even notice ; and 
nothing can prove more strikingly than 
this fact, the religious apathy into 
which all Europe had sunk during the 
eighteenth century. The renowned 
church of Geneva lapsed—unconsci- 
ously, one might almost say—as it 
were by a natural declension—into 
Socinianism, without exciting observa- 
tion in any Protestant country. The 
highest light of the Reformation went 
out, and no eye missed it ; and when 
the French philosophers exultingly 
announced it to be extinct, the same 
apathy continued. Yet the event was 
no common one: it was that of a whole 
national establishment apostatizing 
from all the doctrines which had for- 
merly given it the very first rank 
among reformed communities. to adopt 
the extreme opposite tenets. The case 
was—we will not absolutely say is— 
quite singular. A national Socinian 
establishment !—as really and openly 
so as if it had been founded by Soei- 
nus, and not by Calvin. This is 
what the Church of Geneva—though 
the fact was never explicitly avowed— 
was; and this Christendom, if the short 
triumph of the Arian heresy be not 
regarded as an exception, had never 
before witnessed ! 

We have attempted, in some of our 
preceding remarks, to account for this 
remarkable transformation of Calvin- 
ism into Socinianism. In addition, 
we would venture a query :—whether 
the Calvinistic doctrines themselves, 
which we regard as the purest and 
highest reach of Christianity, may 
not have contributed to produce this 
effect ? 

These doctrines may be held spi- 
ritually, or merely intellectually, viz. 
really or nominally, and seem in ei- 
ther case little calculated to keep up 
permanent life in ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments. They are too spiritual 
for these institutions, which are civil 
and social as well as religious, or they 


are too little so. They are the most 
abstract tenets that can be brought 
practically to bear on human nature, 
without straining the mind and pro- 
ducing an ugly and vicious exaggera- 
tion of conduct. They consequently, 
when they work by divine influence, 
put man in a directer, in a more 
intimate communion with God, than 
any other doctrines which have a less 
abstract, a more mixed character. The 
heart is then the seat of their actions, 
and they have a plenitude of vital 
power. They are understood less 
than they are experienced; and it is 
their operation, not their theoretic 
completeness, that is prized—that is 
felt to be infinitely precious. In this 
sense they are tvo spiritual for any 
promiscuous body of men. On the 
other hand, they may present them- 
selves to the mind, divested of all evan- 
gelic virtue, in the severe shape of the 
most difficult problem of religious phi- 
losophy solved. They form a whole 
system of theology so rigorously logi- 
cal, that they may be comprehended by 
the understanding without moving the 
affections at all. In this sense, again— 
though, under peculiar circumstances, 
they may hold their ground—they are 
not at all adapted to the multitude. 
Now, in establishments, it is always 
this intellectual and nominal, not the 
genuine and spiritual, Calvinism that 
is set up, and it has rarely any long 
endurance. Despite her articles and 
homilies, the Anglican Church has 
been almost constantly Arminian. In 
Scotland, however, it must be admit- 
ted, that the school of Knox, the Cal- 
viu of the North, has lasted stoutly 
out down to the present time. This 
may be accounted for by the peculiar 
national temper of the Scotch. They 
are a hard and severe race. They 
demand less that their affections should 
be stirred than that their understand- 
ings should be convinced. Besides, 
to their Calvinism they have added 
a grave, reasoning, yet gorgeous phi- 
losophy, which comports well with 
it, and has imparted to it somewhat of 
popular attraction. The Genevese 
are of an altogether different tempe- 
rament. Strictly moral and serious, 
reflective, too, and fond of argument, 
there is yet no people less logical or 
less profound. The rigid and the pe- 
sitive is not forthem. That tension 
of intellect and rigour of principle, 
which is so natural to the Scotch, is 
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totally incompatible with their cast of 
character. They are not made even 
to appreciate the theoretic beauty, the 
wholeness, the metaphysical depth 
and grand simplicity, of Calvin’s theo- 
logy. It is not surprising then that 
they let it go—that it vanished from 
among them at the period we speak of 
completely. As it had assumed a 
more austere and absolute form with 
them than any where else, so their re~ 
nunciation of it was thorough and un- 
equivocal beyond any example. The 
reaction from Calvinism brought them 
at once down to Socinianism; and of 
the great work of the great Genevan 
reformer, nothing but its memory—a 
nominis umbra—remained. 

The mixed doctrines appear to be 
more suited, than the abstract Calvin- 
istic ones, to establishments. These 
are neither too spiritual nor too sys- 
tematic, but have, as it were, an as- 
cending and descending scale of piety, 
recommending them to the warmest 
and sincerest, as weil as to the formal 
and half-hearted Christian. From 
their very brokenness, from their in- 
consistencies, they cannot satisfy reli- 
gious reasonings, or induce any one 
to rest, renouncing further quest, in 
this barren satisfaction. The affec- 
tions play in them a very great part, 
precisely because the presumptuous- 
ness of reasoning is baffled. They 
are never a mere theory, an object of 
intellectual contemplation, a sem- 
blance, a name, with a reality work~ 
ing against them, as established Cal- 
vinism usually is. In their practical 
energy, greater or less, their very ex- 
istence cunsists ; and they are, on the 
whole, so conformed to the middle 
course which the great majority of 
serious men love in all things to pur- 
sue, that even without the mysterious 
agency of the Holy Spirit, it seems 
they would ever have an extensive ac- 
ceptance among the generality of re- 
ligiously disposed persons. 

In confirmation of this remark, we 
may observe, that Wesley left behind 
him a church, which, by the power of 
the mixed tenets, has diffused itself 
over the whole Protestant world ; 
while Whitfield left none, but only 
numerous followers. Indeed it is pro- 
bable, that this latter reviver of the 
Gospel perceived how strongly Cal- 
vinism repudiates ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, and therefore abstained 
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from the attempt to found a church 
after the example of the Wesleyans. 

As to evangelical parties, which are 
not established churches, they repre- 
sent exactly genuine Calvinism, which 
is ever springing up, here and there, 
out of all communions, but as soon as 
it becomes at all widely spread, get- 
ting corrupt, and dying away of it- 
self. Popularity is, in every case, 
death to its purity and spirituality, 
Thus, whilst it has always been found, 
and always prominent, in the Church 
of Christ, it has never, except during 
brief seasons previous to its temporary 
local extinction, been popular. And 
this isthe great argument in its fa- 
vour, this is what stamps it with the 
seal of truth; for the mass of men ever 
love the partially true better than the 
absolutely true ; and the Gospel, pure 
from God, will always gather to itself 
the few of every denomination, not 
the many of any denomination, for its 
real disciples. 

It may appear, perhaps, to some of 
our readers, that the distinctions we 
have just made are too nice, and, be- 
sides, that they but very remotely ac- 
count for the effect we would in part at- 
tribute to Calvinism. These objectors 
would probably rather see only, in the 
fall of the Genevan Church, an illus- 
tration of the state of Christianity all 
over the world at that period. Be it so. 
Socinianism was not openly expressed, 
but whether it was not tacitly enter- 
tained by Christian doctors pretty uni- 
versally at this time, it would be hard 
to determine. The very doubt one 
feels with respect to this question, goes 
far to decide it against those who are 
the objects of the doubt. It might 
have been, that any one of the re- 
formed churches at that juncture, be- 
ing placed precisely in the external 
position of the Church of Geneva, 
would have acted as she acted. When 
we consider that the pastors were the 
most compact and powerful body of 
the little republic to which they be- 
longed, and that, aided by the gradu- 
ally increasing indifference of the peo- 
ple, they could doin Geneva what any 
other clergy could not do in any other 
state, we have, it is possible, in this 
difference of power, the whole differ- 
ence that existed between the Genevan 
and other Protestant communions, 
during the greater part of the eight- 
eenth century, 
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Homeess Peorie. 


O, the firesides of old England! 


You are requested to imagine, if 
you have never yourself experienced 
the luxury of the sensation, a contin- 
ental tourist landed at Dover, leaving 
behind, with small regret, the land of 
paved roads, walled towns, dust, glare, 
passports, stewed cat, and white wine 
vinegar, comfortably seated in an easy- 
chair in one of those delightful sitting 
rooms of the Old Ship—after a good 
old English dinner, a bottleof Madeira 
at his elbow, a dish of filberts within 
lazy reach, and a clear, gassy, sea- 
coal fire, puffing and fizzing in smil- 
ing welcome of the traveller’s return 
to his native Albion ; you are request- 
ed to imagine, I say, if you have any 
imagination at all, the thrice-happy 
man, implanting his feet on the fen- 
der, turning up the tips of his com- 
fortable toes to the bars, welcoming 
the poker for old acquaintance sake, 
throwing himself back in his chair, 


and exclaiming in ecstasy— 
“0, the firesides of old England ” 
** A good sea-coal fire hath a two- 


fold operation in it. It ascends me 
into the inward man, dries up there 
all the cold, moist, fogmatic humours 
that environ him: makes him cheer- 
ful, sociable, full of nimble, fiery 
shapes, which delivered over the dot- 
tle, which is the inspiration, becomes 
excellent wit. The second property 
of your excellent sea-coal is,the warm- 
ing of the blood; which, before cold 
and settled, left the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pusillani- 
mity and cowardice; but your sea- 
coal warms it, and makes it course 
from the inwards to the parts extreme : 
it illumineth the face, which, as a bea- 
con, gives warning to all the rest of 
this little kingdom, man, to warm; 
and then the vital commoners and in- 
land petty spirits muster me all to their 
great captain the heart, who great, 
and puffed up with this caloric, doth 
any deed of courage, and this valour 
comes of sea-coal!’’ Thus far the 
puissant and most corpulent knight, 
Sir John Falstaff, upon this subjectex 
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with variations. There is, in sooth, 
something more than warmth, wel- 
come, cheerfulness, serenity, and so- 
ciety, in a good sea-coal fire, though 
these are much, and more than the 
steaming stoves and sulphurous char- 
bon a bois of the continent can afford : 
there is a nationality in a blazing Eng- 
lish coal fire, identifying itself with us, 
and us with our country. Is not coal 
the source of our material, as freedom 
is of our moral power ? is not coal the 
tractor and domesticator of our iron, 
the parent of our copper, tin, lead, and 
steel? is not coal the great luminary 
of our age, before whose sparkling 
light the z/luminati of the schools, not 
to mention the old oil lamps, have for 
ever ‘ paled their ineffectual fires?" 
is not coal the nursing-mother of our 
steam-engines by land and sea, the 
worthy representatives of our domin- 
ion over both? Go as deep as you 
please into the causes of the magnifi- 
cent position this scrubby little isle of 
Albion holds among the nations of the 
earth, do you not find coal at the bot- 
tom of it? and much as we confess our- 
selves obliged to old King Alfred, do 
we not acknowledge ourselves infinite- 
ly more indebted to old King Coal ? 

The aristocratic reader, peeping 
over the verge of this page at his 
warmth-dispensing fire, marvelling 
the while that the connexion between 
individual comfort and national glory, 
suggested by its cheering blaze, never 
struck him before, will, mayhap, mar- 
vel what sea-coal fires have to do with 
homeless people—very little, in truth ; 
but as there are reasons for roasting 
eggs, so may there be reasons for not 
roasting them, of which we take the 
not having eggs, nor fire whereat to 
roast them, of reasons the two most 
conclusive. 

Some years ago, when we first ad- 
ventured upon the great ocean of 
London life, we made our triumphal 
entry into the metropolis, tne enviable 
possessor of a capital of sixteen sove- 
reigns—a weight of metal, in our 
opinion, equal to the enterprize of 
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taking the town by storm; and, in- 
deed, we had already planted, in ima- 
gination, our standard upon the loftiest 
ramparts of the “ Row ;” already we 
had feasted, by anticipation, with all 
the leading publishers in turn, and 
valued our yet unpublished MSS. at 
somewhat less than thirty years’ pur- 
chase of the Waverley Novels. 
Strange to tell, our appearance in 
town excited no particular sensation : 
wandering through the Row with a 
bundle of our invaluable lucubrations 
in either pocket, we were surprized 
to find no rival publishers rushing 
from their establishments to contend 
for the honour of introducing us to a 
discerning public : nay more, we have 
a distinct recollection of offering our 
best bow and manuscript to all the 
bibliopolists of that literary locality, 
without so much as one invitation to 
dinner, or any other result than that 
of calling again with our best bow, to 
receive back our best manuscript as 
altogether unsuitable. Of course, we 
were not a little astonished at the stu- 
pidity of the great men of the “ Row :” 
we pitied the poor devils, slapped our 
forehead, wishing they knew what 
treasures lay dormant within the dura 
mater of our skull: determined in the 
heat of passion to have our revenge of 
the whole lot of them, and to expend 
our capital in publishing upon our own 
account: without much difficulty we 
discovered a patron of literary men, 
who, charging us twelve pounds for 
the printing of a pamphlet which we 
afterwards discovered cost him one 
pound ten, condescended to allow his 
name to appear on the title-page as 
publisher. Satisfied that our fortune 
was made, we expended the poor re- 
mainder of our money in advertising : 
the result may be anticipated—not a 
copy of the pamphlet sold! Could it 
be possible, after all—after the certifi- 
cates of our pedagogues, the prizes of 
our spouting club, the asseverations of 
our respected “ governor,” that John- 
son was a fool to us, and that Burke 
could not hold a candle to our style— 
that we were a blockhead? Cou/d it 
be possible, after all, that our father’s 
son was no better than a goose? 
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Whether or not, the money was gone, 
the pamphlet remained: the former 
went into the pocket of our literary 
Mecenas—the latter found its way to 
the shops of the trunk-maker and but- 
terman: the end of this beginning 
was, we were left homeless and pen- 
niless. 

Knowing that towards a man in 
misfortune friendship assumes the airs 
of patronage, and that borrowing 
and begging are the same, we deter- 
mined to rough it out, and took up 
our abode, until better times should 
come, now at the Westminster Bridge 
Recess, now at the Waterloo Dry 
Arch Hotel. Eternal blessings crown 
the benevolent architect who invented 
those little over-arched recesses upon 
the former structure, and those—we 
cannot with justice say dry—but those 
land arches beneath the latter! Here 
alone, in this inhospitable town, are 
open houses kept for the houseless 
wayfarer: here alone has the penni- 
less shelter from the biting blast and 
the pelting rain : here, wretches aban. 
doned by all mankind may claim a 
temporary refuge, and find, in the 
dreamy slumbers of exhausted nature, 
oblivion of that misery their wakeful 
hours deny. Yet it is not so now: 
the dry arch has been bricked up, lest 
the wretched might enjoy that shelter 
of the wretched: the benches have 
been removed from the recesses of 
Westminster Bridge, lest the over- 
loaded porter might deposit for a mo- 
ment his weary burden, or the house- 
less wanderer of the night rest her 
jaded limbs. Nay, if you take up 
your rest on a door-step, having no- 
where else to go, you are sure the 
policeman, if you have not where- 
withal to treat him to drink, will 
belabour you with his truncheon, drag 
you off to the station-house, and 
‘“‘ make a case” of you: nor is there 
in or out of the decalogue a crime 
upon which the dullards of the metro- 
politan police-offices bear more hardly, 
than that which, God knows, would 
seem to call for all the force of for- 
bearing humanity—the crime of him 
who has not where to lay his head ! 


Hometess Great PEopie. 


In our classification of homeless 
- people, we must take care not tg vio- 


late the established rules of prece- 
dency, and therefore begin by con- 
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doling very sincerely with the Duke 
of Sussex upon the late destruction by 
fire of KinMEL, the seat of his hospi- 
table friend Lord Dinorben: Colonel 
Wildman of Newstead is abroad, and 
poor Gillon, the rejected of Falkirk, 
will hear with intense regret that his 
illustrious protegé has been compelled 
to take tea at his own expense on 
several occasions—a state of things 
from which poor Gillon, considering 
that he is no longer in a condition to 
appeal to Parliament in favour of his 
liberal Royal Highness, must antici- 
pate the most dreadful consequences. 

Old MEL. is sponging up and down 
wherever a dinner is supposed to be 
going forward; it is truly painful to 
behold him squinting down the areas 
as he hobbles about the West End, 
pausing wherever the aroma of stewed 
meats and the reflection of bright 
copper saucepans indicate that some- 
thing good is getting ready down be- 
low: he sniffs in imagination the appe-~ 
tizing odours of Buckingham Palace, 
aud heaves a sigh over the superior 
talent and good fortune of the boy 
(popularly called, In-1-go) Jones. 

Palmerstonny has been dodging up 
and down ina state of high nervous 
irritation: to a Whig or Tory, loss of 
place, one time or another, is like 
death, a contingency to be shunned 
as long as possible, but, at length, 
inevitable: but to dim, who was now 
a Tory, and again a Whig, or both 
together, or neither, as circumstances 
or the market might vary; who was 
ready to be a Radical, or anything or 
nothing, or all three, so long as he 
could rub his skirts against an office 
stool; for him to be stranded at last, 
who bad taken such proper good care 
that no shore, as he thought, could 
ever be a lee-shore to him, was enough 
to make each particular curl of his 
wig to stand on end, “ like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.” He bolted over 
to Ireland to register his riff-raff, 
which he took care never to think of 
so long as he did not want them for 
his own use and benefit; while there, 
he tried hard for a dinner from his old 
master, at the Dublin Mansion-house, 
but Dan was not to be had. We have 
heard that he returned to England, 
but latterly it is quite uncertain what 
has become of him. 

Our old friend Mut, we happened 
to encounter the other night as we 
strolled up Charing-Cross; we were 
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concerned to see him in a well-worn 
Mackintosh, and shocking hat: the 
daily dressing of his locks was evi- 
dently neglected, and his whiskers 
were en deshabille ; he gazed intently 
upon the prize-meat exhibited in the 
shops of the butchers; and when his 
lack-lustre eye lighted upon a placard 
at the door of the adjoining ale-house, 
announcing “ Splendid old Gin” at 
fourpence the quartern, we thought 
his late excellency would have fainted. 
Can this be the man, thought we, who, 
at Dublin Castle, in a sky-blue jacket, 
bedizened with silver lace, was wont 
to be the observed of all observers, the 
tuft-hunting, situation-seeking mob of 
that servile place-grovelling at his feet? 
Can this be the man, who, in the ex 
officio uniform of a field-marshal, used 
to review the troops of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty ? Can this be he, at 
whose vice- royal balls and parties, the 
gooseberry used to fly about, swallowed 
by the uninitiated as if it had been veri- 
table Vin de Champagne? Can this 
be he, who, with unhacked rapier, and 
upon careful consideration, used to 
inflict upon decent tradesmen the hor- 
rors of knighthood? Alas! London, 
like the grave, levels all distinctions. 
Here you see ourselves and Mul.— 
“Ego et Prerex meus” — nearl 
equally hard up, and alike unndiised, 
Seriously, we were sorry to see the 
poor fellow so badly off, and if we had 
happened to have any change about 
us, would assuredly have asked him 
to take share of a trotter and pot of 
“heavy,” for Mul. is an honest fel- 
low in the main; and if a man were 
to get into the body of the jail—and 
whoso likely toarrive at that distinction 
as a literary man ?—we do not know 
a turnkey living who would sooner let 
him out than Normanby. Could 
nothing be done for the poor fellow in 
the way of tribute or testimonial 
Surely Mul.’s friends on the other side 
of the water should see to this. . 
The fate of Baby Macaulay, or as 
Tom Duncombe, with more truth than 
humour calls him — “ Froth-on-the- 
pot,” is yet more melancholy: poor 
Baby’s mansion in Great George's 
Street, with all his books and traps, 
have been sold to the highest and best 
bidder by Elsegood the auctioneer. 
When last seen, he was on the Staines 
Road, ‘‘tramping it,” as is supposed, 
towards Windsor, intending to put u 
at the Castle ; that, it is to be take 
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under present circumstances, is impro- 
bable; however, if he has saved a trifle 
of rupees from his India job, the tavern 
of that name is still open to him, and 
if he has occasion to write to his Edin- 
burgh constituents, he can yet gratify 
his vanity and theirs by dating from 
the Castle, Windsor, if not from Wind- 
sor Castle. 

The great little Lord John has 
found an asylum at Endsleigh, and 
we should not object to occupy that 
romantic cottage at the rent his lord- 
ship pays for it; but 


*‘ Non cuivis contigit adire Corinthum,” 


which may be freely translated, it is 
not every man who has a brother a 
duke, and a cottage for nothing. 
Talking of Lord John Russell, it is 
curious and instructive to reflect upon 
the influence of position in determin- 
ing the value of public approbation : 
here is a man, for example, ambitious 
of excellence in all things, yet failing 
in all things wherein he had ambition 
to excel—a man, whose Essay on the 
British Constitution stares you in the 
face at every book-stall, ticketed one 
shilling, and his tragedy of Don Carlos 
at half the money: kicked up by the 
mob to carry a favourite measure, the 
power wherewith he was invested 
came to be considered power of his 
own making, not of those who made 
him: without one solitary quality of 
the orator or statesman, he came to 
be considered both, because pushed 
into that position which statesmen 
and orators have adorned; but, how- 
ever the vulgar may identify them, 
greatness is not success, nor success 
greatness. The man whois truly great 
shines not in the temporary triumphs 
of popular successes, blazing as they 
blaze, waning as they wane: in times 
of doubt, difficulty, and danger, he 
shines with a fixed and steady light, 
a beacon to direct men in their course, 
and to warn them of imminent dan- 
ger: neither insolent in prosperous, 
nor peevish under adverse circum- 


stances, he is equally great, irresper- 
tive of the position of his party: 
prompt to concede where concession 
is advisable or necessary, he is firm to 
resist concessions for the sake of tem- 
porary popularity : whether he gives 
or withholds, you know his reasons, 
and can appreciate his motives: whe. 
ther in administering power or in con- 
trolling it, whether moderating the 
ardour of a triumphant, or consoli- 
dating the force of a defeated party, 
his energy is equally conspicuous, his 
tact and judgment equally great: if 
he is deficient, his deficiency lies in 
his incapacity for the tricks, intrigues, 
and meannesses of statesmanship ; 
and sooner than rule through the 
back-stairs and the bedchamber, he 
disdains to rule at all. 

When ten years of eclipse have 
obscured the brightness of Lord John 
Russell’s fame, we shall see whether 
there is any thing about him by which 
posterity may distinguish his lordship 
from the common herd of Russells. 

What the small-fry of homeless, 
ejected from Downing Street, may be 
doing, we neither know nor care: 
some, we doubt not, will sweep cross- 
ings, others may take to their former 
trade of begging-letter writing, and 
we hope the Mendicity Society will 
keep a sharp look-out for them. It 
is some consolation, at all events, to 
have power taken out of the hands of 
a cabinet of pauper desperadoes, to 
whom the country was merely in the 
light of a great milch cow, milked 
once a quarter by swarms of stipen- 
diary vermin, accumulated beyond all 
human computation, for no other pur- 
pose than to create a petty faction out 
of the plunder of the universal people. 
It is some consolation to know, that 
the men to whose care the interests of 
this great country are now entrusted, 
have a stake in that country; and 
who, if they mismanage our affairs 
and destroy us, must bear themselves 
a very handsome proportion of the 
general loss. 


Crus Peop.e. 


It is truly astonishing how the con- 
tagion of fashion, the ape-like imita- 
tion of our betters, swells the full tide 
of the homeless in London: there is 
not a man who, with or without pre- 
, tensions to the title, calls himself a 


gentleman, who would not be ashamed 
to confess himself, by card or word of 
mouth, a tenant of Lambeth, Pad- 
dington, Pimlico, or Pentonville: a 
gentleman must be supposed, at least, 
to live atthe West End ; and as every 
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gentleman cannot possibly live in that 
enviable quarter, gentlemen club to- 
gether for a common presentable ad- 
dress—hence the wise and benevolent 
institution of Clubs. In the centre 
. of the most fashionable and expensive 
part of the town, these societies of 
Communists purchase or erect a splen- 
did palace, and establish themselves 
en masse: here they lounge in the 
drawing-rooms, flatten their noses 
against the windows, write their letters 
on Club paper, seal them with Club 
wax, impressed with the Club seal: 
dine, if they have the wherewithal, on 
the one-and-ninepenny joint of the 
day, sip a pint of port in solitary dig- 
nity, then, lighting their cigar, wend 
their way home to a three-pair-back 
in some part of the town never named 
to ears polite, where they can be 
accommodated for seven shillings a- 
week, attendance inclusive. 

If you ask where they live?—at the 
Club: how they live ?—by the carte of 
the Club: what are their opinions ?— 
the opinions of the Club: who are the 
best fellows in the world?—Tom, Dick, 
and Roger, of the Ciub: where is the 
best wine in London to be had ?—at 
the Club: who have the whitest cra- 
vats and the reddest plush breeches 
in town ?—waiters at the Club: where 
is the best letter-paper to be had for 
the pocketing ?—at the Club: the 
best society ?—at the Club: what is the 
most probable mode of obtaining ter- 
restrial felicity ?—become a member 
of the Club! All this, however, is to 
be taken cum grano: the Club is a 
very good place—no better for mem- 
bers of the wine committee, the dinner 
committee, the library committee, and 
the other committees: these people, 
who are usually old soldiers in the 
economical sense of the term, make 
their own of the Ciub: the waiters 
understand them, the tradesmen un- 
derstand them, the secretary under- 
stands them: they do whatever they 
please, and no ordinary member ean 
do any thing, eat any thing, or drink 
any thing, but how and as they please. 

To the committee the Club is a 
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home—to all others it is only a place 
where they are tolerated: the com- 
mittee are masters, the members 
guests : the committee are the decem- 
virs, the rest the populace ; and al- 
though there are in every club one or 
two brawling tribunes of the people, 
we never could find out that they 
made any thing by their grumbling 
agitation. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that, by being 
balloted for and admitted, you get 
into the society of a club; whatever 
society there may be in the sparkling 
lights, the cheering fire, and the 
waiters in red plush breeches and 
white cravats, your subscription gives 
you the undoubted privilege to enjoy ; 
if you are friendless out of doors, 
you are equally friendless in a club, 
where, in truth, you are regarded 
exactly in the ratio of the number of 
your friends; there is no worse place 
for making up to orscraping acquaint- 
ance with your fellow clubmen; there 
is a pride of repulsion among gentle- 
men in these societies, as if they 
should tell you by their looks, “ If 
you have no friends, my good fellow, 
I have—if you want acquaintance, I 
don’t—if you come here to fasten 
yourself upon me, your membership 
is no letter of recommendation.” 
This is disagreeable, but it may be 
necessary ; where fifteen hundred men 
get together in any society, there 
must be many whose acquaintance 
is not worth having, and a few whom it 
may not be desirable to have any thing 
to do with; but we must look deeper 
than this for the anti-social propen- 
sities of Clubs: your Englishman is 
of a blunt, honest nature, who would 
rather not know you at all if he can- 
not know you intimately ; he has not 
that plasticity of manner which scat- 
ters bows and grins, and interchanges 
pinches of reciprocal snuff with men 
he never saw before, and never cares 
to see again; his acquaintance is 
made with difficulty, because it is va- 
luable when made: his friendships 
ripen slowly, and tardily decay. 


Par.our PEOPLE. 


When you have loitered long about 
taverns and coffee-houses, you will not 
fail to become familiar with the faces 
of another description of homeless 
people, who frequent these places, 
and become fixtures, as it were, of the 


establishment, living, and it may be 
dying, under the protection of the 
Green Man, The Cheshire Cheese, or 


The Marquis of Granby. These 
venerable votaries of Bacchus have a 
prescriptive right to the seat next the 
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fireplace} a particular peg is conse- 
crated to their hat and cloak; their 
cane occupies a customary partition 
of the umbrella- stand, and woe be to 
the unlucky wight who sticks therein 
his umbrella! With these the waiter 
is not the waiter, but “* Thomas,” the 
barmaid not the barmaid, but * Su- 
san.” The evening paper is aired, and 
handed to them first, and the tap. room 
Intelligencer is always disengaged 
when they happen to require it. No 
pains are spared to make them com. 
fortable, by the host, hostess, and their 
subordinates ; if any objection is 
taken to any thing they have, it is 
changed without a murmur: their 
negus has always nutmeg fragrant on 
the top, and their beer is never with- 
out a plentiful dash of ginger. Theirs 
is the privilege to “‘ how d’ye do, sir” 
the vulgar customers of the parlour, 
and to scan, with scrutinizing eye, the 
unrecognized interloper ; for these 
elders of the pothouse look with great 
suspicion upon any incomer who is 
not a regular customer of the place. 
When the venerable Nestor has im- 
bibed and exhaled to his heart’s con- 
tent—and if you take his nose into the 
account, it blushingly confesses how 
much has been swallowed to produce 
its roseate hue—he deliberately takes 
down his cloak, puts on his hat, as- 
sumes his cane, and, with “ Gentle- 
men, I wish you all a very good-even- 
ing,” takes hisleave, the others, taking 
their pipes for the moment out of their 
mouths, bobbing their heads, and re- 
turning the salutation, with “* we wish 
you a very good-evening, Mr Soak.” 
Thomas rushes to the door, holding it 
ostentatiously open; Susan smiles, 
and curtsies from behind the bar, 
winking at the same time with the off 
eye upon her young man, who, loll- 
ing luxuriously by her side, divides 
his time between smoking and sipping 
brandy-and-water. The veteran tod- 
dies homewards to his customary 
garret; Thomas, closing the door, 
puts his tongue in his cheek, and, 
after remarking to Susan “ how un- 
common muggy that old file is to- 
night,” returns to wait upon the sur- 
vivors of the parlour. 

_ Of one. of the numerous family of 
soaks thus presented to our memory, 
let us indulge in the remembrance. 
It was at The Goose and Frying-Pan, 
in Brokers’ Alley—a very noted house, 
by the way, for the stronger ales, and 


not undistinguished in its gin—that we 
first encountered this venerable gen- 
tleman. He might be about eighty 
years of age—he confessed to seventy- 
five—and was doubled up by ossifica- 
tion or lumbago, so completely, that 
when he would sit erect he was obli- 
ged to have both heels upon the table 
in the plane of the horizon of his nose, 
an attitude less graceful than pictu- 
resque. His profile was that of a par- 
rot, his nose gracefully drooping over 
his lip, as if desirous to divide with 
the mouth the aromatic fragrance of 
the old gentleman’s gin: his forehead 
was modest and retiring, but as 
smooth, and much whiter, than the 
palm of our hand: the absence of 
teeth caused a preternatural recession 
of the mouth, but his chin stepped 
boldly forward, as if to restore the equi- 
librium of his face. He was dressed 
in the style of a small farmer of the 
last century. His tone of voice was 
exactly that of a cock-sparrow, and 
his style of conversation precisely 
similar to that of the same perking, 
chattering, self-opinioned little ani- 
mal. His good. humour, notwithstaud- 
ing his age and infirmities, was un- 
failing. He knew by sight every body 
in the habit of frequenting the room ; 
and whether they chose to listen or 
not, all’s one to him, he chattered 
away, wetting his whistle at short in- 
tervals. Of the existence of the world 
since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, he did not seem to 
entertain the most remote idea. This 
evening he would talk of the great 
frost, to-morrow of the failure of hops 
in 1763, the next day of the French 
Revolution, which he seemed to think 
was in full force at this day—in which, 
after all, the old gentleman was not 
much mistaken. He would enquire, 
with the greatest innocence, whether 
the King of France (meaning poor 
Louis XVI.) was not a well-meaning 
man, and would lament bitterly that 
«* Farmer George,” as he called him, 
should have lost his memory. If any 
one talked of the weather, he would 
bring a parallel weather case of fifty 
years ago. When the room rang with 
botheration about Russell and Peel, he 
would turn to me, and with a smile of 
inexpressible good-nature, say it was 
all very fine, he dared say, but he 
should like to hear what Pitt and Fox 
had to say upon the subject. Alto- 
gether, his mind was a wreck, that 
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might be contemplated without any 
other feeling than that of regret that 
so good a soul should have survived 
all who were near and dear to him, 
and be condemned to spend the winter 
of his days in the wilderness of a ta- 
vern ; yet he seemed perfectly happy, 
and, when we discovered the particu- 
lar snuff he relished, we grew very 
familiar, and we thought he could 
never make too much of us. From 
the parlour of The Goose and Frying- 
Pan he was never absent betwixt 
half-past four in the afternoon and 
eleven at night ; but, although it was 
evident that his circumstances were 
easy, we never could observe that he 
had any friends, or was intimate with 
anyone. On the contrary, we could 
readily remark with what skill and 
good-humour he contrived to “dodge” 
every particular enquiry respecting his 
domicile, about which some of the more 
forward habitués of the parlour used 
at times to press him. Indeed, he did 
not seem to live, or wish to live, at all 
for present men or times. His plea- 
sures were in the past, his friendships 
and affections lay doubtless in the 
grave: in the past he loved to live, 
and we think the reason he preferred 
our snuff to that of others, was less on 
account of its flavour than that we 
were accustomed to humour the bent 
of his inclination, and to talk of Lord 
Chatham, Wilkes, George Washing- 
ton, Alderman Beckford, * Farmer 
George,” and the King of Prussia, as 
if we were to meet those distinguished 
persons at dinner that very evening. 
One Sunday afternoon we strolled, as 
usual, to The Goose and Frying- Pan, 
and, strange to relate, the bird had 
fled. We should as soon have ex- 
pected the parlour itself to have de- 
serted the house, as our old friend. 
Gone he was, however, and as there 
is something in association, even of 
an old fool that warms our beer and 
mellows our pipe, we felt we should 
not be comfortable ; so we took up 
our hat, and strolled into the city. 
Passing Pope’s Head Alley, we 
were struck with a sign sufficiently 
familiar to us—The Goose and Fry- 
ing-Pan. Another Goose and Fry- 
ing-Pan! thought we, this must be 
seen into. Entering the parlour, who 
should meet our astonished optics but 
our doubled-up old friend of the last 
century, hard by the chimney corner, 
his “ go” of gin-and-water before him 
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on the table. We recognized one 
another on the instant. Like our- 
selves, he had adventured into foreign 
parts, and penetrated as far as the 
city, when the long-accustomed sign 
of The Goose and Frying- Pan arrest- 
ed his wandering feet. The magic 
association of sounds was too mueh 
for him—he had found another home, 
as it were, in another world—a Goose 
within a Goose, a Frying-Pan within 
a Frying-Pan! 

“* Some natural thirst he felt, but guench’d 

it soon,” 

We talked for the thousandth time of 
Wiikes, Lord Chatham, and the King 
of Prussia, but our venerable friend was 
evidently ill at ease ; even our humble 
joke, that we had heard of out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, but out of one 
frying. pan into another was a new ver- 
sion, failed to restore his wonted equa- 
nimity. He found fault with the atten- 
tions of the waiter, censured the short- 
cut, and animadverted upon the gin ; 
ner wasit until we had, at his request, 
called a cab, and that our friend had 
desired the cabman to drive to the old 
Goose and Frying-Pan, with especial 
emphasis on the o/d, that he was en- 
abled to vid us good-by with his 
wonted equanimity. 

We never saw him again. 

Months passed over: our doubled- 
up friend at the old “ Goose and Fry- 
ing-Pan"’ had been long forgotten ; 
Susan the barmaid had eloped with 
the gentleman of the bar, and Thomas, 
who it appeared had a sneaking kind- 
ness for the damsel, left the house in 
high dudgeon; we were all taking 
our customary “ swig” in the often- 
recited parlour, when a respectable 
business-like gentleman, in a new hat, 
and highly-polished boots, walked into 
the midst of the apartment. Having 
ordered the very unusual quantity of 
a pint of port, the unknown called for 
an evening paper ; finding it engaged, 
he became very fidgety, and amused 
himself scrutinizing the guests, as if 
he wanted some of them—a compli- 
ment which they liberally repaid in 
the same coin. It was evident he was 
unaccustomed to public parlours: in 
fact, he looked more like a man who 
had a parlour of his own, and as such 
we could not help regarding him with 
the highest veneration: it was not 
impossible, we thought, that he might 
take it in his head to invite one of us 
home to supper. Accordingly, when 
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the gentleman, in a careless tone, en- 
quired if any of the company present 
could favour him with a pinch of snuff, 
a dozen boxes leaped from their respec- 
tive waistcoat pockets, and were offici- 
ously presented to him ; the unknown 
graciously condescended to take a 
pinch from each, and resumed his seat, 
but still seemed evidently uneasy. 
At length, summoning up courage, 
after a few preliminary hems and 
haws, the strange gentleman enquired 
whether any gentleman in that room 
was in the habit of using a pewter 
snuff-box. This was too familiar by 
half: our worshipful company began 
to suspect in the stranger some west- 
end swell who might have come there 
for the purpose of quizzing the guests 
of the Goose and Frying- Pan. 

«* What's that to you, sir?” sharply 
enquired Mr Daggs the undertaker, 
one of the oldest frequenters of the 
parlour. 

«* Are we obligated to answer all 
your questions, sir?” observed Mr 
Griggs the umbrella-maker, a man of 
some acerbity of manner. 

“ Tits—tits,” ejaculated, between 
his teeth, Mr Sidney Grist, the news- 
paper sub-editor, whereupon the fa- 
vourite bull-dog of that gentleman, 
who accompanied him to all public 
meetings, and who, besides counting 
ten upon every division, is also reck- 
oned an effective public speaker, 
rushed forth from beneath his mas- 
ter’s chair, setting up an awful howl, 
and evidently meditating a solution of 
continuity in some of the nether gar- 
ments of the unlucky inquisitor. 

* Tam afraid, gentlemen,” observed 
the unknown calmly, “ my question 
seems rather impertinent, but I assure 
you, my reason for asking it is not 
s0.”” 

** If that be the case, sir,’ we ob- 
served in return, *‘ our pewter snuff- 
box and its contents are heartily at your 
service ; and, but that it is pewter, we 
should have done ourselves the honour 
to have offered it you before.” 

«© I am truly obliged to you, sir, 
and would be happy to have a word 
with you in private, if your conve- 
nience suits at present,” rejoined the 
stranger; whereupon we forthwith 
adjourned together to a private room, 
leaving the undertaker, umbrella- 
maker, editor and his dog, lost in ad- 
miration. 


The mystery was soon solved. Ec- 
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centric to the last, our poor old par- 
rot-nosed friend had taken it in his 
benevolent noddle to invite our re- 
membrance of him, by the handsome 
legacy of five hundred pounds in the 
Three-and-a-half per cents; and, ig- 
norant alike of our name.and where- 
abouts, had tacked a codicil to his 
will, identifying the object of his pos- 
thumous bounty as the gentleman with 
the pewter snuff-box, frequenting the 
parlour of the o/d (thus is it described 
in the will) Goose and Frying- 
Pan. 

This lucky windfall enabled us to 
appear with more distinction among 
the frequenters of our favourite par- 
lour. Before this, when we ventured 
to hint that Lord John Russell was a 
puny-minded, fretful creature, whose 
grandeur was in his position not in 
himself, and whose true calibre would 
soon be tested by adversity, we were 
snubbed by the undertaker, snapped 
up by the umbrella-maker, and growl- 
ed at by the editor and his dog. Now, 
it is quite t’other; the undertaker 
invites our opinion as to what Peel 
will do in the forthcoming session 
with the corn-laws; the umbrella- 
maker has been overheard to say 
(since we got the legacy) that he 
thinks ‘ pewter-box” (such is the 
jocose way in which he remembers us) 
must have seen a great deal of high 
life in his time ; and the editor con- 
fesses, since he studied our arguments, 
that he thinks small-beer of Lord 
John Russell, in which opinion, as 
that sagacious animal says nothing to 
the contrary, it is to be supposed the 
editor’s dog concurs. 

Such are the strange and unlooked- 
for results of parlour acquaintance- 
ship in London ; and here, if we had 
any talent for moralizing—which we 
honestly confess is not our forte—we 
might observe, not impertinently, that 
respect and attention to age, and sym- 
pathy for its infirmities and foibles, 
which is the pride ofa gentleman and the 
duty of a Christian, may not be with- 
out its recompense even in this world ; 
and although the unlooked-for and 
unusual reward of five hundred pounds 
in the three-and-a-half per cents must 
not be considered the probable re- 
compense of such polite attentions, 
yet they never fail to repay him who 
bestows them, not only in the cou- 
sciousness of the propriety of his con- 
duct, but in the breast of the receiver, 
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and of all who have the gratification 
of looking on, when age, in itself hon- 
ourable, is for its own sake honoured. 
When the reader (which matrimony 
and the fates forbid) has been as long 
homeless as we have, and as long ac- 
customed to break forth from the 
whisperless solitude of his own roman- 
tic attic to the warm, cheering, and 
well-lighted, but heartless and unsym- 
pathizing parlour of a tavern, he will 
discover that every parlour has a char- 
acter, company, and tone of conversa- 
tion peculiarly its own; andif he makes 
the round of London taverns as often 
as we have done, he will discover that 
not two taverns have a character, 
company, and tone of conversation 
alike. Some are of a higher, others 
of a lower cast ; some are frequented 
by gentlemen, others by professional 
persons, others by respectable trades- 
men, others again by tradesmen of a 
lower grade; but, in short, you have 
only to run over in your memory as 
many conditions of human existence 
as may occur to you, and for every 
one of those conditions you will find 
the licensing magistrates have pro 
videntially ordained a tavern. You 


may choose your evening’s entertain- 
ment at atavern as you would a play ; 


at the * Star anp Garter,” for ex- 
ample, they are a rare tragic set, deep 
in love with Macready and Charles 
Kean. Atthe “ Bett anp Crown,” 
on the contrary, genteel comedy 
carries the day, and the most popular 
toasts are Vestris, Nisbett, and Rains- 
forth. At the “ Kinc’s Heap,” 
lovers of the melo-drama are accus- 
tomed to assemble, where you may 
overhear the merits of the *‘ BLoop- 
BOLTERED BanpiT, OR How’s your 
Morue_r,”’ discussed with action suited 
to the word, and word to the action. 
If you are an admirer of the fine arts, 
drop into a parlour any where about 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square ; 
there connoisseurs, and cognoscenti 
preponderate ; there they talk of Cor- 
regios, Raphaels, and stuff; observe 
that the pictures at the last exhibition, 
and all other exhibitions, had been in- 
finitely better painted if the painters 
had taken more pains; and although 
they do not now, as of yore, praise 
the works of Pietro Perugino, they 
are all open-mouthed in praise of the 
recent vagaries of Turner, affirming 
with all their lungs, that because a 
man in early life has displayed 
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the highest powers of fancy and intel- 
lect in his compositions, the most ex- 
quisite harmony in his colour, and the 
most absolute mastery over all the 
conventionalities of art of any British 
painter, he shall, therefore, be at 
liberty to fill the exhibitions with 
things that are unlike any thing 
earthly, watery, or skyey, and are 
simply tours de force, as it would seem, 
of a great colourist run mad. Although 
we should be sorry to see painting 
vulgarized to a merely imitative art, 
as we have often remarked to the 
cognoscenti, yet the greatest masters 
have not disdained to paint natural 
objects naturally; dabs of gum, blads 
of orange, and lumps of putty, the en- 
graver may make something of, but 
the spectator cannot. We have our- 
selves painted sundry pictures in this 
style: as, for example, the *‘ Burning 
oF BoTH Houses oF ParLIAMENT,” by 
rubbing a soft brick-bat over a black- 
ened pannel: the vagaries of an in- 
toxicated whitewash brush over a yard 
and half of canvass, we propose call- 
ing a ** StoRM IN THE ADRIATIC :” 
and by some similar process, upon a 
back ground of ultra-marine and 
yellow ochre, we intend to exhibit 
a “ Baccuus aND ARIADNE;” and 
if these works have no other merit, 
they are at least as like what they 
profess to represent as some late pic- 
tures from the easel of Turner. Shall 
a man shake the alphabet in a bag, 
and when the confused mass, ‘* than 
chaos more chaotic still,” is dis« 
posed any how upon a flat super- 
ficies, call the unintelligible stuff an 
epic poem? We entertain the most 
profound respect for Mr Turner, and 
confess him one of the most original 
masters of our age and nation. He 
has power to astonish, and power to 
delight : he has astonished us enough: 
he did not disdain to delight us be- 
fore, and we hope he will not disdain 
to delight us again. At these artistic 
taverns, too, you will hear dark and 
mysterious accounts of undoubted ori- 
ginal works of the great masters sold 
at extravagant prices, which, upon 
more minute examination, have turned 
out undoubted original copies by hands 
without pretensions to mastery, old or 
new. You will see pawnbrokers’ du- 
plicates handed about, the property of 
some poor devilof an artist who hasdied 
of hunger, and who, while he lived, used 
to send his works to the pawnbroker 
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wet from the easel: great is the spe- 
culation and traffic upon these—some 
patron of the arts (!) purchasing them, 
perhaps, for a tenth part of their 
value; while the picture.dealers pre- 
sent, who have by them any works of 
the unfortunate deceased, will pathe- 
-tically observe, that, “ now the beggar 
is dead, they may venture to lay on a 
few guineas extra ;” so that an artist 
of merit may die of famine to-day, and 
this day twelvemonth a price will be 
asked by the dealers, for one of his 
works, sufficient to have kept him 
and his family comfortably in the 
interval. 

In the neighbourhood of the great 
hospitals you will find professional 
parlours, the haunts of young gentle- 
men, whose poor deluded parents in 
the country fondly imagine their 
young hopefuls are attending lectures, 
dissecting the human body, and study- 
ing the practice and theory of their 
profession. 

The erudition of these young gen- 
tlemen upon every subject of which 
they should be profoundly ignorant, 
is only equalled by their enormous ig- 
norance of every thing they ought to 
know: in the chemical composition, 
pharmacy, and therapeutics of gin, 
beer, and brandy and water, they 
are equally practised and _pro- 
found : the anatomy and physiology 
of oysters, lobsters, mutton-chops, 
rump-steaks, and welsh-rabbits, 
have no difficulties for their diges- 
tion: in the theory and practice of 
wringing knockers, breaking bell- 
wires, rioting in the streets, and bat- 
tling with police-officers, it is impos- 
sible to imagine that they are not per- 
fectly competent to pass any examin- 
ation. 

From their conversation in the course 
of a few evenings, you will not fail to 
become as expert in their profession as 
themselves: they will inform one an- 
other how they “ dilked old Professor 
Glister’s lectures half the season, but 
by the bribe of half-a-crown to the 
porter, made that functionary swear 
they never lost a day, and so got their 
certificate: what a pretty girl came 
into the fever-ward that morning, how 
they winked, and she smiled, and 
what a pity if she should die, and whe- 
ther they wont see where she lives 
when she goes out convalescent : how 
they wrote down to the country, to 
the ‘ governor,’ telling him what a 
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many lectures and tickets they must 
take out, and how, instead of taking 
out lectures and tickets, they made 
away with the ‘ governor’s’ money: 
how the house-surgeon blew up the 
dressers about the eld man they bled 
to death in mistake, how the dressers 
blew up the nurses, and how the 
nurses blew up the patients: how the 
governors got wind of it, and how it 
was all hushed up for fear of injuring 
the interests of the hospital.” The 
conversation will then take a turn 
through the surgical wards: ‘ what 
fine operations they had that day, and 
what a fine sight it was to see that 
great surgeon, Slashem, cut out a fel- 
low’s upper jaw-bone, because he had 
a pimple under his eye: what a fine 
opportunity it was to perform that 
difficult operation: how Slashem no 
how would let the operation be dis- 
pensed with, not knowing when he might 
fall in with such another promising 
‘case:’ how the fellow struggled and 
roared, and how Slashem’s knife slip- 
ping, half his eye was scooped out: how 
Slashem brought away half the pa- 
tient’s face in a piece, and the pimple 
along with it: how the actual cautery 
was applied, and how the red-hot iron 
hissed like ten devils when clapped to 
the bare bone: how the fellow cried 
murder, aud how one of the dressers 
crammed a plug of lint, wet with his 
own blood, into the man’s mouth to 
stop his roaring: how the pupils ap- 
plauded Slashem: how Slashem, with 
the bloody knife between his teeth, 
scratched his head with his bloody 
fingers, and made a low bow: how 
the patient fell back dead upon the 
table: how it served him right, for 
being so little of a plucked ’un: how 
one of the pupils said it would have 
been more kind to have cut off the pa- 
tient’s head at once, and how Slashem 
told him he was a disgrace to the hos- 
pital, and that he would stop his cer- 
tificate: how a similar operation was 
to be performed next week upon an- 
other fellow with a wart on his face, 
and how Slashem was to do it, and 
what fun it would be: what a trump 
Slashem was, and how he would cut 
a fellow’s head off, and put it on again, 
to cure an ear-ache!” with many other 
light and diverting episodes of the 
like sanguinary nature. The social 
particularities of the profession will 
next engage the attention of these 
gentlemen: “* what awful swells the 
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pupils are at St George's, what snobs 
they are at Thomas's and Guy’s, what 
select young men at their own hospi- 
tal: how the St Georgites smoked 
nothing but penny Cubas to four 
penny worths of gin: how the St Tho- 
masites and Guys never rose higher 
than swipes and short-cut: how they, 
for their own parts, despise any pro- 
fessional man who smokes any thing 
under areal Havannah, or calls for 
less than a shilling’s worth of brandy 
and water: how Simpkins went up 
to the college for his exa:aination: 
how the examiner asked him what 
was the best way of puitiug a patient 
into a splendid sweat: how Simpkins, 
who was at that time in that very con- 
dition himself, swore an oath, that if 
bringing a man there didn’t do it, he 
knew not what would: how he lost 
his examination, and didn’t care a 
d—n: how he is now an omnibus cad 
on the Paddington-road, and gives his 
fellow-pupils a lift for old acquain- 
tance sake: how no gentleman should 
go study at Bartholomew's, the sisters 
are so infernally cross and ugly : how 
the governors there will not permit 
the pupils to flirt with the female pa- 
tients, and what a shame it is:” with 
much more conversation of the same 
sort to the same no-purpose. 

In the vicinity of the Inns of Court, 
you will find numberless parlours de- 
voted to the use and benefit of the gen- 
tlemen of the law—a class of men, 
who, living in a monastic sort of 
way, are especially homeless people, 
from the Benchers of the Inn down to 
the whipper-snapperattorney’s clerks. 
These last are a most irresistible class 
in their own estimation, emulous 
of the vivacity and coxcombry of mag- 
pies or jackdaws. How they will 
chatter—what a fool Denman is— 
how the Chancellor went wrong in the 
case of SwInDLER v. SimPLe, and how 
the equity was altogether on Swin- 
dler’s side; how in the Bail Court 
old Williams went wrong, though 
every clerk could have set bim right ; 
how Coleridge snubbed an attorney 
at Chambers ; how old Sergeant Bul- 
lyrag made reflections on the honesty 
of one of their fraternity for not pay- 
ing over a fee to his (Bullyrag’s) 
clerk ; what a beast Bullyrag is, and 
how they will put more than that out 
of his way ; what a fine case of crim. 
con. is to come off in the Common 
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Pleas in the sittings after terms, and 
what fun there will be, to be sure ;— 
whether any gentleman present knows 
any good straw bail, wanted by a 
fraudulent bankrupt, for which, a 
handsome premium will be given; 
how Charles Philips, in his last mur- 
der-speech at the Old Bailey, hunted 
ten metaphors to death, through all 
the moods and tenses; whether hunt- 
ing metaphors to death is, or is not, 
cruelty to animals, with much argu- 
ment and many cases cited thereupon; 
whether an indictment could be 
found ; how one of the fraternity got 
very drunk, and was taken to his own 
home by Policeman X 95; whether 
an action for assault and battery 
would lie against said policeman, 
for assisting a gentleman against 
his will—cases in point; how an- 
other of the brotherhood promised to 
marry a girl, and didn’t, and how he 
kept to the windy side of the law, and 
how the parents of the girl turned her 
out of doors, and what a capital joke 
it was; how all these feminine matters 
are to be managed so as to avoid ac- 
tions, and the like; concerning used- 
up stamps, and how money may be 
made of them without any risk; con- 
cerning a clerk who stole a pewter 
watch from another clerk, and a third 
clerk who made an elegant speech in 
his behalf before old Srurs, the po- 
lice-magistrate ; of the high compli- 
ment Stupe made him, saying,—what 
a pity it was that so promising a youth 
was not at the bar; much argument 
what bar, and whether Stupe meant it 
as a compliment or not.” 

Lo, the Grecian and Temple Cof- 
fee-houses, with others the barristers 
are accustomed to resort to. These 
learned gentlemen are, however, so 
silent and reserved, that it is not easy 
to collect specimens of their table- 
talk. It will be advisable, notwith- 
standing, to caution the unwary, that 
because there is nothing said there 
may be much to say, or to attribute 
that silence to dignity which should 
rather be ascribed to discretion. 

We recollect hunting for a true 
and particular parlour in the vicinity 
of Pimlico, much frequented by fa- 
shionable young men, who might 
have passed at Dublin or Edinburgh 
fer “ swells” of the first water, and 
who would have been invited to din- 


ner by gentlemen with families of 
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daughters on their own personal se- 
curity—their rings, pins, black satin 
stocks, glazed leather boots, and other 
toggery, evidericing at least an in- 
come of five hundred a-year. They 
could not deceive our practised eye, 
however ; yet for a long time we could 
not make head or tail of them ;—too 
well-dressed were they for omnibus 
cads off duty, and not stylish enough 
for the swell mob. Accident at last 
let us into the secret of their occupa~ 
tion. Never did we hear gentlemen 
of a public parlour so thoroughly 
imbued with all the minutiz of fa- 
shionable life, and fashionable people, 
as these; they were living peerages 
and baronetages, and could tell you to 
a halfpenny the yearly income of the 
Countess of Dollalolla, and the amount 
of the annual allowance made to her 
ladyship’s younger son, the Honour- 
able Tom Thumb; they knew to half 
an hour when the Lady Cecilia Rick- 
etts was to be married to young Lord 
King’s-Evil, and all who were to be 
there ; the cause of the late separation 
between Colonel and Lady Jane Skit- 
tish, they could tell, if it were not 
indelicate ; but made no scruple of 
mentioning the exact sum Earl Ven- 
om gave to the Reform Club for the 
purpose of impoverishing his eldest 
son; they were perfectly informed 
of the reasons that induced the young 
Viscountess Kick-in-Gallop to desert 
her octogenarian spouse the day after 
marriage, but of the subsequent close 
intimacy of the young Count Diddler- 
owski with her ladyship, they had 
rather not say any thing ; how a cer- 
tain august personage looked—how 
she ate, and what exercise she took, 
was the daily subject of the discourse, 
upon which they descanted with a 
freedom somewhat indecorous. Had 
they been in the habit of dining daily 
at the royal table, they could not have 
better described old Me t., his capers 
and jokes, and how he always fell 
asleep after dinner, or how the late 
ladies of the bedchamber loved him, 
ealling him * old doat,”’ or *‘ old goat,” 
we forget which; how he used to 
dawdle about the kitchen, and how one 
of the scullery-maids was dismissed 
for pinning a dishclout to his tail; 
what a fine seat ALBERT, as they fa- 
miliarly styled his Royal Highness, 
had in his saddle, and how particularly 
well he looked in full dress, just the 


reverse of her Majesty, who looked to 
greatest advantage in simple attire, 
with countless chatter of the like cae 
tegory. For a long time they mys- 
tified even ourselves ; but at last the 
murder was out. One of them com- 
ing into the parlour one evening later 
than the rest, seemed rather excited, 
and having lighted his cigarand sipped 
his wine and water, broke out with, 
*«* Demme, if I can stand that demned 
Buckingham Palace any longer! Pe- 
dition seize my soul, if the Aair aint 
too much for my nerves ; that demned 
kitchen, too, a mile and ‘alf from the 
Queen’s side, with a couple of ’undred 
steps of stairs to go up and down. I[ 
say, demme, when you come to carry 
three or four kivers, and a dozen or 
so of plates between the two, may I 
be demmed if you won’t feel as if you 
had that ’ere helephant at the ’ Logical 
Garden a-riding ’top of your back ;— 
Can any body tell me when the Court 
intends setting out for Vindsor?” 

Lo! and behold, these fashionable 
people were the Queen’s royal foot- 
men! Nor is it wonderful that these 
worshipful knights of the trencher 
should take upon themselves pseudo- 
aristocratic airs, when we reflect 
that they are permitted to sport the 
uniform, and even epaulettes, of cap- 
tains in the army, and have the pay 
of subalterns, without the fatigue, the 
danger, the expatriation, or the duty. 
To do them justice, however, they are 
very favourable specimens of the me- 
nial tribe, and we picked a great deal 
of fashionable life and conversation 
from them at second-hand, which we 
purpose inflicting upon the patient 
reader in the proper place: our series 
would not be worth the price of waste 
paper without achapter of fashionable 
twaddle, culled, after the manner of 
the fashionable novelists of the day, 
from the scullery wenches, foot-boys, 
and helpers about great houses. This 
is the only way in which the poor de- 
vil public can get a blink at what is 
doing in the higher regions: those 
who are in exclusive society, and could 
describe it, are not hungry enough to 
write ; those who, like ourselves, have 
an appetite that way, have no chance 
of seeing any more than the outsides 
of great houses 

However, we will do what we can: 
we observe, on looking over our MS. 
notes, ** Observations of Hannah the 
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Housemaid on High Life and Con- 
versation,” and as Hannah is an in- 
telligent girl, who has lived in the 
first families, we do not doubt to be 
able to dress up, with her assistance, 
a dish of high life that will astonish 
the natives, and make the vulgar 
stare. 

Parlours frequented by tradespeo- 
ple, we delight in: nothing gives a 
man clearer ideas of the vast superi- 
ority of London over provincial places, 
than the conversation we hear from 
such men, in such places: we recol- 
lect a country cousin pestering us, on 
one occasion, to show him the lions, 
and we carried him off, first cab, to 
one of our favourite parlours. 

«Observe now, friend Bumpkin,” 
we said to him, ‘the people you will 
see here, and let us know what you 
think of them: there are half-a-dozen 
gentlemen—listen to their conversa- 
tion, and make what you can of them.” 

Bumpkin did as he was desired, and 
in the middle of the second pot in- 
formed us gravely, that from the style 
of conversation, he should conclude 
they were respectable gentlemen liv- 
ing on their money. 

Presently, one of the party pulls a 
boot out of a bag, and hands it to an- 
other, who, examining it, says he 
must just put on a heel-piece, and a 
patch on the side, and the price will 
be two shillings, and he will do it di- 
rectly : another declared he wants a 
top-coat, and a third, the most eru- 
dite man in company, mistaken by 
Bumpkin for a fellow of Oxford, forth- 
with lugs out his tapes, and takes his 
friend’s measure for the garment: a 
fourth, having finished his pipe and 


Tue DINNERLESS 


Tue Dinnertess Hometess Peo- 
PLE will next engage our attention. 
Their name is legion, and they have 
as many shades and varieties of cha- 
racter as any other class of men about 
town. 

The great majority of persons en- 
gaged in business are of this class, the 
distance from their sleeping places, and 
the pressure of their avocations, re- 
quiring them to remain near their 
work the entire day: many profes- 
sional men are in the same category, 
all comers and goers, and all that nu- 
merous class of loose fish hanging on 
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pot, takes a whitewash brush from un- 
der his apron, and declares he must 
just go do a little job for one of his 
best customers. Bumpkin is in amaze, 
declares he would not have believed 
that men so well bred, well-informed, 
sensible and moderate, could have 
been humble tradesmen, had he not 
seen it with his own eyes. 

‘* But, what about the lions ?” con- 
tinued our country cousin. 

‘* Why, you chaw-bacon block- 

head,” replied we, ‘these are the 
lions: these decent sensible men, 
with observation of life and general 
information, that would put to utter 
confusion a gathering of Highland 
lairds, or a pannel of Irish Grand Ju- 
rors, are the lions; these men, and 
such as these, with this pride of honest 
industry, their thirst of honest enter- 
prize, represent in their social charac- 
ter the political grandeur and general 
prosperity of their nation: they are 
not only lions themselves, but the 
makers of lions, the maintainers of 
lions, and the keepers of lions in re- 
pair.” ; 
«* You mean to say,’ observed our 
friend, “ that the accumulated savings 
of the national industry of which these 
individuals are the worthy representa- 
tives, has made this country what she 
is, and enabled us to have monuments 
to show, worthy so greatly industrious 
a people.” 

** You may say that,” replied we, 
‘when you write home to your friends: 
and if you see St Paul’s, the Tower, 
the Abbey, the Treasury, and the 
like, say, moreover, that you have 
also seen the men who raised them, 
and paid for them.” 


Home tess PEopte. 


at the outskirts of society. For these, 
there exists every variety of eating- 
houses suited to their means and incli« 
nations : there is, first, the respectable, 
well-established tavern, situated in 
some retired court or alley, as if it 
rather shunned than invited the pro- 
miscuous passers-by: houses such as 
these, depending upon old connexions, 
are generally of a superior class, both 
in the quality of the articles furnished 
to their customers, and the persons 
who frequent them: the landlords are 
respectable, the waiters are respect- 
able, the dishes and wines are re- 
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spectable; their charges also are 
very respectable. There are few things 
in life more comfortable, on meeting 
with an old esteemed friend, than an 
appointment to dinner at one of these 
quiet taverns: there is something 
home-ike in their arrangements: the 
great over-arching fireplace, with its 
low-set grate, and its bench at either 
side, the fashion of Shakspeare’s and 
Ben Jonson's days, has something hos- 
pitable in it: the smoke-begrimed 
wainscot, the antique mirrors, and 
the jolly dark faces of former hosts 
and well-remembered waiters long 
gone to their last account, are the an- 
tiquities of the place: a goodly array 
of punch-bowls, long disused, sets off 
the windows of the bar; and the only 
modern article in the place is the re- 
spectable young lady, the daughter 
of the host, who sits enshrined therein, 
at once the Hebe and Venus of the 
bar. Your table is polished as the 
mirror on the wall: the old wainscot 
scrubbed till it emulates the polish of 
ebony: a well-worn Turkey carpet 
is soft under your feet, and the old 
oaken chairs whereon you sit, have 
snug cushions and backs of leather. 
In this very room, for we are sup- 
posing one of our oldest taverns, 
Shakspeare and rare Ben Jonson may 
have ladled their punch out of that 
cracked china punch- bow]; Beaumont 
and Fletcher may have concocted 
some of their plots over a magnum of 
sack and sugar; old Jack Falstaff 
and Prince Hal may have swaggered 
in the course of an evening; Justice 
Shallow may have sat soaking in this 
very chair, until warned home by the 
chimes at midnight; Buckingham 
may have retired here to sup after 
the play, and over his wine meditated 
the fun of the Rehearsal ; Addison 
may have sat where you sit now, 
while Steele wrote a Spectator in this 
chair; Swift and Bolingbroke may, 
in that corner, have settled the affairs 
of the nation ; this very trencher may 
have contained a dish covered for the 
mighty maw of Samuel Johnson, by 
his obsequious shadow Bozzy ; poor 
Savage may have gloried here in an 
unwonted good dinner, the first fruits 
of the pension allowed him by Tyr- 
connell; Goldy, doubtless, has dined 
here many and many a day; the lux- 
urious Thomson has lolled in that 
corner, waiting the setting out of the 
Stage that is to convey him to his 


classic retirement at Richmond. The 
associations of the place are in truth 
oppressive, but we have no further 
time for reflection—dinner is on the 
table. Dinner over, you are sure of 
your wine—there is no mistake about 
it; mine host would as soon lose hig 
license as put down an indifferent 
bottle; your pipes and tobacco are of 
the best, or, if you affect the modern 
cigar, they are the undoubted Havan- 
nah; in short, if you cannot make 
yourself comfortable here, with your 
bottle and your friend, the fault must 
lie in yourself or your company. 
Next to these hospitable taverns of 
the olden time, come multifarious 
tribes of chop-houses: of these many 
have earned an honourable fame, and 
are as good as real estates to genera- 
tions of possessors: they lie city-ways, 
like the former, and in them is good 
substantial old English eating well 
understood : need we say that their 
meat is the very best that can be pro- 
cured for money: that in the cutting, 
not only the thickness that long ex- 
perience has dictated as the best, is 
studied, but the very grain and dip of 
the individual fibre: that your steak 
or chop is done to half a turn before 
your eyes, manipulated wtth silver 
tongs, or that youraccessories, especial- 
ly your pickles, mustard, bread, and 
so forth, are of the best description ? 
Who does not know these things: 
who is not aware, that although the 
chop-houses claim no particular ex- 
cellence for wine, their pre-eminence 
in beer is acknowledged by all parties? 
The defects of these places are the 
crowd, the constant succession of 
guests, and bustle of the waiters: 
they have not that repose, that homely 
character, which sets the good old 
tavern on the old plan above all other 
houses of occasional entertainment, 
There is a particular kind of chop- 
house, peculiar probably to London— 
that, namely, where each individual, 
as at the feast of Scarron, brings his 
own dish, and where, though the feast 
is not united, every man has that 
which he has breught done to a nicety 
under his own eye, and transferred to 
a pewter trencher, with accompanying 
potatoes, hissing hot, under his own 
nose. As we do not choose to make 
our observations the vehicles of puff- 
ing, or of individualizing particular 
houses of entertainment, we have ab- 
stained from alluding to the signs of 
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those which we consider favourable 
specimens of each class: we cannot 
refrain, however, from stating that 
the description of chop-house we are 
now engaged in considering is a lion, 
and ought to be visited by the curious 
stranger. There is, in Threadneedle 
Street, the sign of the “ Sun anp 
Freece,” perhaps the best conducted, 
and most respectably attended house 
of this kind in London: next door is 
a shop of the Queen’s purveyor, where 
the customer may be supplied even 
with a single chop, or any quantity of 
cutlet or steak, with paper to wrap it 
in: if he does not disdain to carry it 
himself into the tavern, he will have 
an opportunity of beholding a curious 
scene. Placing his ration, whatever it 
may be—a spatch-cock, pheasant, or 
partridge, for example, or any thing 
else within the compass of an ex- 
pansive gridiron—upon a bench near 
the ample fireplace he takes his seat, 
if a seat remain, and although there 
may be twenty or thirty parcels like 
his own close at hand, and as many 
more upon the fire, he will receive in 
due course from the attendant his own 
portion, * which the neat-handed 
Betsy dresses,” without any mistake, 
and will enjoy a rude but excellent 
dinner, served up scrupulously clean, 
though humbly, the charge in his bill 
for cooking, being one penny sterling ! 
If he be of a mechanical turn, he will 
not fail to observe the construction of 
the gridiron, by which the fat is saved 
from falling into the fire, which more 
than repays the entire cost of fuel and 
cookery. The ales and liquors are 
excellent: the culinary operations 
commence at one P.M., terminating at 
four, the remainder of the evening 
being devoted to serious drinking. 
The West-end reader is not to sup- 
pose, that in the visit to the East, he 
will encounter any thing low: we 
have seen at this chop-house, Direc- 
tors of the Bank of the East India 
Company, and some of the most emi- 
nent merchants upon ’Change, who, 
having their mid-day meal in this 
humble way, swallow a glass of sherry 
at the bar, return to their business, 
and in the evening drive in their own 
carriages to their villas at Hampstead 
or Camberwell. 

The Tables dhote of London bear 
no comparison with those of Paris in 
point of number, though they have 
vastly the advantage of the latter in 


their cookery ; you know what you 
eat, and may be quite certain that 
there is no chance of dining off a 
ragout de chat garnie aux cornichons, 
or a filet de cheval a la jardiniere, 
dishes which the researches of the 
police have discovered to be in great 
request among the Parisian tavern- 
huuters. The few tables d’hote in 
London are chiefly adapted to par- 
ticular sets and classes: military and 
naval men, on half-pay, have esta- 
blished one or two at the West End, 
and sundry exist citywards for the 
convenience of mercantile people. We 
cannot conscientiously advise the un- 
introduced to attend them, although 
the viands and liquors are good, and 
the charges fifty per cent below those 
of the solitary dinner taverns. The 
reason is this, the men who attend 
these tables form a set, a family party, 
having their recognized topics of dis- 
course, their established jukes, and 
their particular politics: a stranger 
taking his place at table is a damper 
upon the business of the evening: the 
recognized topics are shelved, the 
established jokes unutteréd, and the 
particular politics forgotten, in the 
united exertion to prize you out of 
company: there is a constrained po- 
liteness about the guests, a frigid 
attention on the part of the waiter, 
more disagreeable than positive inci- 
vility : Deputy- Commissary- General 
WeeviL, by courtesy called ‘“ the 
General,” who is the great gun of the 
place, talks to his next neighbour, 
Brevet-Major Tovucu, in _hierogly- 
phics: Lieutenant Morr, of the New- 
foundland Veteran Battalion, with the 
local rank, in the tavern, of captain, 
observes to his opposite neighbour, 
while helping you, after the third re- 
quest, to a slice of fish, that a great 
number of suspicious characters are 
about, and that it is next to impossible 
to discover by appearances, now-a- 
days, whether a gentleman is a gentle- 
man or a pickpocket. If you aska 
question about the news of the day, 
not one of the company has happened 
to look at a newspaper: if you hazard 
the observation, that to-morrow may 
be wet or dry, or both, you are an- 
swered that “it may be so,” or “ that 
it is difficult to say,” or “ probably :” 
whatever you may chance to utter, is 
replied to by an ‘echo of the speech,” 
as the parliamentary people have it. 
However complimentary this line of 
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conduct may be among parliamentary 
folks, it is extremely disagreeable to 
the casual frequenter of a tavern, 
being, in fact, tantamount to an ex- 
pression of the company, of the sin- 
cere pleasure they will feel in never 
seeing you there again, in which the 
host, barmaid, and waiter, fully par- 
ticipate. 

It is extraordinary, nor do we know 
how to account for it, that English- 
men, with all their education and op- 
portunities, should have acquired an 
European reputation for dogged inci- 
vility towards men who are strangers 
to them, never by any chance conde- 
scending to exhibit that sort of cheap 
politeness which, manifested in a look, 
a word, a smile, or even a gesture, 
makes men self-satisfied, and contri- 
butes materially to enhance the sum 
of human comfort and good feeling, 
with which the sensation of comfort 
has so much in common. Our statute 
law supposes a man innocent until he 
is proved to be guilty; our social law, 
on the contrary, pre-supposes every 
man guilty until he is proved to be 
innocent. This John Bullish stolidity 
is very high, and mighty, and great, 
we readily admit: John has plenty of 
money, and much better things than 
money, to be proud of; but no man 
should be proud of sour looks, short 
answers, or uncourteous behaviour, be- 
cause he happens not to have been 
introduced to another man. No man 
should be proud of keeping a news- 
paper an hour after it is bespoke, 
turning it upside down, or reading it 
backwards, simply because the gentle- 
man who has engaged it is a stranger, 
and inahurry. This is the affecta- 
tion of vulgar minds and vulgar men, 
and the reason they affect this line of 
conduct is, because they may have 
heard some footman of their acquaint- 
ance say that fashionable people are 
proud, and that proud people are 
sulky. Now, so far from the truth is 
this, that truly fashionable people, 
when they happen to be sulky or un- 
courteous by nature, go to school to 
get rid of this defect, as they go toa 
dancing-master to teach them a grace- 
ful carriage. Politeness is a part of 
their system, and one of the many 
graces cultivated assiduously by them 
to maintain their order in due respect, 
as we shall fully illustrate when we 
come to treat of this class in parti- 
cular. In the mean time, let no man, 


even if his pockets be full of money, 
his head of pomatum, or his hands of 
rings and trumpery, imagine that he 
is a gentleman because he stares im- 
pertinently at strangers, wears his hat 
upon the end of his nose, or abuses 
the waiters. The ignorant may trem- 
ble, and the servile be overawed, but 
gentlemen pity and despise him. Let 
no man say he is a plain honest John 
Bull, who can’t stand any nonsense, 
We cannot afford to have the last 
social, because we have the first poli. 
tical place in Europe. Plain honest 
John Bullism is no excuse for ill man- 
ners, but the contrary ; inasmuch as it 
is not the power to be polite that is 
wanting amongst us, but the will— 
civility is the small change of society, 
and we must have it as well as six- 
pences and shillings. Sterne under- 
stood this, and we should have his 
words ever in our memories. ‘ All 
hail, you small sweet courtesies of life, 
Sor pleasant do you make the way of tt. 
Like grace and beauty, that attract us 
at first sight, ’tis you that open the 
door and let the stranger in!" 
Multitudes of the homeless have 
their principal meal at the eating- 
houses, or ** DEAD MEAT SHOPS,” as 
they are commonly called, in allusion 
to the peculiarly sodden flavour of 
their viands, which taste as if sub- 
jected to the culinary processes of the 
Tartars, stewed, that is, between the 
saddle and skin of their horses, which 
is neither more nor less than a rude 
plan of steaming or sweating the 
victuals until they taste as much like 
any thing as nothing, and may pass for 
beef, mutton, veal, lamb, horse, or 
cat, or any other viand, as the market 
changes, and appetites vary. Not- 
withstanding this objection, the eating- 
houses absorb by far the greater 
proportion of the homeless dinnerless. 
There is an appearance of economy 
about them; a plate of meat (by which 
they mean two ounces of their steamy 
cag-mag, spread over a plate, dabbled 
with dirty warm water, tasting on 
both sides of the knife, and with a 
lump of congealed tallow, miscalled 
fat) costs only some eight or nine pence 
—every other article, such as bread, 
vegetables, tarts, cheese, is to be had 
at a penny a bite, so that by the time 
your reckoning mounts up to seventeen 
or eighteen pence, if you have been 
able to eat at all, you will find yourself 
beginning to be rather peckish, in 
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which unsatisfactory condition all 
those poor devils must leave the house 
who cannot afford to eat their dinner 
four timesover. At these places they 
cook their meat at noon, and it is not 
to be denied that, if you are an old 
soldier, and bribe the waiting maid to 
tell you when the joints come up, you 
may get a plate of meat having the 
flavour of some graminivorous animal; 
but at other times it is quite unneces- 
sary to specify the sort of victuals you 
prefer, as all alike smell of the steam, 
taste of the knife, and are dabbled 
with the same dirty water. So in- 
variably true is this, that we never 
hear the old soldiers order any parti- 
cular description of meat, or the way 
in which they wish it done; all they 
say is, “ Come, old girl, tumble up a 
ration of the ‘ steamiest’ grub you 
have got,” which is done accordingly. 
Every thing at these places is bads 
and, notwithstanding the apparent 
economy, it were cheaper for a man 
who has a stomach large enough to 
hold a fig’s end to pay his half-crown 
at a tavern, and satisfy the cravings 
of nature like a gentleman. Never- 
theless, some of these ‘‘ dead meat 
shops’ have apartments calculated 
for the half-starvefication of one hun- 
dred, or one hundred and twenty poor 
devils. We suppose that each lot 
consumes half an hour in bolting their 
tenpenny ration, and is replaced by 
another regiment of hungarians, and 
so on until eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, when the operations are com- 
plete ; the scrapings of the pots and 
plates being then sold off to the poor, 
who gather in erowds about the doors 
—an exhibition that has often rebuked 
our national vanity, and led us to re- 
flect whether at bottom we were alto- 
gether so happy a nation as we some~ 
times imagine ourselves to be. With- 
out entering into figures and calcula- 
tions, there is no doubt that many of 
those ‘‘ dead meat shops” whet the ap- 
petites under pretence of dining up- 
wards of a thousand counter-jumpers, 
barbers’ clerks, foreigners, ensigns on 
half-pay, and the like, per diem; 
granting that each individual indulges 
in seventeen bites, which can hardly 
be called extravagant feeding, at the 
rate above-stated, he will have eigh- 
teenpence to pay the waiters, who are 
compelled by the dead meat men to 
pay for their situations, expecting, 
naturally enough, the extra penny. 
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Thus we have a daily return of a 
thousand shillings and a thousand six- 
pences, or seventy-five pounds, which, 
multiplied by three hundred and sixty- 
five, gives us a grand annual total of 
twenty-seven thousand three hundréd 
and seventy-five pounds ; the fair pro- 

fit in such a greasy business cannot 

surely be taken under a fourth, or 
twenty-five per cent, so that you see 

in one of those skin-a-flea establish- 

ments, a real estate, as it were, of six 

thousand eight hundred and forty- 

three pounds, fifteen shillings per an- 

num ; so that it is by no means won- 

derful if some of the proprietors have 

their country seats, their town-houses, 

their liveried servants, and their equi- 

pages. Their success is altogether 

owing to the  gentility-mongering 

which of late has crept down among 

all the young men about town, who 

were formerly called “ prentices and 

shopmen,” but who are now metamor- 

phosed into ‘‘assistants’’ and “‘ young 

gentlemen.” These worthies must dine 

genteelly or not at all, and, although 

not born with silver spoons in their 

mouths, think themselves no gen- 

tlemen if they do not have one in 

their jaws at least once a-day. Since 

the Penny Knowledge people have got 

the upper hand, every youth is a gen- 

tleman, and nothing goes down but 

that which is genteel; now, the dead 
meat shops always sport German sil- 
ver forks, which, although they would 

look better if the dirt were picked out 
from between the prongs, gratify the 
gentility-mongers, while the poor 
unfortunate belly pays for all. 

We often dine after the fashion of 
the homeless artizan, and a right good 
fashion it is: this, however, we are 
obliged to do in masquerade, as it is a 
rule in London to afford no accom- 
modation to a person dressed like a 
gentleman, unless he submits to be 
properly plundered as such; and al- 
though public-houses were originally 
instituted as much for the convenience 
of persons disposed to eating as drink- 
ing, and indeed the hosts are still 
called licensed victuallers for that 
very reason, yet they have contrived 
to do away with the victualling de- 
partment, and confine their accom- 
modation to potables, as far as they 
can. The artizans, however, still in- 
sist on having their dinners dressed 
for a penny; they bring steaks or 
chops from the nearest butcher, and 
N 
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either cook for themselves, or have 
their victuals cooked according to the 
custom of the house, which usuall 
supplies them with potatoes and bread. 
In this homely way, with a fustian 
jacket we don for the occasion, and 
a two-foot rule sticking out of our side 
pocket, we are accustomed to dine 
superbly for about half the sum the 
silver-fork school pay for their imita- 
tion of a dinner, which the ghost in 
Hamiet, or a pauper in a workhouse, 
would regard with profound contempt. 
The number of peripatetic diners, 


or those who eat as they go, is beyond 
all calculation. We have not stood 
at the corners to count them, as is the 
custom with some great authors, but 
we can easily infer, from the number 
of baked ‘tater apparatus, sandwich 
men, sheeps’ trotter women, and the 
like, that vast numbers of our fellow 
creatures seldom or never indulge in 
the luxury of a fixed or sedentary 
meal, but are forced by their necessi- 
ties to live literally from hand to 
mouth. 


UrrertyY Hometess PEoPie. 


The «utterly homeless or desolate 
people in London are always very 
numerous, the place being resorted to 
as a general refuge by the unemployed 
from all quarters ; and the amount of 
human misery congregated here from 
year’s end to year’s end would harrow 
the very soul in the recital, if it were 

- possible for any pen to portray all 
its bitterness. 

Some of the workhouses, that of 
St Marytesong, for example, will 
contain, at times, two thousand of 
these poor creatures, besides affording 
casual and out-door relief to twice as 
many more ; and, when you consider 
the number of workhouses in and 
about the metropolis, some idea may 
‘be formed of the aggregate of unfor- 
tunates compelled to seek shelter with- 
in their dreary walls, or to accept at 
the hands of overseers temporary 
escapes from starvation. 

A tour through the wards of a 
workhouse is a truly melancholy 
sight. You behold the wreck of toil- 
worn men, who, having struggled 
through laborious lives, augmenting 
the stock of genera! and individual 
wealth, are left, in the evening of 
their days, to the homeless desolation 
of the workhouse. Many, no doubt, 
are those who have earned, by dissi- 
pation and improvidence in their 
youth, this poor asylum of their age ; 
but many more there are who could 
not, by any human exertion of fore- 
thought or self-denial, escape their 
lot. When the precarious and uncer- 
tain tenure of labour is considered— 
when we reflect on the tremendous 
competition for employment among 
all classes, especially the humbler, the 
extravagant prices poverty compels 


them to pay for every necessary of 
life, and the never-ceasing require- 
ments of their families, it is easy for 
the educated rich to say, be economi- 
cal, be prudent. Economy is very 
easy for those who, without self-sacri- 
fice, can afford to lay by, and pru- 
dence may be preached to those who 
have enough for their present wants, 
and something to spare for the future, 
Nobody who has not lived among the 
poor has any idea of the extortions 
and frauds practised upon them by all 
classes of little dealers. The poor 
man can afford but a single room, and 
for this he pays two hundred per cent 
more than he who can pay the rent of 
a house. He gets in his coals in 
pounds’ weight, and for these, the 
worst of their kind, he pays a higher 
price than the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is the same with his groceries, his 
meat—every thing. The poor man 
pays more than the price charged to 
the rich, simply because he is poor. 
How melancholy is it to reflect, that 
it was reserved for enlightened pen- 
ny-knowledge times, and for men 
calling themselves liberal, to wage an 
unequal warfare with the destitute 
children of labour—to bring into fa- 
shion a “ coarser food,” for those 
whose best days were spent in the 
service of the rich—to enact penal 
laws, imprisoning the heart-broken 
wife in one side of a prison, and the 
worn-out husband in the other ; while 
honourables and baronets, with eight 
hundreds a-year salary, and we know 
not how many guineas a-day travel- 
ling charges, itinerate from bastile to 
bastile, gauging water-gruel, testing 
dog’s-body, and gathering up rags.and 
empty bottles! 
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How admirably the spectacle of Mr 
Commissioner Nicholas, with his two 
thousand five hundred pounds a-year, 
and his swarm of deputy-commis- 
sioners on salaries equally extrava- 
gant, contrasts with the damning 
fact, that in many of the bastiles 
under the control of these persons, 
upwards of sixty per cent per annum 
of the children admitted have perished 
miserably, and the rate-payers have 
been called upon not only by the 
commissioners for the wherewith to 
build these bastiles, in the form of a 
compulsory tax, but for subscriptions 
to take their inmates out of them, to 
save their lives. Is not this most 
horrible! These be your Christian 
fathers! If we must have abuses in 
the administration of the Poor-Law, 
let us have those abuses that fill the 
bellies of the poor, not swell the al- 
ready bloated pockets of the rich. If 
we must have extravayance, let it not 
be monopolized by commissioners. If 
we must have “ coarser food,” we do 
not see how the honourable and 
knightly paupers who administer the 
law should not have their share of it. 
A stipendiary aristocracy of pauper 
ism is most revolting to decency, hu- 
mavity, and prudence. The country 
calls loudly, let us hope no louger in 
vain, for the disbanding this sti- 
pendiary partizan army, inflicted upon 
us by a profligate ministry, the source 
of their strength and of our weak- 
ness. 

It was a cold, cheerless, and deso- 
late night—the partial thaw had left 
the pavement damp and sloppy, while 
a thin sleety snow fell thick and fast, 
giving a consistence to the slippery 
mass beneath your feet; at every 
doorway and recess stood thinly-shod 
females, shivering in their places of 
shelter, yet afraid to pursue their way: 
it was a night when one feels painfully 
for his fellow-creatures who may not 
have where to lay their heads ; when 
the sense of one’s own domestic com- 
fort increases the feeling of our own 
unworthiness, and of our deep respon- 
sibility to that God who has graciously 
allowed our lines to fall in pleasant 
places ; when we suffer pain from con- 
trasting our own condition with that 
of thousands more deserving than our- 
selves, or when we feel that bitterness 
of heart which comes over us, when 
reflecting, that thousands at that mo- 
ment want what we have not the power 
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to bestow—the poor benefits of a mor- 
sel of bread, and a shelter from the 
storm. Upon such a night we took 
our way, with the purpose of visiting 
an institution lately established for the 
nightly shelter of the houseless poor.’In 
a poor neighbourhood, near Whitecross 
Street, this truly benevolent society has 
recently opened an asylum, where, at 
the time of our visit, upwards of three 
hundred and fifty miserable creatures 
had found a refuge within the hospi- 
table walls. The relief afforded is of 
the most limited kind—abundance of 
good, dry, warm, clean straw, disposed 
in compartments upon the floor, each 
compartment forming a separate sleep- 
ing place, numbered for the conve- 
nience of classification. In the centre 
of each ward blazes an ample fire, 
diffusing a comfortable temperature ; 
order is preserved by inspectors ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and as the 
punishment for misbehaviour is sum- 
mary ejection, it is needless to say 
that there is seldom occasion to resort 
to’ this alternative. On arriving at 


the asylum each poor person receives 
a pound of bread, and on leaving in 
the morning the like quantity ; a de- 
tailed statement of the causes of his or 
her destitution, is transcribed for the 
information of the investigators of the 


society, who are appointed to make 
enquiry into the truth or falsehood of 
the statement of each claimant, to ac- 
company them to their parish, or gen- 
erally to aid and assist in replacing 
them in some way of honest industry, 
It is hardly necessary to mention, that 
the separation of the sexes is attende 
to, or that provision is made for the 
celebration of divine worship twice on 
the Sabbath day, at which the inmates 
belonging to the Established Church 
are expected to attend ; those who do 
not, are at liberty to go to their re- 
spective places of worship, but no 
canters, jumpers, howlers, growlers, 
Pharisees, or fanatics, are permitted 
to infest the premises. There is no 
distinction, in this truly Samaritan 
society, of colour, creed, or clime; to 
be houseless and destitute is enough 
for those who “claim kindred there, 
and have their claim allowed ;” the 
list of individuals relieved comprises 
Americans, East and West Indians, 
Irish, Scots, Germans, and natives of 
almost every country on the face of 
the globe. 

Of occupations the number is equally 
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various—labourers forming the great 
majority, as might be expected from 
the precarious nature of their employ- 
ment; hawkers and pediars, or, as 
they are popularly called, “tramps,” 
stand second in point of numbers ; 
servants, a class peculiarly liable to 
casual distress, and by no means well 
calculated to contend against it, come 
next; charwomen occupy the fourth 
place; seamen the fifth ; literary men 
and governesses, we believe, come 
next; and after them, but in vastly 
diminished numbers, artizans of vari- 
ous denominations. The unhappy 
creatures who are compelled to seek 
refuge here, seem perfectly sensible of 
the kindness extended to them, and of 
its value; it is not merely the shelter 
and the morsel of bread that consti- 
tutes the good, it is that they feel there 
is yet some fellow-feeling with the 
poor in the breasts of men; there is 
advice, interference for their ultimate 
good, kindness generated towards the 
deserving by the recital of their mis- 
fortunes ; the benevolent have a record 
before them of those to whom they 
can, without fear of imposition, extend 
their charity or countenance. When 
we consider what an awful calamity 
homelessness is, how the sense of utter 
desolation sinks, like iron, into the 
soul; how it generates hatred towards 
the fortunate, contempt of life, and 
despair ; arms the suicide against his 
own life, and disgraces, by the me- 
mory of inhumanity and selfishness, 
all those who live and look on at their 
fellow-man, when, 


Homeless, beside a thousand homes he 
stood, 

And, near a thousand tables, pined and 
wanted food,” 


it is folly to say more in the praise of 
such an institution; let those who 
have done honour to human nature by 
establishing such, enjoy the conscious- 
ness of having earned Heaven, and 
let those in whose streets, while they 
lie warm in their beds, the destitute 
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perish for the want of such, dread 
the just vengeance of God upon their 
cold-blooded inhumanity. We some- 
times read of such things; and for 
the inhabitants of towns where such 
things occur, we feel a contempt 
amounting almost to hatred. It is a 
sin and a shame to talk of free-born 
Englishmen, Glorious Constitution, 
Bill of Rights, and Magna Charta, 
while people are allowed to perish 
in our streets. Manchester, Birm- 
ingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bel- 
fast, and, we hope, many other towns, 
have redeemed themselves from the 
charge of this damning disgrace ; we 
don’t care a rush for your public 
buildings, galleries of pictures, scien- 
tific institutions, penny knowledge- 
boxes, or whatever else you may 
choose to be proud of: we tell you 
plainly, Messieurs mayors, council- 
lors, and magistrates, of whatever 
quorum you may be, a refuge for the 
houseless poor you owe to God, who 
has given you so much and others so 
little; to your country, of which, 
while such things occur, you can ny 
longer be justly proud; to humanity, 
of which you form, in your own esti- 
mation, no inconsiderable part; to 
yourselves, as liable in common with 
all men to vicissitudes of fortune no 
human foresight can predict, and no 
human providence avert. 


No more trivial observations to- 
day ; we mingle as we may the in- 
structive, amusing, and jocose; but 
if, from our feeble pen we thought 
could fall a word by which the fellow- 
ship of the rich man and the poor 
might be cemented—by which the un- 
fortunaté might be relieved—by which 
one tear the less might flow into the 
cup of human misery—to others, then, 
be the task to instruct, amuse, or 
please ; to others fortune, or a name ; 
to us, sufficient the secret luxury of 
being the nameless instrument of 
good! 
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In the month of May, last year, my 
respected employers, Messrs Haldaue 
and Smart, retired from business in 
favour of the present firm; and as I 
could not come to terms with their 
successors, I found myself without 
employment. I waited some time in 
expectation of an offer, but so many 
applications are always made for any 
office, however small, that it is very 
difficult to procure a situation so com- 
fortable and well paid as my former 
one had been. I have often thought 
that the gentlemen of our profession 
labour under many disadvantages to 
which others are not exposed. If an 
army officer’s services are no longer 
required, he retires on the gentlemanly 
independence of his half-pay, and 
lives quite at his ease on his seven or 
eight shillings a-day. A navy com- 
mander in the same way is amply 
provided for by a liberal country, 
which allows him, while enjoying com- 
plete relaxation, a very handsome in- 
come; for I have known officers who 
have not been more than thirty years 
afloat in the enjoyment of nearly 
ninety pounds a-year. But, in our 
profession, there is no such comfort- 
able provision for our idle time; and 
in addition to that, we have many ex- 
penses to which neither the navy nor 
army is liable. There is constantly a 
great Joss in selling our gigs; and 
generally—unless you are fortunate 
enough to meet with a gentleman of 
no practical experience of the road— 
a still greater in disposing of our 
horses. For it would be very bad 
policy to keep either the one or the 
other, at a great expense, while out of 
employment, and therefore you feel 
obliged to accept the first offer, I 
was on the very point of disposing of 
my iron-grey, having advertised him 
as a welé-known hunter, up to any 
hounds, when I heard that there was 
an opening in the extensive establish- 
ment of Messrs Millar and Hoggin- 
buck, general merchants in the Mile- 
end road, London. The chance of a 
metropolitan engagement, which had 
for many years been the object of my 
ambition, excited me to the greatest 
efforts. I procured the highest testi- 
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monials from my late employers in 
payment of a portion of my salary still 
unsettled ; and after a correspondence, 
in which all minor points were settled, 
I was invited to wait on the principals 
in person; I was fortunate enough to 
please the respected Mr Hogginbuck, 
who concluded an engagement with 
ne for three years on very liberal 
terms, and I here beg to express my 
gratitude for his kindness. He is a 
gent of the greatest urbanity, and an 
honour to his profession. The gen- 
tleman who had filled my situation 
was Mr Hogginbuck’s only son, and 
I felt it a great responsibility to un- 
dertake the duties that had formerly 
devolved on so near a connexion of 
one of the principal partners. I got 
my iron-grey into condition very soon, 
and after some additional plates had 
been put to the springs of my gig, I 
proceeded along the Birmingham road 
—for I belonged fortunately to the 
Northern Circuit—to complete the 
journey which had been commenced 
by my predecessor. He had broken 
off from his employment at the town 
of Daventry, and 1 had a great deal 
to do to make up for his unexpected 
departure. At last, by dint of some 
additional labour, I got all the cus- 
tomers satisfied, and proceeded further 
north with my order- book remarkably 
well filled, considering the circum: 
stances of the case. On arriving in 
Birmingham, I was kindly introduced 
by one of the most esteemed corre- 
spondents of our firm, to the represen~ 
tatives of many other first-rate Lon- 
don houses in the travellers’ room of 
the Hen and Chickens. The manner 
in which my professional brethren re- 
ceived me shall ever remain indelibly 
engraved on the tablets of my heart, 
as I told them in a speech I made 
when I was drunk—my health I mean 
—the very first day after dinner. 
Their kindness nothing could exceed ; 
and after the first awkwardness of an 
introduction to so many strangers was 
past, I will boldly say that « I felt 
that I was surrounded”—as I men- 
tioned to them in the same speech— 
“not by new acquaintance; not by 
people I had never met with before ; 
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not by persons with whom I was pre- 
viously unacquainted ; not by gents to 
whom till that happy moment I was 
unknown, but by friends of many 
years’ standing, by brothers for whom 
I should always entertain an affection- 
ate regard.” 
flatter myself that my first appearance, 
especially as I discharged all the ex- 
penses by way of paying my footing, 
was far from unfavourable. I may be 
allowed to particularize the kindness 
of Mr Mullins, the senior member of 
the circuit, who grasped me warmly 
by the hand, and offered me, as a 
mark of his esteem, to swap horses 
with me on the spur of the moment. 
It was very old, and slightly lame in 
one leg, but the friendliness of his 
feelings was made equally manifest by 
the offer as if I had accepted it, which, 
however, I declined doing, as I was 
unwilling to deprive him of the ser- 
vices of so long tried a favourite. Mr 
Mullins is a native of Yorkshire, and 
retains a considerable share of the 
accent of that beautiful county. 

any speeches were made in the 
course of the evening, and many songs 
sung, and I congratulated myself on 
** being one of a circle’—as I took 
an opportunity of remarking, in re- 
plying for the fourth time to the 
toast of “ our new acquaintance” 
“* where eloquence strove for the mas- 
tery with music, and both displayed 
their powers to such advantage, that 
the room we sat in, seemed more 
like the temple of Apollo, than No. 
22 of the Hen and Chickens.” I 
confess, next day, I suffered severely 
from headache ; but I got through my 
business to the best of my ability, and 
enjoyed another evening of much less 
noisy, but not less sincere gratification 
than at first. Birmingham and the 
many populous places in the neigh- 
bourhood, generally produce a pause 
in the northern journey of ten days 
or a fortnight; and as this occurs 
twice a-year, and there is a similar 
break at Manchester or Liverpool, 
besides stations for shorter periods 
at Shrewsbury and towns of that class, 
it will be seen that the gents of one 
circuit are so constantly thrown to- 
gether, that it is indispensable to be 
on the best terms with all the mem- 
bers. A quarrelsome person has it 
always in his power to make a whole 
circuit disagreeable, and I must do 
Mr Mullins the justice to say, that 
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from all I can hear of him, he is the 
best president we could possibly have. 
He checks the first outbreak of ill- 
temper, by calling on the company to 
kick the offender out of the room 
without the smallest delay, a proceed- 
ing which I have known to be of in- 
calculable use to several conceited 
individuals, who showed symptoms of 
becoming disputatious on polities and 
religion. Mr Mullins, on such occa- 
sions, is a decided non-intrusionist, as 
he never permits the offender to re- 
enter the room, till he has made an 
ample apology, and stood two glasses 
of cold-without all round. 

Whether the speeches which I had 
had the honour to make on my first 
introduction induced my worthy 
friends to consider me of a literary 
turn of mind, I do not know; but that 
something in my conduct or conver- 
sation had led them to that belief, is 
sufficiently proved by the very high 
compliment that was paid to me two 
nights before I had arranged to start 
for Congleton. After a pause in the 
conversation, I ventured to ask Mr 
Mullins for the particulars of an anec- 
dote he had related twice every even- 
ing since I had had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, and he was on the 
point of complying with my desire, 
when Mr Lindley Murray Browne 
suggested, that my request proceeded 
from some secret motive, of which I 
was bound to give an explanation. 

“‘ Gentlemen,” I said, “ upon my 
sacred honour, ’tis for nothing but the 
gratification of curiosity.” 

Mr Browne, in one pithy expres- 
sion, which is generally applied to 
unsuccessful tragedies, conveyed a 
very disparaging opinion of curiosity 
in the abstract, and concluded by say- 
ing that he perceived that most of my 
enquiries were made as to the fortunes 
and characters of our predecessors on 
that road. 

“‘ And nothing, surely,”’ I cried, 
“can be more natural, What young 
soldier is there who is not inquisitive 
about the early days of Wellington or 
Graham? What young sailor i 

“Gammon!” ejaculated Mr Browne. 
«* I’m considerably mistaken, and no 
mistake, if you ain’t employed by 
some of them twopenny bvoksellers, 
to write the lives of the commercial 
travellers.” 

I repudiated the debasing idea in a 
way that made Mr Browne, who is a 
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very little man, draw in his horns ; 
but Mr Mullins, in his usual good- 
natured and gentlemanly style, set- 
tled the dispute in a most satisfactory 
manner at once. 

«* Browne,” he said, “ glasses all 
round ; and if you insult any gentle- 
man in that ‘ere way again, I bets 
three to one in grogs, you're kicked 
out o’ this here room in less than no 
time ; for what does it signify to us 
whether Smith writes books for two- 
pence of not? I think, for my part, it 
would be rare good fun; and if he 
would just trim them up a bit, and 
not publish "em except among our- 
selves, the adventures of our prede- 
cessors would make very good enter- 
tainment.” 

A universal clapping of hands fol- 
lowed this proposition, and Mr Wil- 
liams, who is representative of a great 
crockery house in the East, insisted 
that the proposal should be regularly 
made and seconded. Whereupon we 
immediately formed ourselves into a 
meeting. Mr Mullins was voted into 
the chair, I was appointed secretary, 
and the business was commenced in 
due form. 

At a large and influential meeting, 
held this ninth day of June 1841, 
within the commercial travellers’ 
room, at the Hen and Chickens, in 
Birmingham, Mr Mullins in the chair, 
Mr Williams rose and said :— 

“’Pon my soul, gents, now that 
I'm on my legs, I’m blowed if I know 
what I've got to say. As long as I was 
quiet at anchor in this here chair, I 
could have sported as much jaw as a 
crocodile ; so J suspect there’s a great 
sympathy between eloquence and the 
latitude a man is placed in. How- 
ever, not to detain you much longer, 
1 think it is a matter of such import- 
ance to keep up the memory of all the 
rigs and adventures of the gentlemen 
of our profession in past years, that it 
would be far better not to leave their 
histories to the chance of being either 
forgotten in the course of time, or al- 
tered by coming through so many 
hands, but to have them fairly written 
down as long as they are fresh in our 
own recollection. 1, therefore, have 
much pleasure in proposing the first 
resolution,—namely, That it is highly 
expedient that the memoirs of the tra- 
vellers in this circuit should be writ- 
ten.” 

Mr Piper begged to second that pro- 
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position. ‘** It would be a most ever- 
lasting shame, gentlemen, if ours was 
the only society that allowed the me- 
mory of its members to perish from off 
the face of the earth, without ever a 
moniment of any kind whatever. 
Hasn’t the lives of the physicians been 
written ? and the lives of the admi- 
rals? and the lives of the great com- 
manders? and hasn’t even the states- 
men had their lives written by Lord 
Brougham ? or, to come nearer to 
ourselves, hasn’t the lives of the high- 
waymen a 

Here Mr Piper was interrupted by 
loud cries of ‘ order,’ which were still- 
ed by the president, who rang the bell 
and said, “ glasses all round to Mr 
Piper”—and added—“ keep a civil 
tongue in your head, Piper, or blowed 
if you won't be kicked.” 

Mr Piper bowed to the chair, and 
proceeded—* I was going to say, gen- 
tlemen, that almost all classes of men 
have found their biographers and his- 
torians,—I instanced the highway- 
men, and was about to go still lower 
in my illustrations, for 1 was on the 
point of alluding to the attorneys— 
even they, gentlemen, have their deeds | 
written and their actions recorded— 
(hear, hear, and great laughter, )—and 
shall we allow the great doings of our 
honourable fraternity to sink into obli- 
vion? No. I therefore feel proud 
in giving the resolution all the sup- 
port in my power.” 

Mr Pidsey then rose. ‘ Gentle- 
men, I beg to relate a anicdut. There 
was once on a time a gal as was 
always twitted by her mother that she 
wasn’t married, but stood a very good 
chance of being a hold maid. ‘ Ho! 
said the gal, I’m very agreeable, and 
the parson’s agreeable, and ve’re all 
agreeable together, only there’s never 
a man I can get to ask me; do all as 
ever I can.’ Now, gents, that anicdut 
came very pat into my head, when I 
was asked to propose the second re- 
solution, for, thinks I, ve’re all mighty 
agreeable to have the biographies 
written, there's a plenty of biograph- 
ies to write—and luckily ve’re more 
fortunate than the gal, for we have 
also a man that, I dare say, will be 
very agreeable to write them. I mean 
our new acquaintance, Mr Smith; a 
gentleman, I must say, whose aston- 
ishing tal eee eek eRe 


and therefore I " propose that Mr 
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Smith be appointed histriographer of 
the northern circuit.” 

This proposal was seconded in a 
very eloquent speech by Mr Pawky, 
a Scottish gentleman, representing a 
great tea-house in Cheapside, but 
whose oratory was of a very peculiar 
kind, which I confess myself incom- 
petent to the task of reporting. I 
may mention, that the principal advan- 
tage he saw in the arrangement was, 
that the duties were to be performed 
without a salary—adding, at the same 
time, that if at any future period any 
pay were attached to the office, he 
would make a point, out of pure love 
of literature and respect for his pro- 
fessional brethren, of becoming a can- 
didate for it himself. : 

Mr Smith rose ‘amid great demon- 


strations of applause. “ If I was not. 


aware, gentlemen, of your exceeding 
good nature, and the truly elevated 
and honourable feelings which actu- 
ate all your actions, I should at once 
refuse the high offer you have made 
me, as one much above my abilities, 
(no, no!) and which might make me 
liable to misconstruction in quarters 
where it is my duty and my inclina- 
‘ tion to establish as good a character 
for myself as I can. But emboldened 
by my knowledge of your high senti- 
ments, and relying on your cordial co- 
operation in the task you have assign- 
ed me, I at once accept the duties you 
impose, and beg you to believe that 
my heart is thrilled with the deepest 
feelings of gratitude for your kind- 
ness. Yes! gents, I am devoted to li- 
terature and the fine arts; and many 
times in my gig have weaved fantas- 
tic tales which J have never hitherto 
had time or encouragement to reduce 
to writing. In passing along where 
gibbets still wave their scraggy arms 
above the blasted heath, I have peo- 
pled the scene with the brave, but 
guilty ;- the young, the beautiful! and 
hanging from the dismal drop, I have 
fancied to myself a hero such as lim- 
ners love to paint and ladies to look 
upon. Or, in passing through a coun- 
try town, and observing the brass- 
plate on the door, and other demon- 
strations of high life, on the principal 
attorney’s dwelling, I have conjured 
to myself a scene of elegant aristo- 


cracy, Within its yellow-curtained draw- 
ing-room, with the blooming daugh- 
ters panting for the honours of Al. 
mack’s, and the mother sighing for 
the society of congenial countesses in 
Grosvenor Square. But if such the 
dreams of fancy, think how enchanted I 
am with my new situation, which gives 
me access to the best authenticated an- 
ecdotes of actual living men; gentle- 
men from position and education— 
(hear, hear!)—with introductions to 
the first families in the country, and 
with talents to avail themselves of 
whatever may offer, either in the way 
of interest or amusement. On your 
kind assistance I rely in furnishing 
me with all the incidents you can 
remember; and as method tends to 
make every effort easier, I propose, if 
it be agreeable to this meeting, that 
each member should furnish me with 
materials for the history of his prede- 
cessor, so that we shall carry on the 
chain unbroken to our descendants. 
My fancy pictures to me the enquiring 
student of future days poring over the 
lines of the commercial travellers on 
the northern circuit, as he now looks 
on the uninterrupted succession of the 
Cesars, in the pages of Gibbon. Here 
he will see by what train of events 
Williams succeeded Tomkins, and was 
himself succeeded by Higgins; and 
even modesty itself will not pre- 
vent me from indulging in the ele- 
vating dream, that future ages will 
know the minutest particulars of the 
substitution of the dynasty of Smith 
for that of Hogginbuck, and also— 
when years have had their usual effect 
on me—the causes which have led to 
the elevation of some other gentleman 
to the proud situation which I now 
unworthily hold. At our next meet- 
ing, gents, I shall be prepared with a 
memoir of my worthy predecessor, 
Mr Samuel Hogginbuck, and rely on 
your assistance to enable me to com- 
plete the series ; applying, in the next 
instance, to Mr Mullins for the parti- 
culars of his predecessor's fate.” 

Thanks were unanimously voted to 
Mr Mullins for his conduct in the 
chair, and also to the secretary for his 
zeal and ability. 

Joun Motuins, Chairman. 
H. Smirn, Hon, Sec. 
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’ Samvuet Hocernsvcx. 


Cuapter I. 


Samvuet Hocernevck, at eight-and- 
twenty, was the pride and ornament 
of the northern road. He had a 
spanking mare and a green gig, and 
sat with a cigar in his mouth, and 
his grey hat stuck knowingly on one 
side of his head, the whip skilfully 
poised across his mare’s flank, and his 
feet stretched out till they touched the 
inside of the splash-board. It was 
impossible for any person to look 
more completely genteel. He him- 
self constantly expressed his internal 
conviction that he was a kiddy-swell, 
and repeated this opinion so often, 
and backed it with so many oaths, 
that, by universal consent, it was the 
name he was known by. It was a 
beautiful sight to see the kiddy-swell 
trotting along the road on a bright 
day of June. He seemed to have 
a secret consciousness that he had 
a character to support, and in the 
loneliest places was as erect and as 
punctilious in the set of his hat, and 
arrangement of his legs, as in the 
midst of Fleet Street. The mile- 
stones must have been astonished at 
seeing so well-dressed a man apparent- 
ly as anxious for their approbation as 
if they had each been a young lady 
with a fortune of. five thousand 
pounds; only mile-stones are exceed- 
ingly unlike young ladies, whether 
with five thousand pounds or not, for 
they are very unimpressible, and, ac- 
cordingly, they cared not a sixpence 
for all the airs and graces, the fine 
clothes and graceful attitudes, of the 
kiddy-swell. He was, indeed, a very 
handsome fellow. A large nose, 
which had at one time, apparently, 
determined to be an aquiline, but 
had altered its mind, and rolled itself 
round and round till it was difficult to 
discover to what order of figures it 
belonged, was, as in duty bound, the 
principal feature of his face. When 
you met him full in front, the nose 
assumed no particular appearance, 
but was lost in the umbrageous fo- 
rests that extended their depth of 
shade upon either cheek. It was 
only when you got a glimpse of his 
profile, that you were aware of the 
peculiar rotundity of the feature. 


And the kiddy-swell took an amazing 


pride in displaying it to the best ad- 
vantage. This desire was perhaps 
the cause of a peculiar habit he had 
of turning only one side of his face 
towards any one he conversed with ; 
the reason he assigned for it was, that 
he was a little deaf of one ear; but it 
was unanimously agreed by all his 
friends, that the excuse about the 
hearing was a regular sham, for that 
Mr Samuel Hogginbuck heard as well 
as his neighbours, except when he. 
was not in the humour to hear. His 
whiskers, after extending to the root 
of the nose, and projecting a vast ex- 
panse of hair under his chin, were con- 
tinued in a modified form across his 
upper lip by a belt of mustache. A 
smaller clump also showed to great 
advantage in the hollow above his 
chin; so that it was evident to the most 
cursory observer that he had deeply 
studied the art of ornamental plant- 
ing. His neck belonged to that or- 
der of masculine beauty called the 
bull ; it was very thick, and rose from 
prodigious shoulders, and a chest to 
whose naturally enormous dimensions 
he thought it necessary to add, by 
stuffing his double-breasted coat with 
two or three handkerchiefs, leaving 
only a small portion: of one of them, 
generally ared Bandana—such as used 
to sell for half-a-guinea, but now 
costs not more, wholesale, than four- 
and-sixpence—projecting below the 
third button. A frame of Herculean 
size, with legs more indicative, per- 
haps, of strength than elegance, com- 
pleted the outward man of the kiddy- 
swell—and a very awkward man to 
quarrel with, you may depend upon 
it, the kiddy-swell would have. been, 
But fortunately his good nature was 
equai to his other perfections, and his 
temper was kept in a perpetual glow 
of universal philanthropy by the sun- 
shine of self admiration. ; 
There are no highways so pleasant 
to travel on in England, as the fine, 
smooth levels in the neighbourhood 
of Towcester; and few scenes are so 
interesting and varied as those you 
meet with in driving through the crowd 
of villages that lie on both sides of the 
road. Great handsome halls in state- 
ly parks, are perhaps more numerous 
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in other quarters ; but that vicinity has 


more than its share of jolly little snug- 
geries in their neat private grounds ; 
and whole villages composed of com- 
fortable mansions, fit for an Alder- 
man to retire to when his active la- 
bours have gained their fitting reward 
—a plum and a tendency to gout. 
Now, few people have travelled 
through a country without forming 
guesses as to the qualities of a house 
from its outside appearance; but the 
kiddy-swell prided himself beyond 
all men on his knowledge of stone-and- 
mortar physiognomy. He was 4 per- 
fect Lavater in mason work. When 
he saw a fancy cottage in its small 
domain, with diminutive fish-pond, 
sloping roofs, innumerable gable ends, 
and ivy-covered porch, he turned up 
his nose at it with a sneer of disdain, 
spurting out something between his 
teeth about pride and* rheumatism, 
small bedrooms and home-made wine; 
for he had an infallible knack of pre- 
dicating from the shape of the walls, 
and general appearance of a house, 
what style the inhabitants lived in. 
A good stout square house, with low 
roof and substantial pillars at the door, 
was his peculiar delight. ‘ That's 
what I call reg'lar gentlemolly, that 
is;” he would say—‘'no small beer 
there ; best of brown stout and old 
port wine.” To claret and champagne 
houses he was not partial; their bow 
windows and trelliced walks, and 
flights of hall steps, repelled him ; 
«French dishes and hock—rot them !” 
he would say—* plated silver dish- 
covers and powdered footmen ; I'll be 
bound that ‘ere house never asks a 
neighbour to step in to his mutton 
chop on the spur of the moment. No 
—dass say, now, it sends out its cards 
a month before—all stiffness, cold 
plates, and civility—I hates it.” 

So saying, he would gracefully drop 
the whip on the side of his spanking 
mare, and trot past the object of his 
aversion as hard as she could go. 
But there were some residences that 
nearly tempted him to pull up altoge. 
ther, to enjoy a longer look at their 
captivating features. At one part of 
his journey, there was one that always 
particularly struck him. It was a 
good-sized straw-roofed house, with 
close-fitting verandah, a good useful 
garden, revealing a high fruit-tree, 
brick wall behind, and a neat commo- 
dious stable at one side. Its walls 






were coloured yellow ; its walks trim 
and graveled, seen through a honey- 
suckle hedge that divided it from the 
shady lane,.led hospitably up to the 
front door, at which busy fancy always 
painted to the kiddy-swell a rotund. 
gentleman, with a jocund counten. 
ance, squeezing his hand, and telling 
him dinner was that minute on the 
table. But Fancy pursued her la- 
bours without ever calling reality to 
her assistance, and the uninvited guest 
had always to pursue his journey, 
leaving imaginary old gentlemen to 
announce unsubstantial dinners to any 
person who might be contented with 
such unsatisfying food. This cottage 
he had christened Sirloin Hall, feeling 
convinced, in his own mind, if by any 
fortunate event the above-mentioned 
old gentleman ever fulfilied the expec- 
tation he had so often raised, that that 
noblest of dishes would be the staple 
of the feast. But the kiddy-swell had 
cast a wistful eye on Sirloin Hall four 
times every year for four years, and 
nothing came of it ; he began to con- 
sider the fat old gevtleman a delibe- 
rate humbug, and had even gone so 
far as to tell his spanking mare— 
touching her on the flank at the same 
time with his whip—that he consider- 
ed the old misereant’s conduct ungen- 
tlemolly in the extreme. 

Such were the feelings of Mr Sa- 
muel Hogginbuck, when, on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of April 1841, he left 
the village of Oosley, and reflected, 
that in four or five miles, after crossing 
the Grand Junction, he should for the 
seventeenth time have a vision of Sir- 
loin Hall. Withawaywardness pecu- 
liar to great geniuses, he made greater 
exertions than ever to astonish the na- 
tives, as he called it, though he knew 
perfectly that there was no more 
chance of his getting admission to the 
house than of flying up to the moon. 
His hat was set with a more knowing 
eock than ever over his left ear; his 
whip balanced with greater grace ; 
his body kept more upright, and his 
feet more extended. You would have 
said he was determined to make the 
house as envious of him as he was of 
it. All his books and patterns were 
carefully stowed away in the well of 
his gig, which he had ingeniously eon- 
trived to resemble a dog-eart, by sink- 
ing a square portion of the body below 
the axle bar; and having a grating 
fixed in it, as if for the admission of 
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air. The deception was still further 
kept up by the kiddy-swell’s powers 
of mimicry, which were very remark- 
able in ail respeets; but in giving the 
tones of a dog in all possible varieties 
of pleasure or pain, very nearly mira- 
culous. There were many real dogs 
that it would have improved very 
much if they had taken a Jesson from 
his bark. Occasionally, just before 
passing through a village, he utter. 
ed such a variety of canine sounds, 
that the most experienced sportsman 
might have been deceived, and been 
persuaded that two first-rate point- 
ers were growling at each other be- 
low the seat. The wished-for spot 
was drawing near; at a turn of the 
road he knew he should be within 
sight of the neat iron gate, that he 
should see the gravel walk, the honey- 
suckle hedge, the front door, the hos- 
pitable phantom; but no! he was 
determined to give way no longer to 
such absurd hallucinations, and lighted 
a fresh cigar with the equanimity of 
a Turk. The turn of the road was 


gained—the gate was seen—was pass- 
ed—the front door remained closed,. 
and several oaths gathered round the 
lower part of the kiddy-swell’s throat, 
and produced a fit of coughing, from 


the impossibility of giving utterance 
to them all. When he had passed 
about a quarter of a mile, and was 
about to lose sight for ever of the 
mansion to which he had become so 
romantically attached, he turned right 
round in his gig to have a better 
view—touched his mare somewhat 
angrily with the lash, and was on the 
point of giving vent to a powerfully 
conceived malediction, when a sudden 
crash recalled him to himself; a loud 
scream broke upon his ear, and on 
looking round he saw a pony and 
little carriage completely turned up- 
side down, and a bundle of silk cloaks 
and green bonnets squalling most 
dreadfully in the ditch. To jump 
down from his gig, and lift the living 
inhabitants of the said cloaks and 
bonnets from the somewhat unpictur- 
esque attitudes into which the con- 
cussion had thrown them; to restore 
them to a position on that portion of 
the body which habit has accustomed 
us to walk upon, rather than keep 
elevated in the air, to the discompo- 
sure of gowns and petticoats ; to swear 
at his mare’s awkwardness, and pro- 
mise, by way of satisfaction to: the 
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ladies’ injured feelings, to eut its hide 
into ribbons : all this was the work of 
a moment. But it was the work of 
far more than a moment to bring the 
terrified ladies out of the belief, with 
which they had apparently become 
imbued in the ditch, that they were 
dead women, and no longer inhabi- 
tants of this lower sphere. Gradually 
they returned to a knowledge of their 
position, passing through all the va- 
rious stages of every limb being 
erushed to atoms—then both legs 
being broken—then, at least, a couple 
of ribs; and they both ‘seemed sonie- 
what disappointed when they per- 
ceived that they had received no dam- 
age whatever ; and that even the car- 
riage had been tilted so neatly over, 
that it had not received a scratch ; 
and that the pony Jay as happily on 
its back, kicking up its heels in the 
air on the high-road, as if it had been 
going through the laborious process 
of turning over in its own soft pad- 
dock athome. Gratitude is a power- 
ful feeling in the female breast, espe- 
cially towards a young gentleman six 
feet high, and endowed with the cap- 
tivating qualifications of the kiddy- 
swell. The ladies, accordingly, far 
from blaming him as the author of all 
the mischief, considered him only in 
the light of their preserver. They 
saw him only in his graceful charac- 
ter of their rescuer from an untimely 
grave in a dry ditch, and never cast a 
thought on the furious Jehu that had 
nearly trampled them in the mud. 

** Oh sir, don’t mention it! Your 
kindness is too great. I don’t know 
what we would have done if you had 
not fortunately been by,” said one. 

6 Oh, we must have lain in theditch 
and perished!” chimed the other: 
‘but you have saved our lives, sir, 
at the risk of your own. Can we 
ever be grateful enough, Jane ?” 

* No, Elizabeth. It is such an 
escape! — that wicked pony! Oh, 
how I wish we were safe at home!” 

* Is it far off, ladies? for if it ain’t 
any long way about, I can take you 
both into my gig, and drive you home 
with pleasure.” 

« Oh no!” said both the sisters, 
** we wouldn't risk ourselves in a car- - 
riage again. Our house is only a few 
yards off. The first round the corner.” 

“* What!” said the kiddy~swell ; 
“the yellow house with the gravel 
walks, honeysuckle hedge, iron gate? 
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—say no more, I'll escort you there 


in aminute. Here's ago!” he added, 
while he lifted up the pony and car- 
riage—‘“ blessed if the old boy won't 
shake me by the hand, after ali!” 

He fixed his own mare to a gate at 
the side of the road, took the bridle of 
the pony in his hand, and offering 
each of the ladies an arm, walked 
with great grace and politeness to- 
wards Sirloin Hall. The two sisters 
clung close to his side, as if they were 
afraid somebody else was going to 
drive them into the ditch; and their 
short ejaculations to each othershowed 
that they scarcely knew whether to 
wonder most at the misfortune they 
had experienced, or the very agree- 
able acquaintance they had made. 

“ We were just hurrying home to 
dinner,” said Miss Elizabeth. 

«‘ Just hurrying home,” repeated 
Miss Jane. 

“© We hope don’t we, Jane?” 

“‘ Yes, we do—we hope you will—” 
replied Miss Jane. 

“© You will stay and join—” 
nued Miss Elizabeth. 

« And join our party to-day,” con- 
cluded the younger lady. 

« With all my soul!” replied the 
kiddy-swell, bowing alternately to 
the left and right, but presenting his 
profile as much as possible to each. 
«‘ T shall be too happy—and perhaps 
we can get some yokel to bring along 
my mare. She’s worth seventy gui- 
neas if she’s worth a shilling, and has 
done me many a score of miles, and 
will again, please the pigs ; but here's 
the gate. Your father, I dare say, 
will hurry to meet us at the door.” 

“We have no father,” said Miss 
Elizabeth ; ‘‘ we live here quite 
alone.” 

“* Quite alone!” thought the gen- 
tleman— a mighty nice place - to 
hang up one’s hat!” and with this 
reflection he looked more particularly 
at his companions than he had yet 
done. Miss Elizabeth was tall and 
thin, with a high nose and lively grey 
eyes. She seemed about five-and- 
thirty ; her sister a year or two 
younger ; rather more starched in her 
manner, and with a peculiar turn in 
the lip, which in elderly young ladies 
who have begun to think there are no 
young men worthy of them, indicates 
a consciousness of superior goodness ; 
but perhaps in Miss Jane’s case it 
arose from a constant habit of saying 


conti- 
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sharp and witty things; for that 
young lady prided herself on her 
powers of repartee. 

«’Pon my soul, ladies,”’ said the 
kiddy-swell, on reaching the front 
door, “ I must send for my carpet- 
bag, for I’m in no fit toggery to 
present myself to the fair sex.” This 
he accompanied with a bow, that 
showed at once he was quite intimate 
at court. 

“Oh, never mind your dress, sir ; 
we are delighted to welcome our de- 
liverer in any apparel he chooses ;— 
but would you excuse me if I ask 
who it is we are indebted to for our 
preservation ?” 

«* Ladies,” said the kiddy-swell, 
smiling his sweetest, ‘‘ you see before 
you a general merchant, who—” 

** General Merchant! oh dear—I'm 
sure we’re highly honoured” — half 
screamed Miss Jane, in the extremity 
of her surprise—* I thought from your 
appearance you were in the army— 
but a general—oh la!”’ 

Elizabeth looked on with extreme 
awe. She had never seen a general 
before, except a print of Sir Thomas 
Picton ; and a general with such pro- 
digious whiskers, and such insinuating 
manners, she had never ventured to 
imagine; and, above all, to be upset 
into a ditch, and escorted home, and 
sit at the same table with an actual 
commander of the forces! She began 
to fancy all manner of foolish things 
about riding in open carriages all 
covered over with nodding plumes, 
reviewing regiments, and presenting 
colours, with bustling clergymen mak- 
ing warlike prayers, to the great admi- 
ration of the bystanders, and drums 
beating, and great salvos of artillery. 

«* We have only two friends, gene- 
ral, coming to dine with us to-day,” 
said Miss Jane; ‘* they will be very 
proud, I’m sure.” 

«Oh, trot ’em out—I’m delighted 
to see them,” said the general, ina 
condescending tone. ‘ Who are 
they ?” 

‘‘ Mr Gargle, our surgeon,” said Miss 
Jane, with a sneer—‘ a good-natured 
little culler of simples—though I think 
he himself is one of the greatest in his 
collection—and little Captain Spong, 
a lieutenant in the militiamke was a 
mercer before he retired to our vil- 
lage.” 

‘“¢ Most happy to shake them by the 
hand—I daresay they’re a couple of 
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very geutlemanly fellows—and we 
shall get on very well. I wish your 
old cripple, the gardener you've sent 
for my mare, would come back with 
my traps. I’m rather anxious about 
my orders.” 

«Your orders! oh dear!” exclaimed 
Miss Jane ; ‘* Have you really got 
your orders with you? I shall be so 
delighted to see the ribbons. What 
colour are they, general?” 

“* All sorts—and all prices, too. I 
shall show you a few of them, p'r’aps, 
after dinner—for I've a devil of a 
stock on hand.” 

«¢ Indeed! won't you wear them at 
dinner across your breast?” 

« What! all the ribbons >—no—by 
George; do you think I carry more 
than a small slip of them just to show 
their quality, eh?” 

«* Have you a red eagle among your 
other orders?” enquired Miss Eliza« 
beth; “ or”—— 

‘«* A blue lion? I suppose you'll ask 
— Who the deuce ever heard of a red 
eagle ? Were you never at the Surrey 
Zoo, eh?” 

‘“‘ believe, sister,” interposed Miss 
Jane, ‘the general is quite right; it 
is a black eagle you meant to ask for 
—a Russian order, I believe. Isn't 


the black eagle very high in Russia, 


general?” 

“’Pon my soul, ladies, I don’t ex- 
actly know how poultry is there at 
present; but I can tell you tallows is 
uncommon high by the last advices ; 
a devilish bad look-out for the kitchen 
candles ;—and so is hemp—hanging 
will be a luxury above the reach of a 
poor man soon. But here comes my 
box and driving seat.” 

While the kiddy-swell retired to a 
bed-room to gild refined gold, and 
paint a lily, by which figurative mode 
of expression | mean, that he withdrew 
to add fresh lustre to his charms, by 
putting on a dress coat a little too 
tight, and polished French leather 
boots, the ladies gazed at each other 
in a rapture of gratification. 

“ He’s a wit!” exclaimed Miss 
Jane; “I knew it from the first. Did 
you hear his admirable repartee about 
the eagle ?—but you are no judge of 
humour, sister Elizabeth.” 

“I heard him say something I 
couldn’t understand about kitchen 
candles ; but great people, I suppose, 
have odd ways of expressing them. 
selves.” 
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‘ He expresses himself nobly—very 
differently from Captain Spong.” 

** Stop till Captain Spong rises to 
be a general too,” said Miss Eliza- 
beth. 

‘“ He a general !—sister, I’m ashamed 
of you—but I will go and give in- 
structions to Sarah Hewley how to 
behave. I hope she'll not expose her- 
self as other people have done.” And 
with an amiable fling of the head to 
give additional point to her insinua- 
tion, she went in search of her niece, 
and gave her some very strong advice 
on the art of being presented to great 
men. 

‘‘ Well, blow’d if them isn’t the 
rummest old cats, with their jabber 
about red eagles and ribbons,” said 
the perplexed visiter, as he thrust his 
legs into tight-fitting Stulzes. «They 
take me for a general, that’s very clear ; 
and, if they like it, I don’t see any 
reason, either in law or gospel, that 
they shouldn’t take me for a field-mar- 
shal. It will be rare fun playing the 
great commander—’pon my soul, I 
wish the old tabbies were a little 
more favourable samples of their sex ; 
a fellow could do much worse than 
marry one of them, and hocus the 
other. A snug billet this beautiful 
house, and I dissay they can post 
enough of the coal to keep it warm. 
I must see how they, look after I’ve 
had a bottle of port. I've known 
three pints have an extraordinary effect 
in improving ugly women. Well, 
then, here goes!’’—and a finished 
dandy emerged from the room, with 
white gloves on his hands, and the 
cuffs of his coat turned up to display 
the richly sewn wristband of his shirt. 
—[N.B. He had a sample of them in 
his gig, made to fit any arm, at eigh- 
teenpence a-pair.] On entering the 
drawing-room, he found the company 
already assembled, and drawn up in 
parade order to receive him. Captain 
Spong, a dapper little man in constant 
danger of apoplexy from a stiff mili- 
tary stock drawn tightly round that 
part of his person which was imme- 
diately below his chin, and which, 
from the mere accident of position, he 
accordingly called his neck—with his 
blue coat with bright brass buttons 
close fitted to his chest—and altoge- 
ther the air of what I should imagine 
to be a Dutch civic guard, was stand- 
ing on the rug, occasionally bending 
down and whispering in the ear of 
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Miss Jane, who sat on a sofa next the 
fire place. The exact counterpart to 
Miss Jane and the gallant captain, 
was presented by Mr Gargle and Miss 
Elizabeth. She sat on the left-hand 
sofa, on the other side of the fire, and 
was supported by the politest indivi- 
dual, perhaps, that ever pounded in a 
mortar. On a chair, in one of the 
window-recesses, was a stout young 
lady, dressed in blue, with very bare 
shoulders, and very bushy head, with 
such a quantity of corkscrew curls 
running all over her cheeks and down 
her neck, that you would have thought 
her the sign of the Butlers’ Arms. 
She broke out into a prodigious glow 
when the kiddy-swell bowed his way 
up the room, dispensing his politeness 
on both sides, and drawing one foot 
behind the other, and salaaming at 
regular intervals, while all the rest of 
the party stood up, and bowed, and 
eurtsied, in return to every saluta- 
tion. 

« General,” said- Miss Elizabeth, 
“ allow me to present our two friends, 
Captain Spong and Dr Gargle.” 

*‘ Mighty glad to see you both, I 
assure you, gents,” said the polite 
Hogginbuck, with a new profusion of 
bows. “’Pon my soul, it’s a rare good 
day’s work picking two beautiful 
young ladies out of a ditch.” 

*« Not to mention putting them in,” 
rejoined the doctor, in a timid sort of 
tone, which, as it showed a very mo- 
dest appreciation of his attempt at 
jocularity, led the company to pass it 
by in silence. The great man took 
no notice of it, and all the others, of 
course, despised it with all their hearts, 

« You didn’t tell me, ladies, you had 
a sister,” continued the kiddy-swell, 
pointing to the full-blown, blue belle 
in the window. 

«* She's our niece,” said Miss Jane, 
a little sharply ; “she doesn’t always 
dine with us, and I hope you'll excuse 
her coming down to-day, general. 
You see she’s very young.” 

The general looked at the niece 
to discover the signs of extreme juve- 
nility alluded to by Miss Jane; but 
failed to perceive any thing that led 
him to guess her a day less than two- 
and-twenty. 

“Young?” he said, ‘angels al- 
ways is. It needed only to top up 
with her, to make out the number of 
the Graces.” 
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** Oh, general, you military men are 
always so full of compliments ; aren’t 
you, Captain Spong ?” 

«‘ Yes, Miss Jane, the first duty of 
a soldier is to defend his country ; his 
next to pay honour to beauty.” Cap- 
tain Spong contributed to the Towees- 
ter monthly obituary, and always 
spoke like an inscription on a monu- 
ment. 

“ Well said!” cried the general; 
“tip us your daddle, old boy,” and 
grasped the hand of the astonished 
captain ; “ that’s what I call laying it 
on thick. I haven’t heard a better 
thing than that this hundred years.” 

The captain bowed to the compli- 
ment, and decidedly felt flattered by 
it, though a little surprised at the 
manner in which it was conveyed. 
There are a great many people in this 
world like the man that felt proud of 
being kicked by the King of France. 

“It is difficult to say what a com- 
pliment is, Miss Elizabeth,” said Dr 
Gargle, in the same gentle voice as 
before. 1 feel there is too much 
truth in Spong’s words to consider 
them a compliment at all.” This was 
accompanied with a look to the lady, 
which, in other circumstances, would 
have been very favourably received ; 
but on the present occasion it fell 
dead. The kiddy-sweil darted amaz- 
ing glances of admiration, first towards 
one, then towards the other—he threw 
himself into attitudes, and passed his 
fingers, which were all covered with 
rings, through his whiskers and mus- 
taches—and directed such a battery of 
powerful smiles and captivating bows 
against the two bewildered sisters, 
that they felt they had never met with 
so very delightful a man before. Even 
Miss Jane forgot to be witty in learn- 
ing to be pleased ; and what with his 
exclamations of rapture with the house, 
the neighbourhood, and, above all, 
with themselves ; and their titters in 
reply, and modest deprecations of such 
politeness, the unfortunate Captain 
Spong and Dr Gargle were thrown at 
once into the background, and looked 
on in speechless wonder. In spite of 
their awe of the general’s rank, they 
began to hate him very heartily. But 
the kiddy-swell didn’t care a farthing 
whether they hated him or not. He 
knew that the only way to please a 
spinster of thirty-six, was to make love 
to her ; and he determined to please 
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his hostesses to the best of his ability. 
When dinner was announced, he car- 
ried off Miss Elizabeth under his arm 
with as much warmth as if they were 
going to Gretna Green instead of 
down stairs to the dining-room; and 
left the rest of the party to follow as 
best they could—casting, at the same 
time, a look back at Miss Jane, which 
satisfied her that he only offered his 
arm to her sister in right of her senior- 
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ity, and that if he had any strong 
feeling in the world, it was envy of 
Captain Spong. That discomtited 
hero walked rather sulkily by her side, 
and Dr Gargle, while accompanying 
the stout young lady in blue, was 
manifestly dwelling on the delight he 
would experience in administering to 
pe general an overdose of Prussie 
acid. 


Cuarrter II. 


The kiddy-swell looked all round 
the table, when they were fairly seat- 
ed. There was no jolly-faced old 
gentleman at the foot—no sirloin of 
beef; there were only the somewhat 
sharp visage of Miss Jane, and a 
couple of rabbits. It was with feel- 
ings of considerable disgust he felt he 
was a false prophet, and the house 
was an impostor. The soup had been 
made on strictly homceopathie prin- 
ciples with regard to the mutton sup- 
posed to be used in-its composition ; 
the rabbits were tough, and an im- 
mense leg of mutton, which succeeded 
the soup, was very much underdone. 
The kiddy-swell almost repented 
having lifted the ladies out of the 
ditch ; but comforted himself with the 
anticipation of the fine old port, in 
which he felt sure he could not be 
mistaken ; and with that he was resol- 
ved to make up for all other deficien- 
cies. On the strength of this antici- 
pation, he exerted his powers of 
fascination more unreserved'y than 
ever. He looked, and bowed, and 
drank wine with all and sundry ; some 
stray glances even got so far down as 
to illumine the darkness in which the 
blue niece sat, next to her aunt Jane, 
equally neglected by that enraptured 
spinster on the one side, and by Dr 
Gargle, who sat on the other. There 
was something in the smirk with 
which she received the sun rays of 
his glances, that showed she was an 
attentive observer of all that was 
going on; and on every succeeding 
glance he wondered more and more 
at the absurd infatuation that led her 
aunts to suppose she was so despe- 
rately young. It wouldn’t have as- 
tonished him half so much if he had 
known that she, in return for the com- 
a thought them desperately 
old. 


By the way of giving a more mili- 
tary turn to his stories, he related 
anecdotes of several members of his 
circuit under other names. Quarter- 
master Browne’s adventure with the 
lamplighter at Birmingham passed off 
very well ; but when he came to de- 
scribe the incident of the respected 
Mr Maullins’s acquaintance with the 
drunken Irishwoman, accompanying 
it with admirable mimicry of both— 
when, I say, he described that adven- 
ture, and called the hero of it «« Com- 
modore Mullins of our regiment,” the 
professional prejudices of Captain 
Spong were somewhat injured. 

“| beg your pardon, general,” hé 
said, * 1 believe that’s not a rank 
known in the army.” 

«Isn't it?” replied the kiddy- 
swell, with a look of compassion— 
* not in the milicuous, perhaps, but 
quite the thing in the reg’lars.” 

«You should be more cautious, 
Captain Spong,” said Miss Jane; “ of 
course the general knows better than 

ou. - 
«¢ Why, Miss Jane, I appeal to Dr 
Gargle, a man who, by his admirable 
knowledge, and the active discharge 
of all the duties of life, has qualified 
himself to answer any question of the 
sort. What is a commodore ?”’ 

“ A commodore, my dear sir ?— 
Why then I must say, with all respeet 
for the general, that a commodore 
strikes me to be something on board 
of a ship—a major of marines, I be- 
lieve.” 

“ To be sure,” said the kiddy- 
swell; ‘and when serving on land 
he’s a major in the army, isn’t he? 
I'll trouble you, sir,” he added, look- 
ing very fierce at Captain Spong, 
“to be mighty careful before you 
contradict me again before ladies that 
I respect and honour.” 
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Captain Spong made no answer, and 
meditated sending a challenge; but 
the victorious general, now entirely 
master of the field, was more brilliant 
than before. By the time the ladies 
left the room, he had persuaded them 
all that he was the pleasantest person 
they had ever seen, the least puffed 
up with his rank; and that Captain 
Spong and the worthy apothecary 
were the incarnations of envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableness. 

*« Now, then,” said the general, 
*¢ now that these old tabbies are fairly 
off, let us have in another bottle of 
wine, and enjoy ourselves.” 

“ Sir!” said the apothecary, 

* Ring the bell, Blister, my boy— 
that’s what I say—and let us have in 
a bottle of port.” 

« Sir!’ said Captain Spong, em- 
boldened by the manner of his friend. 

* Out with it, my Captain of the 
British Grenadiers. You're no rela- 
tion, by-the-by, of the Captain Bold 
of Halifax, are ye ?” said the general. 

“ Sir, you presume on your rank 
to insult two quiet country gentle- 
men, and you have also called our 
amiable hostesses tabbies.” 

* I did nothing of the kind, sir—it 
was Dr Gargle.” 

fp Me, sir ?—I declare to Heaven, 
sir” 

«“ What’s the use of declaring any 
thing about it?” said the kiddy- 
swell. You asked me to ring the 
bell for port, and either you or Cap- 
tain Spong, I forget which, called the 
ladies tabbies. Do you think I’m deaf, 
gents ?” 

While making this speech, he rang 
the bell himself, and told the maid to 
give Captain Spong’s compliments to 
the ladies, and tell them he wished 
another bottle of port. 

Captain Spong started up; but be- 
fore the immense indignation in his 
bosom had time to disengage itself, 
and assume the form of speech, the 
maid had disappeared, and the mis- 
chief was in all probability done. He 
sat down, and looked across the table 
to the Doctor, who was also silent 
from excess of wrath and amaze- 
ment. 

“’Pon my soul, you make pretty 
free, Captain Spong,” said the gene- 
ral, pushing,the new bottle towards 
that sulky soldier. ‘ You seem to 
order fresh bottles of wine just as you 
like; but perhaps you're doing the 
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civil to one of the old cats. Why 
don’t you marry her at once ?”’ 

‘‘ Sir, the extraordinary nature of 
your conduct, equalled only by the 
surprising style of your expressions, 
makes me conclude that we have been 
deceived in you.” 

“* And you won’t answer. a plain 
question? Come, Blister, tell us all . 
about it. Little Spong is certainly 
going to cut you out, if you don’t 
look sharp. Which is it—Elizabeth 
or Jane ?” 

The gentlemen again looked at 
each other, while the general helped 
himself to another bumper with the . 
utmost unconcern. 

** May I ask what service you are 
a general in?” said Captain Spong. 

«* In his imperial majesty’s the Em- 
peror of all the Turkies— Asiatic and 
European. But you do not answer 
my question. Come now, boys, let 
us have a little pleasing conversation. 
Who is the fat beauty in blue ?” 

*¢ The Miss Huskers’s niece,” an- 
swered Dr Gargle, willing to keep the 
boisterous general quiet. 

«© Any dust ?” 

s¢ Dust, sir ?”’ 

«© Mopuses—shiners—tin ? 

*¢ Money you mean? Oh yes, when 
she comes of age.” 

“ Of age? ’Pon my soul she would 
run at any race, and carry additional 
weight. Why, she has nearly lost 
mark already. How much?” 

‘* Can’t say, sir——never enquired.” 

“¢ Oh, then you're on the look-out 
for the ancients— Here’s their healths.” 

*¢ The fact is, sir, or general, or 
whatever youare,” said Captain Spong, 
‘that we both feel so deep an interest 
in the ladies of this house, that we feel 
called on to caution you about the 
manner you have ventured to speak 
of them.” 

“I speak of them? Why, didn’t 
you both begin by calling them old 
tabbies? Pretty fellows you are to 
talk of cautioning me/” 

“ Sir, I did not,” said Captain 
Spong in an angry tone. 

~ You contradict me? ’Pon my 
soul, if I weren’t very good-natured, 
I would break every bone in your fat 
little body —but I won’t—don’t be 
frightened. Why don’t you drink?” 

“I wouldn’t drink with such an 
ungentlemanly, disagreeable—— ” 

“General and commander-in-chief 
—well, never mind! I'll drink for you 





—but the bottle is out. Ring the 
bell, Spong.” 

« Certainly not, sir.” 

« Then I'll do it myself, and send 
Gargle’s compliments.” 

« You shall do nothing of the sort, 
sir,” said Gargle. 

‘‘ No, sir, you shall not,” said 
Spong. 
« Well I won't, then ; but the ladies 
shall most certainly be informed of 
your behaviour.” 

“ And of yours, sir,” said the two 
gentlemen, following the General up 
stairs. The ladies were sitting up in 
great state, the silver tea-set all laid out 
on the table. The General entered 
the room, and bowed and smiled, and 
pulled down his wristbands, and set- 
tled his whiskers—* I think, gents.,” 
he said to his two followers, ‘ this is 
a sofficient answer to your request for 
more wine. Gargle, ladies, grew so 
friendly, that he wished to celebrate 
my arrival with another bottle ; but I 
wouldn’t allow it. How can some 
people be so blind,” he continued, as 
he sat down on the sofa very close to 
Miss Jane, “as to prefer wine to 
beauty ?” 

‘“‘ Really, ladies,” began Captain 
Spong, looking very red and embar- 
rassed, “ I don’t know how to say 
ha I think you ought to be told— 

ut——” ‘ 

“ Then don’t try it, my good fellow; 
— try to do any thing you can't 

0. 

‘“* This person, calling himself Ge- 
neral Merchant, has used language to- 
night——” 

“I have, ladies ; and who wouldn’t? 
when I hear two people I never saw 
before, call two ladies, who have shown 
me such kindness, cats and tabbies.”’ 

Here a scream from the two in- 
jured damsels interrupted his elo- 
quence. 

“* Yes, cats and tabbies. Can you 
wonder at my losing my temper, and 
threatening to horsewhip them on the 
spot?” 

* Insolent!” sobbed Miss Elizabeth, 
with a look at Dr Gargle. 

“* Ungrateful!” sobbed Miss Jane, 
with a basilisker at Captain Spong. 
“ Insulting!—but my sister and I 
know how to behave. Dr Gargle, we 
desire not to see you any more; and 
you, Captain Spong, don’t say a 
word—leave the house this minute.” 

“ This moment, gents,” added the 
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General—* by heavens! if any man 
had used such language in my regi- 
ment, I would have had him roasted, 
and added to the soldiers’ mess.” And 
partly with hustling, partly with threat- 
ening, he managed to hinder the in- 
dignant gentlemen from saying any 
thing in their defence. They rushed 
from the room,- vowing vengeance 
against their traducer, and left the 
kiddy-swell revelling in the enjoyment 
of his victory. 

“¢ Oh, General Merchant,” exclaim. - 
ed Miss Elizabeth, ‘* we are so much 
indebted to you for defending us against 
these dreadful men!” 

‘I never suspected they could be 
such dissemblers,” said Miss Jane. 

“ To call us old cats!” said the 
senior, putting her handkerchief to her 
face. 

“© Tabbies !’’ said the other, turning 
up her eyes to the cieling. : 

“© And worse than that,” hinted the 
General, with a mysterious nod—— 

«Worse? Impossible!” 

«* They said you were both strain- 
ing every nerve to catch them, but it 
wouldn't do. They liked some one 
else better.” 

“Did Captain Spong say he liked 
some one else better?” enquired Miss 
Jane. 

“ Did Dr Gargle? Oh the un- 
grateful wretch!” echoed Miss Eliza- 
beth. 

“‘ And that other person,” continued 
the General, in a whisper not to be 
heard by the stout young lady in blue,. 
‘‘was——” Here he gracefully bent 
back his thumb over his right shoul- 
der, and winked in a very decided 
manner. 

«* Our niece?” said the ladies in a 
breath. ‘* Impossible! She’s but a 
child.” 

“Lord love ye,” said the General, 
‘* do you think cropped heads and long 
trousers keep a girl a child for ever? 
iat told me they knew her age toa 

a hy 

The ladies looked aghast. * Jane,” 
said Miss Elizabeth, “ this must be 
looked to.” 

‘* It must.” 

** What must be looked to, ladies ?” 
asked the General with a sympathetic 
smile. ‘ Can I be of any use? Com. 
mand me. I shall be at your service 


_to-morrow evening. By that time I 


hope to have shot your two insulters. 
They will challenge me, of course,” 
° 
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s¢ A duel! Oh gracious! we are 
ruined, quite ruined !” exclaimed Miss 
Elizabeth ; “‘ and to have exposed you, 
our friend, our deliverer, to danger, 
perhaps to death—Oh—” 

*«‘ Poh, never mind me. How will 
you keep the two wretches, if I miss 
them, from running off with little Miss 
Bluebeard ?” ; 

‘¢ Oh, we will send her back to 
school, the impudent minx—but its 
your danger we are most concerned 
for, dear General,’’ said Miss Jane. 
*¢ Captain Spong has often told me he 
can snuff candles with pistol balls.” 

** The devil he can!" said the Ge- 
neral. 

** And Dr Gargle once shot an Irish 
ensign,” said Miss Elizabeth. 

“* You don’t say so?” — 

** Not dead—but he had to ampu- 
tate his right leg.” 

The General held out his dexter 
supporter, and gazed on it, as if he 
was considering how it would feel 
with a bullet in the knee. 

s¢ T'll tell you what, ladies, I wish 
the scoundrels hadn't called you 
names, or told such lies. They said, 
" for instance, that the Bluebell was as 
rich as a Jew—all in her own posses- 
sion the moment she came of age.” 

* Did they say any thing about the 
house ?” 

** Oh lord yes,” answered the Ge- 
neral * let me see: they said the house 
and land—what was it they said?” 

‘* Did they say the house was hers, 
and that we must give up possession 
when she marries ?” 

“’Pon my soul, I think they did,” 
said the General carelessly ; ** but who 
cares what such lying fellows say ?— 
They can’t speak truth if they tried. 
Can they, ladies?” 

«© We have found them full of false- 
hood,” answered the elder, with a me- 
lancholy sigh, * but, thanks to you, we 
have discovered their perfidy, and des- 
pise them. Sarah, go to bed—you’re 
sitting up a great deal too late fora 
ehild of your age,” she added, look- 
ing daggers and doses of poison at her 
unfortunate niece. That rubicund 
young lady took the hint, though ra- 
ther unwillingly, and lighted a bed- 
room candle. The General sprang 
up, and handed her to the door, 
squeezing her hand as he wished her 
good night, and bestowing a glance 
on ber, into which he condensed the 
whole powers of his admiration. The 
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girl held down her head, and thought 
what an immense sensation such fine 
manners would have made in the 
school at Daventry. 

‘© Poor little creature,” said the Ge. 
neral, going back to the ladies, * she 
doesn’t seem more than twelve, and 
very backward of her age—blowed if 
I wouldn't put her into long clothes 
again |” 

** But the duel,” exclaimed Miss 
Elizabeth—* that eruel, horrid. Dr 
Gargle! what can be done?” 

* It is Captain Spong,” said Miss 
Jane, ** I am more afraid of. He has 
often told me he was a very brave 
man.” 

The General looked a little discon- 
certed, as if he felt he had got on 
dangerous ground. 

** But, perhaps,” he said, asa gleam 
of hope broke in on them, “ perhaps, 
after all, they won’t say any more 
about it.” 

At that moment, as if to eonvict 
him of being a false prophet, an angry 
knock thundered at the front door, 
The voice of Captain Spong was 
heard, and the maid, breathless and 
terrified, rushed into the room, witha 
letter in her hand— 

* This here is from Captain Spong ;. 
he says he’ll feast on blood to-mor- 
row morning! He frightened me so!" 

The kiddy-swell took the letter; 
and the two ladies gazed on in speech- 
less fear. 

** Sir, your insulting behaviour to- 
night, and gross prevarications, leave 
me no other alternative than to de- 
mand satisfaction. I shall expect you 
with pistols in the Parson’s orehard 
to-morrow at eleven o'clock, my se- 
cond, Dr Gargle, being engaged in 
the Dispensary till that time.— Your 
servant, JoHN Spone.” 

At this dreadful realization of their 
worst fears, the disconsolate ladies 
drew round their deliverer; and vied 
with each other in declarations of their 
grief. That gentleman turned first 
to one, then to the other, and dis- 
played sundry symptoms of perturba- 
tion, not quite in accordance with his 
high military rank. At last, however, 
Miss Jane, as if inspired with the he- 
roism of Joan of Are, called for pen 
and ink, and said, ‘“* General, just 
condescend to write to Captain Spong, 
that you'll meet him to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ 

« And be shot ?” ——— 
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« Oh, Jane, how can you ask our 
deliverer to expose his valnable life?” 

«‘ He shall not expose his life, sister 
—I—value—it—too—but oh, gra- 
cious, what have I said?” 

«Pon my soul, ladies, you’re exces- 
sive polite—and if you could let me 
have the smallest sneaker of cold with- 
out, I think I’could answer the chal- 
lenge.” 

«‘ Cold without?” enquired the la- 
dies. 

« Ay, and warm within,” replied 
the General. ‘ I mean a small go of 
brandy and water.” 

When. his request had been com- 
lied with, he wrote a note to the bel- 
igerent captain— 

‘ Sir,—I wiil not fail to meet you 

as per invite, in the orchard, and will 


teach you to keep a civil tongue in 
your head, and not insult tue most 
amiable ladies I ever knew. Your 
servant, THe GENERAL.” 

When this important missive was 
discharged, anew difficulty arose. ‘The 
ladies had intended to ask a bed for 
the General in the house of Dr Gar- 
gle; but as that was now impossible, 
they were forced, with many fears 
they were acting with impropriety, 
and many apologies and fine speeches, 
to get a couch ready for their hand- 
some guest in their own house. 
There were sundry jokes and much 
blushing on the occasion between the 
parties ; but at last all were settled 
in their respective rooms, and waited, 
with great anticipations, the events of 
the following day. 


Cuarter III. . . , 


“ If that skinny old Jewess, Miss 
Jane”—such were the musings of the 
kiddy-swell, ashe adorned himself next 
morning with more than usual care— 
“thinks I'm a-going to stand up to 
be shot at by that bloodthirsty little 
scoundrel Captain Spong, she’s very 
much mistaken, that’s all. She 
seemed mighty anxious for me to ac- 
cept his challenge, but it’s. no go, old 
gal; we don’t stand such fully on the 
Northern Circuit, and ii I can come to 
close quarters with the fat girl in blue, 
by George! I could live very snug here, 
and be the envy of all our fellows as 
they pass the road. I won’t ask one of 
them in, though—no-no.” And by the 
time he had finished these praisewor- 
thy and hospitable resolutions, he had 
concluded his toilet; and as breakfast 
was not yet ready in the parlour, he 
continued his progress till he came to 
the stable-yard. After ascertaining 
that his spanking mare was in good 
condition, and seeing her fed with his 
own eyes, though the old gardener, 
who seemed the factotum of the whole 
establishment, assured him he had fed 
her not an hour before, he thought 
it would be as well to get all the in- 
formation out of the old man he could. 

** I say, cripple ’un,” he began, 
 you’ve a tightish birth of it here ; 
plenty to do, eh ?” 

Oh ees, sir.” 

“ Rather serimpy concerns, the 
ladies in-doors ; they never amuse 


themselves, I suppose, by throwing 
their half-crowns overthe hedye ?"’ 

** No, sir, nor nobody else as I 
knows on. Does this here book be- 
long to you, sir?” 

«© Yes, to be sure it does. Petty 
larceny, my boy. You stole it.” 

** I stole it, sir?’’ cried the old 
man. * I scorn your words, and 
you're no gentleman, sir. I know 

a: 
? “¢ Oh, you do, do you? Then I 
advise you, old boy, not to go picking 
the locks of my gig.” 

** It’s a book of patterns, sir, and 
I found it lying under the floor-cloth. 
I guess you be a tailor, sir.” 

** You're an imperent old rascal, 
you are, and I have a great mind to 
measure your shoulders for a dusted 
jacket.” 

‘«¢ Oh, two can play at that,” cried 
the irate factotum, laying hold of a 
pitch-fork, and bringing it rapidly to 
the charge. 

** Hallo!—stop, my boy,” said the 
kiddy-swell; “ I was only im fun. 
Why, it’s very odd, none of you peo- 
ple down here can take a joke. That's 
my book, my good fellow, and I'l owe 
you sixpence some fine day for finding 
it. It’s some army clothing I'm tak- 
ing down to my regiment.” 

* And your name be Hoggum— 
Hogging— Hog-something—I see it 
on the first leaf.” 

*¢ It’s the bookseller’s. But I'll tell 
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you what old boy, I want to ask you 
a question or two about the ladies. 
Does the young one ever walk in the 
garden ?”’ 

“* Sometimes Miss Jane and Captain 
Spong walks whole days.” 

«¢ Oh, but I don’t mean her. The 
young one, the girl in blue, Miss Sa- 
rah—does she ever walk out alone?” 

‘© She’s been walked ont pretty 
quick this morning, sir; she’s been 
off to Daventry ever since five 
o’clock.” 

** Whew! they’re in a confounded 
fright that the two heroes run off 
with her. Will she stay there long?” 

“‘ Can't say, sir. I thought she had 
been long enough at school already ; 
but missuses know best.” 

* Poh! she’s quite an infant.” 

‘¢ Infant, sir? She was born on 
Waterloo day the year afore the bat- 
tle, for I minds very well she was just 
a year old when the news came.” 

** And she’s gone back to school, 
has she? She must be rather a slow 
coach—eh, Abraham?” ‘ 

«‘ Simon is my name, sir.” 

s¢ Well, Simon, I never would 
think of sending any daughter of mine 
to Mrs Walker’s Seminary. Men- 
tion that when you write to the 
Queen.” 

«* That ain't the name. Smith’s the 
name, sir.” 

“ Isit? Well, never mind— You're 
not a bad old fellow, Simon, and per- 
haps I'll owe you half-a-crown some- 
time or other. Don’t spend it on fine 
clothes, Simon—nor claret and cham- 
paign ; they'll give you headache, Si- 
mon. Have my gig ready at ten 
o’clock, and then I advise you to go 
out in your private carriage, Simon, 
and suck pine-apples till you're tired.” 

Simon made an observation, in re- 
ply to these disinterested pieces of 
advice, which the kiddy-swell would, 
perhaps, not have thought altogether 
polite; and that most elegant indivi- 
dual returned to the parlour, where 
he found the ladies evidently pro- 
foundly agitated, and Miss Jane glow- 
ing with some high resolve, that made 
her look exactly like Minerva with a 
silver tea-pot in her hand. 

«© Oh! General,” they exclaimed in 
chorus—the aforesaid Minerva laying 
down the tea-pot to apply her hand- 
kerchief more gracefully to her eyes, 
and Miss Elizabeth looking down in 
the extremity of despair. 
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“ But no,” said Minerva; ‘ you 
have seen the last of my weakness, 
Other people may make a fine show 
of their feelings’’—she added, looking 
at her sister. 

‘** I do nothing of the kind, sister 
Jane,” answered the downcast lady, 
who evidently felt the force of the in- 
nuendo. 

* But I will show my gratitude to 
our deliverer in a more sensible man- 
ner,” continued Miss Jane, disregard 
ing the interruption. ‘ I will rescue 
him from his present danger.” 

*’Pon my soul, I shall feel uncom. 
mon obliged,” replied the general ; 
‘* for if the Governor were to hear of 
my wasting my time” —— 

“The governor,” enquired Miss 
Jane, *‘ who is he ?” 

«« Why, my father.” 

** Your father is a governor, is he?” 

“* That he is,” replied the general, 
‘and an amazing tight hand, I can. 
assure ye.” 

** But he shall never know,” said 
Miss Jane with a meaning look, * that 
you have wasted your time. What I 
wish to do is to save your life ; and to. 
4 oe what would I not sacrifice— 
a ” 

“* Will you sacrifice old Spong?” 
enquired the kiddy—* that’s the main 
point.” 

“ Do you wish me?” 

‘* Certainly—as if he were the fate. 
ted calf.” 

‘¢ It shall be done. Oh, Elizabeth, 
I'm a happy woman—a general—a 
governor—oh dear !” 

While the enraptured Miss Jane 
was pouring forth her self-congratu- 
lations on some fortunate event not at: 
all perceived by the object of her re- 
joicings, the General stood in amaze 
ment, no little horror, at the same time, 
overspreading his umbrageous coun- 
tenance. 

“‘ By George, this is too bad! Here’s 
a thin old maid as proud about stick- 
ing a knife into a spuddy little captain 
as if it was waltzing with Prince 
Albert. I'll punish her for the mur- 
der; though the ungentlemanly little 
rascal deserves it, for wishing to burke 
an unoffending stranger ; but I can’t 
wait here all day; that horrid malicious 
captain—I always hated the malicious 
—will come here and crack off his 
pistol in this very room. I say, ladies, 
I think I had better be off.” 

“To the parsons’ orchard?” said. 


, 
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Miss Elizabeth, performing a shud- 
der, as if she felt the first approaches 
of the ague. ‘ Oh, General!” 

* Deuce a bit ; I’ve other fish to fry, 
I can assure ye.” 

«* Haven't I said that I will silence 
his foe for ever?” said Miss Jane, as- 
suming a tragic air. ‘ Go forth, my 
General, and leave me to settle this 
business. It is too much condescen- 
sion for a man of your rank to meet a 

erson like. Captain Spong.” 

« Well, I’m off. I’ve ordered the 
old cripple to have my gig ready.” 

«* And we shall see you again?” 
enquired Miss Elizabeth. 

“¢ To be sure you will.” 

“ And soon ?—letit be soon” —add- 
ed Miss Jane. 

“In a week at farthest. But with 
regard to that little Spong, if I were 
you, I would only scratch his eye out, 
er leave a mark on his nose, or some 
friendly token of that sort. I wouldn't 
altogether do for him—and remember, 
if any thing unpleasant comes of it, I 
gave you useful advice ; and. don’t go 
to be bringing me in for any aiding 
and abetting. That’sall. And now, 


charming girls, farewell. I can’t ima- 
gine what them fellers meant by call- 
ing you old tabbies—farewell!” And 


with many displays of his prodigious 
breeding, and squeezing of hands, and 
starings out of countenance, the kid- 
dy-swell at last took leave. 

** And now, Elizabeth, I will tell 
you my resolution. I will meet the 
insolent Spong myself. Do not argue 
with me. I tell you I resolved on 
doing so from the first. I will let 
him, and that good-for-nothing syco- 
phant, Dr Gargle, see that they are 
not to insult us with impunity.” 

“I think you're quite right,” said 
the sister, “ I']l go too. What a charm- 
ing man the General is!” 

“La! Elizabeth. I thought you 
had given up thinking of such things 
years ago.” 

*« What things, Jane?” 

** Why, handsome young men to 
be sure. You should recollect your 
age, Elizabeth. When I come to your 
time of life——” 

* Well, I’m only two years older 
than you.” 

“Oh! two years is a long time; 
and some people wear better than 
others—Captain Spong has often told 
me I might pass for two-and-twenty.” 

** Captain Spong changes his tune 
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when he calls you an old cat—per- 
haps you would have ex cused him 
since you make yourse If out so youg 
if he had called you a kitten.” 

‘* He’s a false, double-faced, deceit- 
ful man—and so is Dr Gargle.” ; 

** To admire our niece; too! Shock- 
ing!” added Miss Elizabeth. 

‘‘ Turning the girl’s head at her 
time of life !—but it was our own fault 
in bringing her back from school. I 
was always against it.” 

‘* Why, you know we turned her 
back from eighteen to fourteen and a- 
half, four years ago. We can’t pos- 
sibly keep her much longer below 
sixteen,” replied the elder sister. 

“‘ Quite a baby. The General called 
her an infant.” 

«‘ What a charming man! so free 
so easy: I always know a man of high 
birth in a moment by the beauty of 
his manner.” 

‘And the handsomeness of his 
face. I never saw such whiskers!” 

‘¢ Sister Jane, you're in love” —said 
the senior spinster, looking severe. 

*¢ Sister Elizabeth, I -know it,” re- 
plied the junior, giving vent to the en- 
nobling confession, with a glance of 
amazing pride, and then burying the 
thin point of her nose in her seventh 
cup of tea. 

** Well, all that I can say is, that 
people ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves,” said Miss Elizabeth, as she 
flung out of the room, considerably 
shaken already in her estimate of the 
General, when she saw what a rivalry 
she was doomed to if she persevered 
in her admiration. 

At the appointed hour of eleven 
o'clock, two figures climbed -over the 
little gate that led into the Parson’s 
orchard, casting such stealthy looks 
around, that if it had been in Septem- 
ber instead of April, they might have 
been suspected of a design upon the 
apples. One was a dumpy little man, 
close buttoned up to the throat—the 
other lank and thin—and to any one 
who had ever seen the resolute Cap- 
tain Spong and the scientifie Dr Gar- 
gle, there was no mistaking them on 
the present occasion. A small carpet 
bag might have at first created a sus- 
picion that they were intent on a jour- 
ney, but a different tale was told when 
the Doctor took from it a pair of pis- 
tols, and laid a variety of boxes and 
bandages, and surgical instruments, 
carefully on the g: ound. 
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«I half regret this business,” said 
. the principal belligerent, with the 
smallest possible tremor in his. voice. 
« The fellow may, perhaps, come after 


« And if he does"—said the man of 
skill—* you'll shoot him of course. 
You had plenty of practice, you recol- 
leet, when you were called out at the 
time of the riots.” 

‘«¢ Not with ball, my dear fellow— 
not with ball: and, besides, it strikes 
me that | have perhaps taken too pro- 
minent a share in this business, for 
you must be aware that the insult was 
as much to you as to me.” 

«Twas to the ladies first.” 

“ Well, are we to fight in their 
quarrel after their behaviour last 
night ?” 

* I think,” replied the Doctor, 
“ they'll repent ot it, when they hear 
who their friend the General is: and, 
remember, they have three thousand 
pounds a-piece.” 

“ Oh! perfect lIadies—I hardly 
think he’s coming, Gargle—look your 
watch.” 

“ Five minutes past. Wait just 
five minutes more ; but, hark! I heard 
voices.” 

«“ I say, Gargle, couldn’t we come 
nohow to a compromise? Couldn’t 
he explain and | explain, as they do 
in public meetings—eh ?” 

« Impossible: how can you explain 
tabby? but come, Spong, let us be 
off~_here come the ladies.” 

“« The ladies!” cried the captain, 
‘* give me the pistol, Gargle ; measure 
out the ground—now then, I’m ready 
—place your man—amen !” 

The captain drew himself up to his 
full height—nearly five feet four—and 
held out the pistol firmly and steadily, 
as if practising for an aim. It was 
certainly an heroic sight—and the 
ladies were evidently struck by it. 

“ Inhuman man!” exclaimed Miss 
Jane, “I come to upbraid you for 
your conduct.” 

* Madam, permit me to observe 
that I have some business to settle 
here: yes, madam, business of im- 
portance— you understand me ?” 

«“ Yes—I understand you. But you 
will be disappointed ; the General has 
thought better of the subject.” 

* Of the safety of the subject, you 
mean, madam: he is a coward, a 
swindler, and an impostor. I have 
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proofs he is no more a general than I 
am a bishop.” 

“ How—proofs ?” enquired thelady, 
somewhat staggered—* What is he 
then?” 

“In all human probability, a 
tailor,” replied the captain. ‘ Your 
gardener Simon discovered a book of 
patterns in his gig, and read his name 
on the fly-leaf.” 

« And what is his name ?—but no! 
—I will not believe it, sir: your ac- 
cusations are brought against him now, 
to revenge yourselves for his having 
so nobly defended my sister and my- 
self against your insulting designa- 
tions. Oh, Captain Spong, there 
was once atime I couldn’t have be-« 
lieved it!” 

“‘ I never called you any name but 
your own. It was that infamous im- 
postor who said you were cats and 
tabbies. Gargle and I called him to 
order: he insulted us—he ran up 
stairs, he told you infamous inventions 
of his own. You trusted him, and re- 
pelled us that you had known so long, 
and who once, Miss Jane,—but that 
isover. He is a tailor, madam!” 

A conversation somewhat of the 
same kind had been carried on ina 
lower tone of voice by the Doctor and 
Miss Elizabeth; and that young lady 
broke in on her sister’s musings at that 
moment. 

“‘ Gracious me, Jane! think what a 
cheat that man is! I warned you 
against being deluded by his fine 
speeches, but you wouldn’t listen.” 

«© | deluded!” exclaimed Miss Jane, 
“what do you mean? It was you 
that pressed him to come home and 
dine—I never could endure the man’s 
impudent looks.” 

. Oh yes, you could, Jane: you 
didn’t think his looks impudent last 
night.” 

But before Miss Jane could sum- 
mon breath enough to give the accu- 
sation a more vigorous denial, the 
gentlemen interfered. Spong threw 
down the pistol with great force on the 
grass, and vowed that it would be the 
happiest hour of his life if he had been 
the means of exposing the arts of a 
swindler; and after sundry explana- 
tions on all points in dispute, it was 
resoived to proceed immediately to the 
house, and count over all the spoons. 
For when people find their admiration 
in the smallest degree misplaced, they 
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are very apt to run into the opposite 
extreme, and if they don’t find a man 
to be altogether a Howard, set him 
down at once asa Thurtell. 

In the midst of their enquiries, a 
vast number of soft speeches were 
made upon all sides ; the sisters’ 
thoughts flowed more strongly than 
ever in their old channels, from having 
been for a short time diverted ; and by 
the time the search was finished and 
nothing found missing, it had been 
resolved to send for two licenses, and 
have a double wedding on the very 
first opportunity. The old cook, who 
had been employed to place the pre- 
cocious nieve at school, returned with 
satisfactory tidings of that young 
lady being in safe keeping, and all 
went happy as a marriage bell. 

Five days slipt on in the most Ely- 
sian manner possible—plans were laid 
for the future, and the education of 
the niece was resolved in full conclave 
to be so vigorously attended to, that 
she must pursue her studies for many 
years at school, The gallant captain 


and Miss Jane were to inhabit the 
house, as he was only in bachelor's 
lodgings in the village, and, in the 
mean time, both gentlemen deter- 
mined to keep a constant guard on the 


premises, in case of the threatened re- 
turn of the graceful individual whom 
they miost ignorantly ealled a cheat 
and a swindler. It was unanimously 
resolved that he should be at once re- 
fused admittance, and if he persisted 
in forcing his way, that he should be 
handed over to the constable for in- 
sertion in the stocks. Filled with 
these satisfactory resolutions, and all 
the ardours of a pure and disinterested 
love, the two pairs of lovers walked 
hour after hour in the garden, or made 
a sentimental pilgrimage to the par- 
son’s orchard, which had been the 
scene of the eclaircissement, and, in 
short, enjoyed themselves as much as 
the agitating delay of the license and 
other matrimonial forms would allow 
them. They were returning in high 
spirits from the parson’s orchard— 
Miss Jane leaning affectionately down 
(for she was a few inches taller) on 
the captain’s arm, and listening to an 
epitaph which he had prepared for 
insertion in next month’s obituary ; 
Miss Elizabeth and DrGargle engaged 
in some equally interesting conversa- 
tion; they had just crossed by the 
little garden path, and were going in 
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front of the French windows on the 
ground-floor, when a well-known voice 
saluted their ears. 

«’Pon my soul, ladies, you take it 
rather cool, gallivanting with your 
men just in front of the house. I won- 
der you ain’t ashamed of it, at your 
time of life.” 

A scream from each of the ladies, 
so united as to have only the sound 
of one, proved the effect of the gene- 
ral’s eloquence. They looked to the 
window; and there, standing in a free- 
and-easy attitude, the breast of his 
coat thrown wide open, so as to ex- 
pose the full expanse of his yellow 
waistcoat, his hat set jauntily on one 
side of his head, and his whole ap- 
pearance justifying his name of the 
kiddy-swell, stood our good- natured 
friend, apparently as much at home as 
if he had never lived anywhere else 
in his life. 

“You infernal impostor,” puffed 
out the rather plethoric captain, “ what 
right have you, sir, to go into that 
house ?” 

“Oho! you're the same old boy that 
called the respectable angels at your 
side, old cats. ’Pon my honour, I’ve 
a great mind to write to the Emperor 
of Russia about it. He'll be disgust- 
ed with your behaviour.” - 

«* We shall find means, sir, to pu- 
nish you for this intrusion,” pursued 
the captain. 

“Don’t mention it to the duke, if 
you happen to be writing to him.. 
And, in the mean time, don’t you see a 
notice in the garden, that trespassers 
will be prosecuted? Blowed if I stand 
a set of fellers coming here philan- 
dering with a set of old maids, 
kissing and hugging in that disgust- 
ing manner. I'll write to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Vice, I 
will.” 

Another scream, and their two faces 
hid, as if suffused with blushes, prov- 
ed the effect of these false accusations 
on the delicate- minded ladies. 

“ | advise you, sir,’ said the cap- 
tain, disregarding the attack, ‘* to re- 
tire peaceably from that house, or the 
constable shall be sent for.” 

** Send for him by all means, I'll 
give you in charge as a couple of 
rogues and vagabonds—but good-bye. 
I can't stand here all day, having my 
modesty shocked by your indecent be- 
haviour.” 

So saying, he retired from the win- 
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dow, leaving the party in blank amaze- 
ment at his audacity. 

The captain and the doctor, equally 
irate, proceeded to the stable, and 
armed themselves with hay-forks and 
other agricultural weapons, and with 
the additional aid of old Simon, who 
offered himself, nothing loth, as a 
volunteer in executing vengeance on 
the offender, they tried to open the 
front door, but in vain. They tried 
the windows, but they were all care- 
fully fastened, and finding all other 
entrances barred, they returned to the 
front knocker and made a prodigious 
noise, in hopes of being admitted by 
the servants. In the midst of their 
noisy attack, the kiddy-swell opened 
the upper window, and putting his 
head out, affected great surprise. 

«* What! Are you not gone yet?— 
And you, dearest Miss Jane, have you 
quite forsaken your general? Cruel 
girl! And you, Miss Elizabeth, have 
you no regard for a governor’s son ?— 
false perfidious creatures! I'll expose 
yon to the Queen of Prussia, and all 
your friends—see if I don’t.” 

* Will you let us in, sir—yes or 
no?” 

* No—I won't let you in, sir. Who 


‘the devil are you, sir? You call your- 
self a captain; but perhaps you're a 


housebreaker, sir; and that other 
highwayman cal!s himself an apothe- 
eary. How do I know what he is, 
sir? He’s ugly enough for any thing. 
*Pon my soul it’s very hard that a 
gentleman can’t rest in his own house 
without all this disturbance—after a 
journey, too; but I'll prosecute you 
for an attempt to enter a dwelling- 
house, and, if I can possibly make in- 
terest with the Chancellor—to hang 
you ; depend upon it, I will.” 

** You are a brazen-faced rascal, 
sir, and I'll send for the civil power, 
and break into the house at once.” 

«© What! and alarm my wife, sir? 
poor little thing, and she just newly 
come from school! for shame, cap- 
tain ; Lord Melbourne will be ashamed 
of you.” 

‘** His wife! has he brought a wo- 
man with him?” enquired Miss Jane 
in a whisper, which, however, reached 
the ears of the kiddy-swell. 

“ Haven't I? that’s all; a pretty 
little dear, with crop hair and long 
trousers ; short blue frock and high 
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pinafore; oh, she’s such an infant— 
ain't you, Sarah? Come and show 
yourself, and ask your old aunties’ 
blessing ; and tell ’em all about our 
journey to Gretna Green ; and thank 
them for taking care of your house so 
long, and the good education they’ve 
given you.” 

Saying this, the kiddy-swell brought 
forward to the window a stout young 
lady, in a blue frock and a very red 
face—but whether from the fatigues 
of her journey, or the trying situation 
she was in, I cannot say—and pre- 
sented her to the astonished group 
below. The shield that turned people 
into stone could not have had a more 
instantaneous effect—the pitch-forks 
dropt from the belligerent hands of 
the petrified pair of wooers, and Si- 
mon limped off into the stable without 
beat of drum. All were silent. At* 
last the kiddy-swell, with his accus- 
tomed eloquence, renewed the cone 
versation. 

‘“* How unnatural in you not to 
welcome us more kindly when we 
come home! ’Pon my soul, I feel as 
if I was an orphan. And you too— 
don’t you, Sarah? Such coldness to 
near relations! no party in the State 
will believe it. Sir Robert will won- 
der; Lord John be horror-struck ; 
and I shouldn’t be surprised if O’Con- 
nell scratched you out of his will; but 
I think 1 hear wheels on the road ; 
and if so, I'll trouble you to be a little 
more polite, for I expect my gover- 
nor every minute.” 

The anticipations of the kiddy- 
swell were realized. The respected 
Mr Hogginbuck, senior, came into 
the walk, and was introduced to the 
party below by his dutiful son, who 
still kept his station at the up-stairs 
window. By the extreme urbanity 
of that gentleman, who had been in- 
formed by letter of the whole trans- 
action, and his great knowledge of 
the world, an arrangement was come 
to, which apparently satisfied all par- 
ties, especially the kiddy-swell, who 
saw himself at the summit of his am- 
bition, in possession of the house 
which had so long excited his envy. 
And with the denovément I, above all 
others, have every reason to be pleased, 
as to that I am indebted for the high 
station I now hold as member and his-~ 
toriographer of the Northern Circuit. 
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LEWIS ON THE GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES. 


WE have read this work with much 
interest and attention. The author 
has not, indeed, in our opinion, accom- 
plished the rather ambitious enter- 
prize which his title-page announces 
to us that it was his intention to fulfil. 
If the reader open this volume with a 
view to find in it an entire system, 
moulded to a perfect shape, and adapt- 
ed to practical utility—if he look for 
any striking and original views, any 
remarks indicating much acquaintance 
with men and manners, with the po- 
licy of states, and still more with the 
history of legislation, he will, we think, 
be disappointed. If he looks for the 
graces—we mean, of course, the legi- 
timate graces of style and language— 
for the concise energy of Hobbes, the 
rapid eloquence of Bolingbroke, the 
profound and lucid dissertations of 
Hume, he will discover in the very 
first pages sufficient reason to convince 
him of his mistake. But, if various 
erudition, sometimes, perhaps, rather 
ostentatiously displayed, yet for the 
most part under the direction of good 
sense, and brought to bear upon a very 
interesting topic—if the proofs which 
it abundantly contains of calm judg- 
ment, much reflection, and patient in- 
dustry, will satisfy his expectation, 
then we can recommend this volume, 
as one which will repay the labour of 
his perusal. 

Mr Lewis sets out in his preface 
with telling us that— 


** The subjects comprised within the 
science of politics may be conveniently dis- 
tributed under the three following main 
divisions :— 

“|, The nature and form of a sovereign 
government, and its relations with the per- 
sons directly subject to it. 

‘+2. The relations between the sovereign 
governments of independent communities; 
viz. international law or morality. 

* 3. The nature of a dominant and a 
dependent community ; or, in other words; 
the relation of supremacy and dependence.” 

_ We cannot help thinking this divi- 
sion erroneous ; first, because the third 
part of the division must substantially 
resolve itself into the first ; secondly, 
because it does not exhaust the sub- 
ject. Surely the relations of the go- 
verned to each other must occupy a 
prominent place in all political specu- 


lations. - Take, for instance, the rela~ 
tions of the priesthood and nobles to 
the people under the old regime in 
France—the privileges enjoyed by the 
one, the disadvantages laboured under 
by the other ; take the actual relation 
of the Russian nobleman to the boor, 
who is born on his estate, toils for his 
profit, and may be exiled at his plea- 
sure ; what would be thought of any 
political account of these countries 
from which such relations were exclud- 
ed? Yet, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the French landlord did not, 
and the Russian nobleman does not, 
possess any greater share than falls to 
the lot of the meanest hind in the ad- 
ministration of their respective go- 
vernments ; and, therefore, according 
to the division of Mr Lewis, the rela- 
tions in which they stood to each 
other ought not to find a place in any 
political enquiry. The preface con- 
cludes— 


‘It might likewise contribute to the 
same end, by exhibiting the nature and 
extent of the political evils which are in- 
herent in the condition of a dependency. 
If the inhabitants of dependencies were 
conscious that many of the inconveniencies 
of their lot are not imputable to the ne- 
glect, or ignorance, or selfishness, of their 
rulers, but are the necessary consequences 
of the form of their government, they 
would be inclined to submit patiently to 
inevitable ills, which a vain resistance to 
the authority of the dominant country 
cannot fail to aggravate.” 


The proper inference appears to us 
exactly the reverse ; for, if dependent 
states could be persuaded that the 
evils of which they complain were not 
owing to transitory or accidental 
causes—such as the corruption or igno- 
rance of a governor, who might be 
changed—but wereapart oftheir very 
being, and, so long as they continued 
dependencies, incurable, _ self-pre- 
servation—the strongest of all mo- 
tives in the political system—would 
impel them to shake off a dominion so 
vicious and defective, which, be the 
persons to whom its administration 
was entrusted ever so virtuous and 
skilful, must be in itself a grievance, - 
and, by a never-changing law of na- 
ture, the cause of perpetual calamity 
and incalculable distress, 
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Mr Lewis, in his preliminary en- 
quiry, enters immediately upon a dis. 
cussion as to the nature of the powers 
of a dependent government, in which 
he considers the extent and character 
of these powers, and the manner in 
which they may be exercised. He 
subdivides—we believe the arrange- 
ment is peculiar to himself—the powers 
of a government into executive, legis- 
lative, inquisitorial ! and arbitrary ! 
and ends by examining the manner and 
degree in which these powers may be 
delegated. The chapter concludes 
with a dissertation on these powers, 
as exercised under the control of what 
Mr Lewis thinks proper to call “a 
dominant community.” This chap- 
ter, as any other work to which Mr 
Lewis has devoted much of his time 
and labour must necessarily do, bears 
. marks of extensive research, and con- 
tains some appropriate illustrations ; 
but here we must set limits to our 
panegyric. We look upon Mr Lewis's 
division of the powers of government 
as essentially defective, and as resting 
upon puerile and merely verbal ca- 
vils ; moreover, the confusion of the 
judicial with the legislative power is 
so flagrant an absurdity, and so utterly 
at variance with the simplest rudi- 


ments of political science, that no- 
thing but a most dogmatical spirit 
could have betrayed, we will not say 
Mr Lewis, but the most ordinary 
sciolist, into a paradox at once so nu- 
gatory and ridiculous. 


“It is an error (says Mr Lewis) to 
suppose that a sovereign government is 
subject to any other thau moral restraints, 
and that it does not possess an absolute 
and despotic power. All attempts to limit 
legaliy the power of a sovereign govern- 
ment by pesitive laws, promises, compacts, 
and constitutional checks or balances, are 
nugatory.”” 

If this be an error, it is one that 
may boast of very illustrious prose- 

‘lytes. Mr Bentham, a writer whom 
Mr Lewis has evidently studied with 
much care, says, in his Fragment on 
Government, page 122, ‘* Those bounds 
the supreme power has marked out to 
its authority, &c.&c. Beyond them the 
disposition to obedience is stopped from 
extending ; beyond them the subject is 
no more prepared to obey the governing 
body of his own state than that of any 
other.” The historians from whom 
we gain our knowledge of the Achzan 
league in former times, and of the 
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German empire and Swiss countries in 
a later era, have fallen into it. Nay, 
De Wit, from his speech to Temple 
before the signature of the Triple 
League, appears to have been infected 
by it in a matter relating to’ his own 
functions, and the fundamental laws of 
hisown country. After this, we cannot 
be surprised that M. de Tocqueville, 
and even Chancellor Kent, in their 
accounts of the American constitution, 
both containing very c'ear and elabo-. 
rate statements of these “‘ nugatory 
checks,” which Mr Kent is so far 
misled as to term the corner-stone of 
the constitution on which he writes, 
and of the effec’ which they suppose 
them, erroneously no doubt, to have 
produced, should have fallen victims 
to the same illusion, from which Mr 
Lewis, greatly to his own apparent 
satisfaction, is exempt. We suspect, 
however, both from this passage and the 
quotation from Hobbes appended to it, 
that Mr Lewis has fallen into the er- 
ror of confounding the absolute power 
which must of course exist somewhere 
in every government, but which, in 
free governments, is distributed among 
several branches of the community, 
with the power engrossed by a single 
individual in despotic monarchies. 
The passage which Mr Lewis quotes 
in support of a theory referring to the 
former, is one which evidently applies 
to the latter, and on which Hobbes 
has reared (a fact Mr Lewis seems to 
have forgotten) a system not more 
hostile to freedom than morality. 

Now, the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, properly understood, amounts 
to no more than this—that laws en- 
acted by the supreme power of a state, 
are binding on every individual it con- 
tains. But this doctrine, which, with 
the latitude incident to all human pro- 
positions, may be received as univer- 
sally true, was artfully exchanged for 
one which maintained the illegality of 
resistance to one member of the su- 
preme power, e. g. the king in a li- 
mited monarchy, whatever might be 
the usurpations of that member upon 
rights held by the same tenure, and 
guaranteed by the same restrictions 
as itsown. Mr Lewis proceeds— 


*« It is likewise absurd to deny to a 80- 
vereign government the power, or, as it 
is commonly called, the right of doing 
certain acts, such as inflicting death or 
bodily pain, of taking property, &c. When 
the right of a sovereign government to do 
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any act is denied, nothing more is meant 
than that the government ought not, in the 
speaker's or writer's opinion, to do the 
act. This expression is, therefore, merely 
a concise formula for assuming the ques- 
tion at issue.” 


Now he must forgive us if we re- 
mind him, that no doctrine has been re- 
pudiated with more contempt and in- 
dignation, as destructive of all human 
society, and as tending to the most 
revolting consequences, by thegreatest 
writers in ancient and modern times, 
than this which he propounds as an 
axiom not requiring any proof or even 
explanation. On most political ques- 
tions, authorities must be weighed be- 
fore the enquirer can arrive at any 
safe conclusion. He will find one 
opinion supported by Plato, another 
laid down by Grotius, a third main- 
tained by some authority less entitled 
to respect and consideration. But, 
on this point, let him choose what 
guide he will, except Mr Hobbes, and 
he will be conducted to the same con- 
clusion—a conelusion directly the re- 
verse of that which Mr Lewis, misled 
by a great but paradoxical writer, on 
whom the maintenance of this very 
doctrine has fixed aslur, which his ex- 


traordinary merits in other respects - 


have not been able to obliterate, has 
selected with singular perverseness as 
the groundwork of his argument. We 
subjoin two passages in which the 
greatest masters of moral and political 
science in ancient and modern times 
have exhausted their unequaled elo- 
quence in the reprobation of this per. 
nicious and chimerical speculation. 


** But if we could suppose, that such ara~ 
tification was made not virtually, but actu- 
ally, by the people, not representatively, but 
even collectively, still it would be null and 
void. They have no right to make a law 
prejudicial to the whole community, even 
though the delinquents, in making such an 
act, should be themselves the chief sufferers 
by. it; because it would be made against 
the principle of a superior law, which 
it is not in the power of any community, or 
of the whole race of man, to alter—Imean 
the will of Him who gave us our nature, 
and, in giving, impressed an invariable law 
upon it. It would be hard to point out any 
error more truly subversive of all the order 
and beauty, all the peace and happiness, of 
human society, than the position, that any 
body of men have a right to make what 
laws they please; or that laws can derive 
any authority from their institution merely, 
and independent of the quality of the sub- 
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ject matter. No arguments of policy, 
reason of state, or preservation of the 
constitutiov, can be pleaded in favour of 
such a practice. They may, indeed, im- 
peach the frame of that constitution ; but 
can never touch this immovable princi- 
ple."—Burxe. Tract on Popery Laws. 

‘* Jam vero illud stultissimum, existi- 
mare omnia justa esse, que scita sint in po- 
pulorum institutis, aut legibus.—Etiamne, 
si que leges sint tyrannorum ? si triginta 
illi Athenis leges imponere voluissent? 
aut, siomnes Athenienses delectarentur ty- 
rannicis legibus, num idcirco hae leges, 
justae haberentur ? Nihilo, credo, magis 
illa, quam interrex noster tulit, ut dicta- 
tor quem vellet civium, indicta caussa, 
impune posset occidere; est enim unum 
jus quo devincta est hominum societas, et 
quod lex constituit una. Ciczro, De Le- 
gibus. Lib. i., 15. 

“ Neque enim esse mens divina sine ra- 
tione potest, nec ratio divina non hanc 
vim in rectis pravisque sanciendis ha- 
bere: nec, quia nusquam erat scriptum, 
ut contra omnes hostium copias in ponte 
unus assisteret, a tergoque pontem inter- 
scindi juberet, idcirco minus, Coclitem il- 
lum rem gessisse tantam, fortitudinis lege, 
atque imperio, putabimus: nec, si regnante 
Tarquinio nulla erat Rome scripta lex de 
stupris, idcirco non contra illam legem sem- 
piternam Sextus Tarquinius vim Lucretiz, 
Tricipitini filiae, attulit."—Cicero, De 
Legibus. Lib. ii. 4. 

We cannot refrain from adding to 
these passages, some of the most 
splendid lines which the Greek drama 
has bequeathed to us, 


ovde obévesy tocodroy dun» Te oa, 
unoiy ped aor dyeunra xiofany beav 
voperpece Sivecabecs Ovarov dvb Uxrepdeamsiv. 
ob yao Tt viv ye xaxbéc, AAA cel Tore 
Ci ravra, xovdels oldev && Grov Pavan. 
Antigone, 453. 


Mr Lewis proceeds— 

‘* A similar confusion appears to pre- 
vail respecting the distinction between an 
absolute and a limited monarchy, It seems 
to be sometimes thought that the distinc- 
tion between an absolute and a limited 
monarchy consists in this: that an abso- 
lute monarch governs arbitrarily, whereas 
a limited monarch governs according to 
laws. It is true, that an absolute mo= 
narch (or a monarch properly eo called) 
may, and indeed often does, govern arbi- 
trarily; and it is true, that in a limited 
monarchy, (or a republic of which a king 
is head,) the king having only a share of 
the sovereign power, cannot in general 
alter or depart from the laws without the 
consent of the remainder of the sovereign 
body. But an absolute or proper mo- 
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narchy might be governed according to the 
existing laws, as much as a so-called li- 
mited monarchy.” 


Now, for ordinary purposes, such 
a description would be quite sufficient 
—it is perfectly clear and perfectly in- 
telligible. The difference between an 
absolute and a limited monarchy, as 
any farmer from the plough would 
tell Mr Lewis, is, that in the one the 
sovereign is restrained by law, and in 
the other he is not. The great incon- 
venience of an absolute government 
is, that it does depend on the admi- 
nistration, which may, and as human 
nature is constituted, must vary. The 
great benefit of a free government is, 
that, by its own constitution, it causes 
bad men (of which Lord Shaftesbury, 
in the reign of Charles II., presents, in 
his successful attempts to carry the 
Habeas Corpus act, a very strong 
example) to find their interest in pro- 
moting the general welfare. To say 
that an absolute government may be 
governed according to law, is to tell 
us that any thing not physically im. 
possible may take place. What light 
such a statement flings upon any po- 
litical question we are at a loss to 
discover. 

We now come to the enquiry 
concerning judicial and legislative 
powers, as Mr Lewis, with a can- 
dour second only to that of Mill- 
bourne—whom Pope pronounced the 
fairest of critics, because he annexed 
his own version of The Georgics to his 
criticism on Dryden’s translation of 
the same work—has transcribed not 
only a contrary opinion to his own 
from Mr Locke, but Paley’s empha- 
tical declaration, that the separation 
of the legislative and judicial func- 
tions is the first maxim of a free state. 
We will not quote any of that great 
writer’s arguments in support of a 
doctrine which no one, we believe, 
but Mr Lewis has been hardy enough 
to question. We will, however, refer 
to the testimony of some excellent 
writers on the same subject— 


* Though it is only,” says Robertson in 
his History of America, “in the most 
despotic governments that the sovereign 
exercises in person the formidable prero- 
gative of administering justice to the sub- 
jects, and, in absolving or condemning, 
consults no law but what is deposited in 
his own breast; though in all the monar- 
chies of Europe, - judicial authority is 
committed to magistrates, whose decisions 


are regulated by known laws and esta- 
blished forms; the Spanish viceroys have 
often attempted to intrude themselves into 
the seat of justice, and with an ambition 
which their distance from the control of a 
superior rendered bold, have aspired at a 
power which their master does not. ven- 
ture to assume. In order to check an 
usurpation which the Spanish colonies, 
by subjecting the lives and property of all 
to the will of a single man, the viceroys 
have been prohibited, in the most explicit 
terms, by repeated laws, from interfering 
in the judicial proceedings of the courts 
of audience, or from delivering an opinion, 
or giving a voice with respect to any point 
litigated before them.” 


Monsieur de Tocqueville, in his ad- 
mirable chapter ** Du Jugement Poli- 
tiqueaux Etats Unis, Vol.i.c.7.,” after 
stating the reasons why a legislative 
body may, as in England and France, 
be invested, on special occasions, with 
the temporary exercise of judicial 
power, and pointing out the strict 
conditions by which this anomaly 
must be restrained, to prevent the 
tremendous abuses to which it must 
otherwise lead, adds this pregnant 
commentary on the general character 
of such a proceeding. 


“ On ne saurait nier que le jugement 
politique tel que l’entend en Europe 
ne viole le principe conservateur de la 
division des pouvoirs, et qu’il ne menace 
sans cesse la liberté et la vie des hommes.” 


The senate in America can only de- 
prive an impeached person of political 
station and authority. Any other 
punishment must be inflicted on him 
as on an ordinary criminal, after a 
trial by jury. The observations of 
M. De Tocqueville on this rule, 
which seem at first sight a specious 
show of moderation, are striking and 
profound. 


“ En empéchant les tribunaux poli- 
tiques de prononcer des peines judiciaires, 
les Américains me semblent, donc, avoir 
prévenu les conséquences les plus possibles 
de la tyrannie législative, plutét que la ty- 
rannie elle-méme; et je ne sais si, 4 tout 
prendre, Je jugement politique tel qu’on 
l’entend aux Etats Unis n’est point l'arme la 
plus formidable qu’ on ait jamais remise aux 
mains la majorité. Lorsque les Républiques 
Americaines commenceront, 4 dégénérer, 
je crois qu’on pourra aisément le recon- 
naitre. Il suffira de voir si le nombre des 
jugements politiques augmente.” 


M. Destul de Tracy, the author of 
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a most luminous and celebrated com- 
mentary on Montesquieu, thus declares 
his opinion on the same subject. 


«A regard de la forme des jugemens, 
il me parait que, dans tout governement, 
il faut que le souverain— soit peuple, 
soit monarque—soit sénat ne décide jamais 
des intéréts des particuliers, ni par lui- 
méme, ni par ses ministres, ni par des 
commissions spéciales; mais toujours par 
des juges ¢tablis d’avance @ cet effet, 
et qu’il est désirable que ces juges tou- 
jours suivant le texte précis de la loi.” 
—Livre vi. 

And after adding that criminal laws 
should be as clear, and receive as li- 
teral an interpretation as possible, he 
says, Ces deux points ne peuvent pas 
faire matiére a discussion.” —Ib. 

We will only subjoin the testimony 
of Blackstone, important as that of an 
English lawyer, to these general au- 
thorities. Booki. chap. 7. ‘ In this 
distinct and separate existence of the 
judicial power in a peculiar body of 
men, nominated indeed, but not re- 
moveable at pleasure by the crown, 
consists one main preservative of the 
public liberty, which cannot subsist 
long in any state, unless the adminis- 
tration of common justice be in some 
degree separated both from the legis- 
lative, and also from the executive 
power. Were it joined with the legis- 
lative, the life, liberty, and property 
of the subject would be in the hands 
of arbitrary judges, whose decisions 
would be then regulated only by their 
own opinions, and not by any funda- 
mental principles of law; which, 
though legislators may depart from, 
yet judges are bound to observe.” 

The position for which Mr Lewis 
must contend, if he mean to deny the 
expediency of keeping separate the le- 
gislative and judicial powers, is rather 
acritical one. He must affirm that the 
integrity of the judicial character is 
most likely to be maintained, when the 
judge is aware of the individual upon 
whom his decision will operate, and 
feels a deep interest in his fate—when 
he has private designs to serve and 
party purposes to gratify—when his 
resolutions are suggested by the con- 
sideration of particular effects and 
tendencies—when he has the power 
of setting precedents at defiance, and 
may dispense with repeated violations 
of the most acknowledged principles 
of justice—above all, when he is to- 
tally set free, in his person and cha- 
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racter, from all responsibility for the 
enormities in the perpetration of 
which he may concur. Possibly Phi- 
locleon, in the Wasps of Aristophanes, 
may have suggested to our author the 
idea of a perfect judge. It is to some 
such fortunate combination of judicial 
qualities in the tribunals by which 
their causes were investigated—that 
the acquittal of Clodius in ancient, 
and the impeachment of Marlborough, 
Somers, and Godolphin, in modern 
times must be attributed. That Mr 
Lewis should have fallen into this 
error is the more remarkable, as the 
later history of the Roman Republic, 
and the passages he has himself quoted 
from the Verrine Orations, offer the 
strongest possible illustration of its 
magnitude. The union of the judi- 
cial with the other powers of the 
senate, brought that mighty empire 
more than once to the verge of ruin. 
No senator, however manifest and 
enormous his crimes in the adminis- 
tration of a province, was in danger 
of condemnation, where a body con- 
sisting of senators, sharers in the same 
functions, full of sympathy for crimes 
which many among them only waited 
for an opportunity to imitate, were to 
pronounce upon his guilt or inno- 
cence. Instead of censors, the cri- 
minal found accomplices. The ac- 
quittal of one ensured impunity to all. 
Such was the state of things when 
Gracchus, by a law to which Cicero 
repeatedly alludes, transferred the 
judicial power from the senate to the 
knights; this law was repealed by 
Sylla, and the effect of its repeal was 


- visible in ruined provinces, plundered 


cities, and the desolation of the fairest 
regions of the earth. 

This leads us to a dissertation on 
the word “ arbitrary,” in which Mr 
Lewis endeavours to show, that the 
word “ arbitrary,” as it is employed by 
our best writers, is used in an impro- 
per signification; that no positive law 
can afford any security against arbi- 
trary power; and that as “ arbitrium” 
implies no more than judgment, and 
“‘ actio arbitraria” of the Roman 
law was an action depending on the 
“ arbitrium” of the judge, we are not 
justified in assigning to it the sense 
which the greatest masters of our lan- 
guage have universally stamped upon 
it. This appears to us mere idle 
pedantry. The usage of the best 
Writers in a language forms a tribunal 
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as to the meaning of its words from 
which there is no appeal. Nor can 
any fallacy be more trite and obvious, 
than that which arises from confound- 
ing the actual meaning of a word with 
its etymological signification. Take, 
for instance, the word * heresy ;’— 
what would Mr Lewis say to any one 
who should argue, that, as heresy only 
meant choice, the term heresy was 
often used improperly by ecclesiasti- 
cal writers to denote those who held 
erroneous opinions on religious prin- 
ciples, and that all attempts to prevail 
against the growth of heresy in any 
religious society must therefore be in 
vain? Would not the common sense 
of any grown creature be shocked at 
such an assertion, and would not the 
study of a long diatribe on the sub- 
ject be too much for human patience 
to endure? Would not the attempt 
to build a conclusion of practical im- 
portance, coming home to the “ busi- 
ness and bosoms of men,” on such 
contemptible quibbling, be preposte- 
fous ? The meaning of the word “ ar- 
bitrary” in English, to which that of 
the word “arbitraire” in French almost 
entirely corresponds, is as well fixed and 
ascertained as that of any word in our 
language. Sometimes it is used in a 
Stricter sense, denoting that which is 
the mere effect of positive institution, 
and which varies in different states, 
without the transgression of any na- 
tural law—such are the laws which 
fix the number of years after the lapse 
of which prescription shall be com- 
plete, or the individual attain majo- 
rity: in this particular meaning, the 
word is often employed by writers on 
jurisprudence. But the far more fre- 
uent use of the word is that which 
r Lewis imagines that it is in his 
ee ee the au‘hority of 
urke, Swift, Hume, and Paley, of 
our greatest writers and most pro- 
found philosophers —to proscribe ; 
that in which, as heresy denotes not a 
choice but a wrong choice, it denotes 
not an exercise only, but a harsh, 
capricious, unjust, and despotic ex- 
ercise of authority. ‘ None of us,” 
says Mr Burke, “ would not risk his 
life, rather than fall under a govern- 
ment purely arbitrary.” Admitting, 
however, for the sake of argument, 
(it is, in truth, the only purpose for 
which such a concession could be 
made,) the verbal subtlety which Mr 
Lewis propounds as an important dis- 
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covery to be correct, we are at a loss 
to perceive the advantage which he 
can derive from it. Does Mr Lewis, 
when he affirms that no laws can ‘af- 
ford a security against the exercise of 
arbitrary power, mean to insinuate, 
that the arbitrary power of a balanced 
government is the same with that of 
a Turkish sultan? If he does, such 
an assertion stands opposed to every 
dictate of reason and to all the lessons 
of experience ;—if he does not, and if 
he admit that arbitrary power, in a 
good sense, may, by means of wise 
instit' tions, be substituted for arbi- 
trary power in a bad sense, and that 
the two things he means by the words 
** arbitrary power,” are as different as 
light and darkness, as freedom and 
servitude, as the English and Persian 
government ; for what purpose is this 
unmeaning and tedious disquisition 
introduced, and what conceivable end 
can it answer, except to perplex and 
confound a subject in itself neither 
ambiguous nor equivocal. 

Mr Lewis is, we think, no less un- 
fortunate in classing the consuetudi- 
nary law among the instances of sub. 
ordinate legislation. Custom is not 


the origin but the test cof law—it is 
the proof that a particular law has 


existed, but not the cause of its insti- 
tution; to say otherwise would be to 
make custom the origin of itself. The 
manners of the people are the mirror 
from which the principles by which 
they have been governed are reflected, 
and on which the hideous shapes of 
ancient prejudice and superstition lin- 
ger, even after the reality has passed 
away: the origin of law, like that of 
language, is lost in remote antiquity ; 
but this at least is certain, that, as 
language preceded grammar, consue- 
tudinary must have preceded written 
law. Till society has reached a certain 
point, all law must be entirely tradi- 
tional. He must be a bold, and not a 
very wise man—certainly ill read in 
English history—who shall assert, that 
the greater part of Magna Charta, the 
petition of right assented to by Charles 
I. in the beginning, and the bill of 
rights delivered by the Houses of Par- 
liament to the Prince and Princesses 
of Orange in 1688, which concludes 
in these words—* and they do claim 
amount, and insist upon all and singu- 
lar the premises, as their undoubted 
right and liberties ;” and the judicial 
decisions contained in our books of 
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reports, were monuments and evi- 
dences of subordinate legislation, as 
they are undoubtedly of consuetudi- 
nary law. To this list, however, might 
be added the laws which control the 
descent of lands by inheritance, the 
rules of construction applicable to wills 
and acts of Parliaments, and an infinite 
number of particulars concerning the 
authorities, privileges, and number of 
courts, and other incidents to the 
ordinary administration of justice, 
which depend solely upon immemorial 
usage for their support and regulation. 
That branch of law, therefore, so 
far from being, as Mr Lewis asserts, 
subordinate and indirect, is, in fact, 
paramount and primeval*—it is this 
copious spring of legislation which 
Lord Bacon has described with such 
magnificence :—** For there are in na- 
ture certain fountains of justice whence 
all civil laws are derived, but as 
streams; and like as waters do take 
tinctures and tastes from the soils 
through whieh they run, so the civil 
laws vary according to the regions 
and governments where they are plant- 
ed, though they proceed from the same 
fountains.” 

The same observations may apply 
to the Roman law, to which Mr Lewis 
has alluded. Mr Lewis is altogether 
mistaken in the peculiar and fantasti- 
cal meaning he would affix to “ sine 
lege,” in his quotation from Ovid :— 
“Consuetudinis autem jus,” says Cicero 
De Inven. 2, § 22, “esse putatur id 
quod voluntate omnium sine lege vetus- 
tas comprobarit.” Words could not 
be found more totally at variance with 
a theory which describes consuetudi- 
nary Jaw as a branch of subordinate 
legis] aticn—in the same spirit, custom 
is termed by the civilians ‘ vetustissi- 
ma juris observantia.” Again, Mr 
Lewis does not seem to remember, 
that the edict of the Pretor is itself 
declaratory, for the most part, of eus- 
tomary or unwritten law. One ma- 
terial part, indeed, of the Preetor’s 
duty was to instigate the rigour, to 
supply the defects of the civil law, and 
often to enforce the performance of 
engagements, and to compel the dis- 
charge of conscientious duties. Still 
Hugo properly observes, that the Pree- 
tor appeals to the practice of his pre- 
decessors, and that his language is not 
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that of a legislator, but of a judge; and 
Cicero enumerates the Pretor’s edicts 
“se the branches of the unwritten 
aw. 

In the next division of his work Mr 
Lewis enters into a detailed examina- 
tion of the nature of adependency and 
of a subordinate government. After 
giving a definition of subordinate go. 
vernment, and pointing out the man- 
ner in which it may be entrusted with 
the powers that it is judged expedient 
for it to possess, he alleges different 
examples of dependent governments, 
selecting them, in the first part of this 
chapter, from the governments of an« 
tiquity, (and this, on which some of 
the best German authorities are ad- 
duced, is decidedly the best part of 
his work ;) and, in the second, from 
those governed in modern times by 
The manner 
in which dependencies may be acquir- 
ed, the proper method of governing _ 
them, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages resulting to the metropolitan and 
subordinate government, are next con- 
sidered ; and with a chapter of fifteen 
pages, as to the manner in which a 
dependency may cease to exist—a 
matter which really might have been 
disposed of in fewer words—the work 
is terminated. Having thus laid be- 
fore our readers an outline of the work, 
we will now proceed, as concisely as 
possible, to make some remarks upon 
the general subject, as well as upon 
some passages in it that appear to 
require particular observation. 

e do not think Mr Lewis very 
fortunate in his definitions; he sets out 
with one perplexed and obscure, and 
he afterwards so explains it as to in- 
volve a contradiction. 

His arguments show considerable 
research, but the inferences drawn 
from them, as must always be the 
case when the induction is incomplete, 
are precarious and unsatisfactory. We 
are far from meaning to undervalue 
the importance of an exact regard to 
the rules of logic. But their literal 
use is no security against their practi- 
cal violation; as an argument may be 
strictly logical without being set out 
in mood and figure—so a pedantic ad- 
herence to technical formality is quite 
consistent with conclusions the most 
fallacious and precipitate. Now, if 
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Mr Lewis, instead of the scholastic 
and repulsive form in which he affects 
to clothe the most obvious truths, had 
exhibited more care in the selection of 
his premises, and more reluctance to 
wander from his main subject into the 
minute details of verbal criticism, 
would the exchange have rendered his 
work less agreeable or instructive? 
The further our researches are car- 
ried back into the history of mankind, 
the more evident does it appear that 
unity of worship was the first natural 
and necessary tie by which distinct 
members of the same national family 
were held together. Driven by the 
struggle of domestic factions, or the 
pressure of distress, from his native 
land, the Dorian or Tyrian colonist, 
in the symbols of his faith, the rites of 
his religion, the worship of his guar- 
dian deity, preserved the recollection 
of the soil he had quitted, and the race 
from which he asserted his descent. 
Thus it was that the temple of the 
Tyrian Hercules, and of the Latin 
Jove, became the centre of the Pheeni- 
cian and Latin confederation ; and that 
amid the splendour of the Olympic 
games, the inhabitants of Greece, 
while honouring one common Zeus, 
remembered, amid their fiercest con- 
tests, only the common origin by 
which they were identified, as the first, 
the most illustrious, and most civilized 
of mankind. These are sentiments 
which operate upon man in the early 
period of society, before they are bro- 
ken down by refiitement and corrupted 
by civilization, with an effect that is 
constant and irresistible: so, too, if 
we carry our views further into modern 
times, when the tempest of barbarous 
invasion first began to subside, and 
the elements of European order emer- 
ged out of the chaos in which they 
had been long confounded ; the Frank, 
the Saxon, and the Norman, as Chris- 
tians, turned their faces towards one 
common Father, whom they revered 
as the representative and guardian of 
their faith, The Roman dependencies 
before the Julian law, were divided 
into municipia cum or sine suffragio, 
confederated cities, colonies, provinces, 
and prefectures; of these the munici- 
pia, entrusted with the execution of 
their own laws, were the most fa- 
voured community; the two last were 
stripped of every shadow of public 
force or constitutional privilege. The 
confederated cities also enjoyed their 
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distinct and peculiar privileges ; and 
Polybius tells us that, in his time, any 
Roman, by withdrawing from among 
them, might find a shelter from do. 
mestic persecution. It was the dex- 
terous policy of the Romans, by mak- 


ing the condition of their subjects dif. 


ferent, to deprive them of any common 
principle on which they could unite, 
Colonies in the ancient world were of 
two kinds; either they were migra- 
tions in consequence of internal disor. 
ders, orto relieve astate from its super- 
fluous population, or they were military 
detachments stationed as garrisons in 
a conquered province. The Greek 
colonies belonged to the former ; the 
Roman, for the most part, to the latter 
class. 

Had it not been for the system of 
commercial monopoly which disfigured 
the English government of its North 
American dependencies, the analogy 
between them and the Grecian colo- 
nies, striking as it now is, would ap- 
pear still more remarkable. In both 
instances the same causes led to the 
same results. For a considerable pe- 
riod they seem to have considered 
themselves as separate communities, 
scarcely connected together by any 
common interest, and little concerned 
in each others affairs and operations. 
Created by chance, and long left to 
chance, it is to individual industry and 
enterprise, to the operation of the com- 
mon laws of nature and society, that 
the rapid and brilliant prosperity of 
both must be attributed. In both cases 
the settlers brought with them the arts 
and energies of civilization, which 
soon began to strike their roots wide 
and deep into the virgin soil which 
they were destined to embellish. The 
height and verdure of the plant bore 
witness to the generosity of the stock 
from which it sprang; between the 
parent state and its offspring there long 
existed ties of reciprocal tenderness 
and fondly cherished veneration,—a 
common descent, common institutions, 
kindred blood, similar manners, the 
endeavour to combine the future and 
the present with the past—a disposition 
as much the characteristic of civilized 
man as a regard for the present minute 
only is of the savage—these were sen- 
timents and obligations which nothing 
but positive oppression, great and al- 
most unnatural violence, could remove. 
Thus it was that the puritan, about to 
turn a savage wilderness into a mighty 
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empire, carried with him across the 
globe the sounds which he had first 
heard, but which he was néver to hear 
again from the lips most dear to him, 
and studded the surface of another 
hemisphere with the ‘ familiar names” 
which were bound up with the recol- 
lections of his youth. Thus, tov, has 
Virgil, with exquisite beauty, described 
the names of the well-known stream, 
and walls, and gates of Troy, as pre- 
served in the colony founded by her 
fugitive inhabitants :— 


* Procedo, et parvam Trojam, simulataque 
magnis 

Pergama, et arentem Xanthi cognomine 
rivum 

Agnosco, Sceseque amplector limina Por- 
te.” 


“ Tonians, you do wrong in taking 
arms against your fathers,” is the sin- 
gular expostulation recorded by Hero- 
dotus, as addressed to the Greek colo- 
nies who were enrolled among the 
Persian army. ‘ Undoubtedly,” say 
the conquerors, ‘ nothing but the 
sense of flagrant wrong and injury 
could have induced us to take up arms 
against our parent city.” Let these 
expressions be compared with the un- 
suspicious confidence in the mother 
country, quoted in the famous speech 
of Mr Burke, and the true principles 
which bind the parent state and its 
colonies will require no further exem- 
plification. During the palmy state 
of Athenian prosperity, most of her 
original allies were reduced to a con- 
dition little short of actual servitude. 
Three only had preserved a nominal and 
precarious independence. The -deci- 
sion* of the most important causes that 
arose among these dependencies were 
reserved for Athenian tribunals, and 
this litigation must have added con- 
siderably to the power and reyenue of 
the poorer class of Athenian citizens. 
“ Whatt is the honour you derive 
from the plunder of Greece?” is the 
strong expression of the young man 
to his father, the judge, or, more 
accurately speaking, the juror, in Aris- 
tophanes. Melancholy, indeed, was 
the state of these dependencies.— 
Gifted beyond every other race, gene- 
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rous, indulgent, capable of the keenest 
sympathies, with moral and intellec- 
tual excellence, when provoked. by 
disappointment, or lashed to fury by 
the demagogue, whose political import- 
ance depended upon outrunning their 
madness and anticipating their follies, 
there was no degree of absurdity, vio- 
lence, or cruelty, to which the people 
of Athens might not be transported, 
From all her dependencies a large sum 
was extracted, under pretence of guard- 
ing against the Persian invasion, which 
in a short time became a regular tri- 
bute ; but her narrow policy prevented. 
her from incorporating her most im- 
portant tributaries with herself, and 
giving them a common interest in her. 
prosperity andrenown. How different 
from the policy of the Romans! Tribe 
after tribe, nation after nation, were 
silently assimilated with the mighty 
mass, till from the foot of the Alps to 
the Straits of Messina, Italy had coal- 
esced into one great nation, itself the 
centre of an obedient and increasing: 
empire. While yet struggling for ex- 
istence, as she bestowed her own arts: 
and privileges on each successive race: 
that she incorporated with herself, so 
did she embrace whatever was valuable 
or useful in the civil and military insti- 
tutions of the vanquished. 

The more determined had been the 
resistance she encountered, the more: 
important was the ultimate addition to 
her strength. The mystic lore of the: 
Etruscans, the unshaken valour of the 
Samnites, the military science of Pyr- 
rhus, the practical philosophy of 
Greece—whatever could exalt or dis- 
cipline our nature, contributed to em- 
bellish, to invigorate, to vivify the. 
people that conquered, but conquered. 
only to civilize mankind, and made their. 
victories in war the means of “peaceful. 
victories’ —victories still more glorious. 
and astonishing ;—nor was this gene- 
rous policy without its reward. From 
the tribes so united with herself in one 
inseparable interest, from municipali« 
ties that the -supercilious Athenian 
would have repelled with scorn had. 
they advanced any claim to participate, - 
in his rights, arose the sages and chiefs. 
destined to be her guides and guardians, 
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in peace and in war; and to transmit, 
as long as genius shall be valued among 
men, her naine, her laws, her policy, 
her language, to all future generations ; 
and when the spirit was withdrawn 
that long had presided over her govern- 
ment—when protection was no longer 
the price of allegiance—when Roman 
citizens* sought refuge among barba- 
rians from exactions that were intoler- 
able—when the qualities for which 
they once were famous had long ceased 
to distinguish her corrupt and effemin- 
ate inhabitants—when her noble lan- 
guage was broken down into the jargon 
of illiterate slaves, and the very name of 
Roman was a byword and a reproach 
—her laws still shot a ray of light 
into the gloom by which they were 
surrounded, and as they had held the 
ancient world together, formed the 
basis of modern civilization. The 
policy of Carthage, on the other hand, 
resembled that of Athens, but it was 
more steady and consistent, and for 
that very reason more oppressive and 
tyrannical. Accordingly, onevery turn 
of fortune, she found her most dan- 
gerous enemies at home; in her go- 
vernment, as in that of Genoa and Hol. 
land—vwe fear we must include that of 
England during the foundation of her 
Indian empire—rapacity, violence, 
and extortion, were carried to an enor- 
mous and almost incredible extent. 
That the government of a commercial 
country has rarely been administered 
for the welfare of its subject pro- 
vinces, is a truth which may be con- 
sidered incontrovertible. No doubt, 
in all ages, and under all governments, 
remote dependencies have been plun- 
dered, and their rights transgressed ; 
still a Cicero might sueceed a Verres 
—an oppressive pasha may be fol- 
lowed by one milder and less rapa- 
cious. 
** _. Sed quis custodiet ipsos 
Custodes ?” 


The oppression which forms part of 
the public policy of a free nation, 
which is pursued steadily without 
scruple, and without remorse, is, and 
must ever be, systematic and inflexi- 
ble. In the words of Tacitus, which 
compress the whole arguments, and 
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which we are surprised should have 
eseaped the notice of Mr Lewis: 
«“ Habent ‘subjectos tanquam suos, 
viles ut alienos.” 

It would indeed be an instructive 
and delightful task to pursue this en- 
quiry, to examine the different systems 
of policy adopted by various nations 
towards their colonies and dependen- 
cies, from the independence of the 
Grecian colony, to the pupilage of the 
Spanish province, and the actual sub. 
ordination of India, from the Burma. 
pootra to the Indus, to British arms 
and British legislation. ‘The different 
causes which have led to such esta- 
blishments, the different character of 
the colonists, the desperate and rapa- 
cious adventurers of Spain, the ause 
tere and pious occupants of North 
America, the soldier, the missionary, 
the merchant—all the separate ele- 
ments that have strengthened the ge- 
neral current of emigration, in differ- 
ent stages of society, to various regions 
of the earth, would then pass under 
due’ review in a procession where al- 
most every region of the globe would 
find its representative. But such an 
enquiry would be quite inconsistent 
with the limits to which we are con- 
fined, and with a very few general re- 
marks on the subject which Mr Lewis 
has chosen, we must close our notice 
of the work and its author. 

To will, to execute, tojudge—these 
are the functions to which all the 
powers of government may be reduced. 
To distribute those powers in such a 
manner as may most contribute to the 
happiness of the.governed, is the pro- 
blem of government—from the manner 
in which each nation has resolved this 
problem, its constitution has arisen. 
Where the will of one community is 
subordinate to that of another, where 
the execution of that will is vested 
(as in dependent governments must be 
the case) with a delegate, responsible 
not to those over whom he rules, but 
to those by whom he is sent, it is 
clear, that in proportion to the ex- 
tent and magnitude of this delegated 
dominion, the principle upon which all 
representative government is founded, 
must be suppressed and overcome. 





* Ttaque passim vel ad Gothos vel ad Bagaudas vel ad alios ubique dominantes 
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That it may be, in some eases, the in- 
terest of the governed to submit to 
such a state of things, we would not 
be supposed to deny. Many are the 
instances in which the renunciation of 
such power would be a far greater 
evil to the subject state, than its ac- 
quisition. Where, from the debased 
and degenerate state of the public 
‘mind, the timidity and corruption of 
the inhabitants, the last, the capital, 
and by far the most indispensable ele- 
ment of government is perverted 
and abused—peace, safety, the dear- 
est rights and interests of mankind, the 
chief objects which society is institated 
to maintain, can be but ill provided 
for. Such a people is unfit for poli- 
tical freedom. In this state of things, 
submission to a foreign: power, by 
which the pure and upright adminis- 
tration of justice is ensured, must be 
arelief from still greater and more 
lasting evils. The lover of‘ mankind 
may, in these cases, console himself by 
observing the strict connexions that 
must always exist between the real 
interests of those who govern, and the 
actual prosperity of those who must 
obey. He will see, that where the 
province is impoverished, the metro- 

lis cannot be enriched; that the 
. Increase of the ruler’s commerce 
and revenue, must be the reward 
of his just and liberal dominion. 
But where these exceptions do not 
operate, a period must arrive, after 
which empire over flourishing and dis- 
tant provinces can no longer be main- 
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tained; with the gradual diffusion of 
light and knowledge among the go- 
verned, deference to the institutions b 
which they are held in vassalage wi 
inevitably cease. The crisis may be 
postponed: by the lenity and modera- 
tion of the ruler. Dexterity may con- 
ceal, events may modify, concession 
may once and again avert it, but sooner 
or later it must take place; and the 
struggle must end in the complete 
emancipation of the province, or the 
established despotism of the metropo- 
lis. All this must follow. where in- 
equality exists, discontent in some 
shape or other must prevail. The ele- 
ments of hostility may be soothed into 
temporary repose, they never can be 
moulded into perfect union. How, 
before this destined period arrives, 
protected freedom may be reconciled 
with supreme authority, how constitu- 
tional assemblies in different countries 
may be blended into one harmonious 
whole, or how, withent the interven- 
tion of such a body, the jealousy of 
trade may be restrained, and the au- 
thority of a single delegate; irresponsi- 
ble unless to the parent state, be cir- 
cumscribed within proper limits, by 
what laws, what institutions, what tri- 
bunals, the rights of distant: subjects 
may be guarded, their welfare en- 
hanced, their sufferings relieved, their 
allegiance corroborated, these are 
questions which Mr Lewis has ven- 
tured to approach, and which Burke 
or Hume would have been competent 
to answer. 
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Home. 


Wuen I inform the courteous read- 
er that, if it shall please Providence 
to spare my unworthy existence until 
the seventh day of July next ensuing, 
I shall have reached the sixty-fourth 
year of my age; and that, of that num- 
ber, as many as forty have been spent 
in the exercise of my duties at the at- 
torney’s office, from which I now 
write—will he not be tempted to ex- 
claim, “ can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” and decline at once the 
perusal of what is written solely for 
his edification and improvement in 
life? But herein would he do me in- 
justice, and his own understanding 
dishonour. I have moved amongst 
men long enough to know, that there 
is as little propriety in estimating the 
individual according to his caste, as 
there would be in forming an idea of 
a class from the observation of an in- 
dividual. But that it might seem pre- 
sumptuous, and savour, indeed, of va- 
nity on my part, how easy were it 
for me to show that the loveliest flow- 
ers, the sweetest gems of earth, are 
often found in quiet and scarce-trod- 
den lanes, and here and there adorn- 
ing hard and uneven roads, too rugged 
for the delicate foot to travel! What 
can be more noxious and forbidding 
than the clayey and damp bowels of 
the earth, to which we consign witha 
shudder all that we love best? and yet 
dig deep enough, and behold the bright 
silver and still brighter gold! In the 
muddied oyster lurks the shining 
pearl, and golden threads come from 
the creeping worm. Truly, it is not 
in this situation of life, or in that, that 
every virtuous or superior spirit is 
collected; but the good seed is strewn 
abroad, and it waxes and strengthens 
on every side—not less at times when 
cared for only by the sun, than when 
the cunning hand of art is busy in the 
rearing. Nature has not her choicest 
treasures in golden caskets, nor is the 
honest heart always beneath the soft- 
est skin. Far be it from me to arro- 
gate to myself the conclusion that I 
would draw from such propositions— 
poorest of mortals that Iam! I trust 


I know myself. I am about to leaye 
the world; and, of man, I ask nothing 
but tenderness towards his fellow man, 
and a love of something larger than 
the speck of which his self consists, 
There are more reasons than one why, 
at this moment, when the period ap. 
pointed by the Psalmist for our so- 
journ here is for me fast expiring, 
and when, as I may say, I have but 
the last stage of existence to travel, 
that I deem it proper to place upon 
paper the following few occurrences 
and remembrances of my time. Un- 
til I am cold in the grave, they will 
not see the light; and then, I flatter 
myself, they will bring comfort to 
a few quiet and happy spirits 
such as knew me in my early 
days, and judged it not becom- 
ing to desert me, because poor and 
humble, in middle life and in declining 
age. There is a holy seriousness in 
the thoughts which we bestow upon 
the tombs of those we love ; and haply, 
when I am no more, the perusal of 
some familiar passage may strike a 
tender chord in the bosom of the ve- 
nerable pilgrim, whose hand I shall 
have long before clasped for the last 
time. His aged eye may be filled 
with a faithful tear, and his heart 
yearn with humanity and love. The 
young, to whom I come as a stranger, 
will learn from my failings, no less 
than from my experience, the difficult 
and thorny path of life ; the sanguine 
and overflowing temper be taught pa- 
tience and self-denial, and the unobe 
trusive and desponding find animation 
and encouragement ; and, above all, I 
trust every soul that reads will ac-. 
knowledge, from what I have suffered 
and have seen, the wisdom of God's 
dispensations, his everlasting justice, 
truth, and mercy. 

Whilst such are the principal mo- 
tives that incline me to my task, there 
is still another which has a due pro- 
portion of influence with me. Let 
not the charitable reader reproach the 
old man’s infirmity, when he avows a 
natural affection for this earth, a wil- 
lingness to cling to it, when he him- 
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self shall be no longer a dweller there- 


on. 

Although I have found friends, I have 
lived as it were alone amongst men. 
Mine has not been the consolation of 
the tender and beloved companion, to 
share the joys and alleviate the sor- 
rows of my condition. No soft and 
delicate hand has ministered at my 
dreary couch of sickness; and as a 
wayfarer, I have found no warm and 
feminine bosom to offer a refuge from 
the storms and killing frosts of the 
world. No partner will live to mourn 
me, no child to prosper under a 
father’s blessing. I shall die a soli- 
tary one, and my name will be blotted 
out from the paye of life. The long- 
ing that we have to leave behind us 
something of ourselves is human, and 
rather to be deemed worthy than con- 
demned ; and the common lot being 
denied me, I have a secret and abiding 
joy in reflecting that, after me, these 
few pages will still live on for many a 
long year, and ifeven read but by a few, 
for scarcely read, and hastily put away, 
they will still live tranquilly on, as- 
suming “a local habitation and a 
name,” whilst I am passing into the 
original elements of my nature—van- 
ishing — becoming nothing. This 
may be weakness—to an extent I feel 


‘it is—but such as may assuredly be 


ranked amongst the privileges rather 
than the vices of old age. 

As I have already notified, I was 
born on the 7th day of July and in 
the year1777. My father carried on 
a respectable business in the city of 
London, and was reputed, by all who 
knew him, a worthy tradesman and 
well to do in life. He had married 
young, and of seven children that had 
blessed their union, when he had 
reached the age of sixty, and my 
mother that of fifty-eight, I only re- 
mained to cheer and enliven the sun- 
set of their days. My parents were 
both seriously disposed, and they 
lived in perfect simplicity and peace. 
There was an air of stillness and re- 


‘pose about them and their proceed- 


ings, and a calm atmosphere flowed 
throughout their habitation, forming, 
in truth, a strong and happy contrast 
to the scene of business, activity and 
tumult, beyond it. The recollections 
of this house, situated as it was in the 
very heart of the great city, with its 
regular, precise, but by no means un- 
social or cold-hearted inhabitants, are 


at this moment vivid and fresh. It 
seems scarcely a year ; although, alas ! 
too many have elapsed since the day 
that I quitted the happy roof beneath 
which I drew my first breath, and 
heard for the last time the accents of 
a- fond mother bidding me adieu, 
They murmur still in my ear, like the 
melancholy and hollow gushings of 
the sea-shell, bringing to my view 
the shadows of times and feelings that 
are entombed in the irrevocable past. 
I left my home on this occasion to take 
up my abode in Cambridge, at which 
University I had entered a few months 
previously. From my earliest boy- 
hood, I had expressed a desire to be 
educated for the church; and my 
father, by every means in his power, 
encouraged, because he contemplated 
with delight, the growing inclination 
of his last remaining hope. I was 
between seventeen and eighteen years 
of age. Five years had passed under 
the eye of a clergyman, who, having 
himself gone out * high in honours,” 
spent his time in preparing a select 
number of young gentlemen for the 
same distinction. I now “ went up,” 
as it is called, with a fair prospect of 
realizing, in a measure, the sanguine 
expectations that the indulgent parent 
so naturally, but as the result every 
day proves, too eagerly, entertains of 
his offspring, when he leaves his home, 
and enters for the first time upon the 
pursuits of men—whether it be in the 


academy or in the arena of busier life. 


Long is the list of fathers who have 
experienced the bitter pangs of disap- 
pointment and of shame; and how 
many a youth, fortified with the strong- 
est resolutions, and protected by the 
warmest sensibilities, has been doom- 
ed to behold both, by a process and a 
transition almost imperceptible in their 
workings, dwindling away and utterly 
disappearing, before the contamina- 
ting influence of evil example! On 
the evening prior to my departure, 
my father quitted his counting-house 
at an earlier hour than usual; and I, 
whilst still busy in arrangements for 
my removal, was summoned to his 
presence. My mother and he were 
seated in their cool and quiet parlour; 
and the former, although she appear- 
ed, to the exclusion of every thing 
else, wholly ingrossed in the duties of 
the tea-table, bore upon her mild and 
benignant countenance the marksofre- 
centsorrow andofpresenttrouble. We 
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all three sat down, and in silence par- 
took of that meal which is sanctified 
by an association with our best affec- 
tions, 

Ah! could the humble man but see 
and appreciate the many advantages 
of his situation, not amongst the Jeast 
would he account the enjoyment so 

eculiarly his own, of that unstimu- 
ies repast, over which the soft 
Vesper sheds her hallowed influence. 
Nor wealth, nor power, can purebase 
the luxuries that are collected at the 
or man’s banquet of contentment. 
hat an accumulation of sweet 
thoughts and grateful sensations hover 
round the lowly tea-board! Here 
did the man of business unbind his 
strong and active mind, and with bis 
young ones become himself once 
more achild. Here sat for many a 
year the ever-watching and regard- 
ful mother, mistress of the happy feast ; 
and here day by day met brother 
and sister, growing in love together, 
full of youthful life, melancholy only 
when sickness interfered, and one or 
the other was doomed to hear, without 
its little partner, the pleasant hissing 
of the familiar kettle. Who is there 
living, of the privileged class to which 
I refer, that looking back to the re- 
mote and innocent beginnings of his 
life, when his world was his home, 
his homea sanctuary, can call to mind, 
without a thrilling emotion, the daily 
recurrence of this family meal, at 
which he and those he loved best were 
assembled, and there was no fear of 
separation or thought of sorrow, and 
every heart was united, and the spirit 
of true socialism reigned triumphant 
amongst them ! 

For the first time in my life, my 
meal was a troubled one—there was 
a weight about my heart, and J could 
not eat, Oh, how I loved my home, 
that happy evening, and how the 
thought of leaving it oppressed and 
sickened me ! 

Contrary to my expectation, my 
father spoke little to me: hehad evi- 
dently intended to say much ; but the 
uneasiness of my mother prevented 
him, and his own heart was full, I 
gaw this in his every movement—his 
hand shook, and his eye filled more 
than once with involuntary tears. 
I felt a momentary relief when at 
length he pressed my hand, and wish- 

_ea me good-night, I did not answer 
him—I could not for worlds. A 
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sickening pain at my throat over. 
powered me. My heart was bursting 
when I reached my room, and threw 
myself on my bed, my own dear bed— 
in which I] had slept from infancy, 
and on whieh perhaps | might never 
sleep again. Exquisitely delicious 
were the tears that came to my relief 
—I cried, until repose came, and a 
glow of comfort such as passionate 
tears will bring at last. I look back 
—I but revoke the past. Ido not 
exaggerate, 

Reader, I speak of one, young in 
years and in the world’s ways, whose 
imagination and fond heart bad grown 
wild in the sweet gardens beyondwhose 
precincts he had never cared to stray, 
whose nature it was to love and to 
be loved, and whose soul was still 
pure—pure as it might be here. 

The prayers that-I offered up that 
night to the throne of goodness and 
of grace were fervent, and, it may 
be, extravagantly .expressed—but I 
deemed, and felt them, to be honest. 
I was at that time innocent of the 
lesson that was taught to me with 
some pains at alater period of my life; 
when the Serpent, amongst other 
secrets, whispered into my ear the 
miserable intelligence, that passion is 
not always truth, and that the signs 
and symbols of sensibility may be no- 
thing loftier than false and hypocriti- 
cally contrived inventions. With what 
intensity did I implore blessings for 
my dear father and mother! What 
vows of obedience, duty, and abiding 
love, did I not then make! Again and 
again did I invoke my Makerto protect 
and support the beloved authors of 
my existence, through all the trials 
and dangers of this life—to spare 
them yet for a short period, until I 
might return to them a _bundred 
fold the many acts of kindness, the 
thousand evidences of the tenderest 
affection, that I had receivea at their 
hands. With resolutions firm, I 
believed, and immovable.as the eter- 
nal hills, I at length closed my eyes. 
I had been asleep about an hour, 
when I awoke so placid that it was 
as if I had been restored to life from 
the arms of an angel. The storm 
had died away, and my bosom was un- 
ruffied even by a sigh. But asigh, and 
a deep one, flowed through the room. 
I raised myself onthe bed, At the 
foot, gazing intently upon me, sat my 
mother. ‘You sleep quietly, my dear 
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Caleb,” she said, “and it is not kind of 
me to disturb you, but it is the last 
night, perhaps it is the last time.” 

« Qh, do not-say so, dear mother !” I 
replied, 

« Ah, my child, you.are young and 
foll of health. Hope is proper for 
the young, and so is resignation for 
the aged. 1 am advanced in years, 
and death is my natural expectation. 
The old should always be ready. I 
am grateful for past good, nor do I 
murmur on my own account at the 
impending evil. Yes, this may be the 
last time; and if it be—it is on your 
account, dear boy, that I am anxious 
and disturbed, When I am gone, 
I trust that Heaven will be your shield 
against thedanger that overhangs you. 

«* Dearest mother,” I exclaimed, 
somewhat alarmed, “what has hap- 
pened, and what evil do you mean?” 

« Are you not about to leave us ?— 
am I not to lose you?” 

“I trust not, dear mother. You 
magnify my dangers. Iam not the 
first who has changed his home for 
college rooms, and returned a better 
and a happier man.” 

“ Yours is not a common case, 
Caleb,” answered my mother, gazing 
at me steadfastly, and in atone that 
reminded me at once of a strong pe- 
culiarity in her character, and con- 
vinced me that she was on the present 
occasion labouring under its influence. 

I have already hinted that my pa- 
rents had deep and settled notions of 
religion; both their principles and 
their habits were those of sincerely 
pious people. But there was this 
difference to be observed in them. 
My father was a man of vigorous 
common sense. His understanding 
masculine and clear. He acknow- 
ledged, unreservedly, every article of 
theBible, because, in the first instance, 
he believed implicitly that the Bible 
was a revelation from his Cre- 
ator and God. Nothing, however 
extraordinary, could be too extraor- 
dinary for its Author, who was him- 
self beyond human grasp and compre. 
hension, But he advanced no further, 
He denied to inferior powers what 
belongs essentially and only to the 
Highest. By this distinction, healthy 
religion was in his mind opposed 
to superstition and fanaticism. He 
deemed that the confines of all three 
almost trenched upon one another ; 
and, that, to be secure, it was necessary 
that the faith of the believer should 
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stand upon its ground firm and unyield- 


My mother was more supple.—In 
the depths of her woman’s heart had 
grown up a superstructure of belief 
that interfered with, although it could 
not be averred that it disfigured, the 
purer creed beneath. Whilst the 
former east a shadow, the latter shone 
in bright relief. Without any exer- 
tion of her own, there had sprung up 
within her an involuntary but fixed 
faith in the agencies of external na- 
ture—a belief in the miraculous 
properties of omens, foretokens, 
signs, and particular events; all of 
which she conceived to be the instru- 
ments by which invisible powers 
make known the will and purposes 
of the Creator. 

‘¢ Yours is not a common case, 
Caleb,” she repeated with earnestness. 
“ Of seven children you are my last. 
Six had I, blooming as the rose, full 
of promise, and of strength; but the 
Lord said, ‘ZI will bring down their 
strength tothe earth’—and they perished 
one by one, lovely and innocent as 
they were. When all were gone, and 
I was left sorrowful and comfortless, 
mourning my young ones, like Rachel 
of old, you were sent, ‘ that J might re- 
JSrain my voice from weeping, and mine 
eyes from tears.’ You came to me in 
the midst of desolation and distress: 
upon the eve of your birth, my mother 
died; and the shock I suffered from 
that event, brought you to life a weak- 
ly infant.” 

I had never seen my poor mother 
so excited, and I could not help lis- 
tening to her with apprehension and 
alarm. 

“In the hour of your birth” she 
proceeded, “I had already delivered 
you to the fate which seemed attached 
to my offspring. Six had departed 
from me, by nature s.rong and hardy., 
Could I hope to spare the delicate and 
untimely little one that now nestled 
in my bosom? I did not believe it. I 
did not ask it as a boon from Heaven; 
I prayed only for resignation, and 
grace to support me through the new 
temptation. To my delight and as- 
tonishment, youthrived. Bya miracle, 
‘the last and weakest shoot took root 
and prospered. Oh, Caleb! I hardly 
knew a mother’s love till thou wert 
given to mea second time. Never, 
sinee the birth of my first born, had I 
been so truly happy. But it was.a 
dream, and 1 awoke from it to greater 
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sorrow and to deeper trouble. My 
nurse, she who had charge of you and 
me, when both of us were helpless, 
had attended me with all my children. 
She was an uncommon woman—one 
to whom Providence had given, in 
compensation for worldly losses and 
calamity, a mind of masculine strength 
and energy. It was a lesson to be- 
held her, with sorrow heavy enough 
to crush her, standing erect upon the 
earth, fearless and unscathed in spirit— 
nothing could bend her. Her unfor- 
tunate condition had originally attract- 
ed me towards her. She had known 
better days; and I sympathized with 
her, whilst, I confess, I was often 
chilled and terrified by what appeared 
to me the unwomanly icyness of her 
disposition. She had no good words 
for mankind, nor, to speak truth, any 
that were evil; she spake but little at 
any time. A recital of misery would 
move her to no compassion, and tales 
of goodness and charity would bring 
but smiles and sneers upon her coun- 
tenance. I.cannot tell why it was 
that, in spite of her harsh and rigid 
~character, I could not bring myself to 
part with her ; perhaps it was because 
I was her only friend, and knew she 
‘was attached to me, and to no one in 
the world besides. She was a clever 
and well-informed woman, and occu- 
pied herself. much with reading. She 
had a knowledge of the Latin language, 
and possessed mysterious books, in the 
perusal of which she took the deepest 
interest. By this strange woman, 
Caleb, the slender beam of joy that 
shone upon your cradle, was excluded 
and destroyed.” 

“By her? How?” 

*¢ It was on the morning of her de- 
-parture that she came into my room, 
with a countenance even more austere 
than usual. You were asleep on the 
cot ; she took the covering from your 
face, and looked upon you for some 
time. 

«<The child breathes hard,’ she 
-said at length. 

s¢¢ Ah, Deborah,’ I replied ‘I do 
implore you to have mercy, and be 
silent. Let this child sleep in peace.’ 

ss ¢ What!’ she exclaimed, ‘ have I 
prophesied so ill before, that you 
‘should hesitate to trust me now? 
Have I not spoken and has it not 
come to pass ?—of which of your child- 
ren have I said ‘so shall it be,’ and it 

-has proved otherwise? I have read 


the fate of this one too, and you 
must know it before I leave you.’ 
“TI was overwhelmed with grief by the 
announcement. It was true that she 
had previously foretold the death of 
my children, and at a time when their 
cheeks were of the coldur of the peach, 
and their little limbs glowed with 
health. I smiled at her prophecies— 
but they came to pass. Oh, how 
my blood chilled as she gazed upon 
you, and I sat weeping before her. 

*©¢ Be a woman!’ she exclaimed, 
‘and wet your cheeks no more. If 
you love this tender thing, listen to 
me. Whence and how my know- 
ledge is acquired, it cannot concern 
you to hear, but this you must know. 
Over this child’s head hang difficul- 
ties, and dangers, and sorrows—sor- 
rows even unto death—if the hours be 
not watched, and the fatal influences 
averted ?’ 

«** What is to be done?’ I asked. 

**¢ Watchfulness and care at the 
appointed seasons.’ 

“I implored her to speak more 
fully, and she uttered these words— 

**¢He is a seven months’ child, 
your seventh born, brought to light 
on the seventh day of the seventh 
month, and ina year of sevens. These 
things happen not by chance. The 
future destiny of such a one is fixed. 


His journey is through thorny pass- - 


ages. Mark me well—if this boy 
escapes with life his seventh, four- 
teenth, and twenty-first years, he will 
live to a good old age, and be a joy to 
all who hold relation with him. But 
the chances are against him as a 
thousand to one. . If he survive, he 
will have surmounted obstacles over 
which only celestial aid can carry 
him. At the eventful periods do not 
you fail to be with him, that he may 
be protected by your motherly solici- 
tude, and have the advantage of your 
unceasing prayers to heaven on his 
behalf.’ 

‘She said no more, but left me 
within an hour, plunged in the deep- 
est affliction. I have never seen her 
since ; I heard that she quitted Lon- 
don shortly afterwards, but had gone 
no one could tell me whither. 

** Ah, Caleb, how carefully did I 
nurse and bring you up! Your 
seventh year came, and you did not 
quit my sight. It was a bitter year 
for you. You fell sick, and we de- 
spaired of you; but I prayed for the 
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intervention of your Maker, and you 
were spared. Seven years elapsed, 
and again we were threatened with 
the loss of you. You grew fast, and 

our frame was weak. In your four- 
teenth year I saw you languishing ; 
the doctors looked at you, and said, 
it was a pity so fair a boy should be 
so soon a sufferer. Their language 
gave but little hope, and their sad 
looks none—still Z had hope. You 
had been before preserved, and I re- 
doubled my care and my exertions. 
For one whole year I was your anxi- 
ous nurse, and constant companion— 
do you remember it, dear child ?—at 
the end, God answered my incessant 
supplications, and gave you back to 
me—a vigorous youth. But the dan- 
ger is not yet overcome. In three 
years it will arise again, and oh, 
whither will you flee if I am in the 
grave? I conld not rest this night 
until I had told youall; and now, 
Caleb, I do beg of you to be religious 
and good, and to love your mother, 
who loves you better—oh, how much 
better !—than herself. If you attend 
to what I say, I shall be sure you 
love me. Should I be no more— 
Heaven grant it may be otherwise !— 
let your twenty-first year be passed 
under this roof, and with your father ; 
if that too may not be—for who shall 
read the hidden book of fate ?—pro- 
mise me to submit to the directions of 
him, to whom this letter is addressed.” 
With these words my mother placed 
a small packet in my hands. 

‘Rest assured, dear mother,’ I re- 
plied, *‘ your wish shall be complied 
with; but let us look with confidence 
to that good Providence which has 
supported us to this very hour.” 

“I do, I doindeed, dear boy—I 
have told you all, and I rely upon 
your word. Let no circumstance 
prevent the fulfilment of it. Now, I 
leave you ; compose yourself to sleep, 
and, in the morning, I shall see you 
again.” 

My mother left me, and dwelling 
upon the curious history she had com- 
municated, I once moresought repose. 
I knew her weakness, and the recital 
had caused me no alarm. 1 felt that 
I had done right to leave her own 
impressions undisturbed. My scep- 
ticism would but have set her heart 
bleeding afresh. God bless her !—it 
was a mother’s to the very core. 

The morning came—a lovely one. 


The city itself looks fresh and happy 
when the sun smiles upon it, and 
lights up its narrow streets. The 
spirits of the passengers are buoyant, 
too, in spite of the heavy burden of 
eare which they doom themselves to 
carry. I have often remarked, ona 
May morning, when light and warmth 
are on the ground, and fresh breezes 
purify tho air, the springy step, and 
the erect gait, of men who have for- 
gotten for an“hour that they are bond- 
men, whilst their eyes glance to the 
stripe of blue heaven above them, and 
they tread the ground with the almost- 
forgotten elasticity of youth. The 
effect of this spirit-stirring morning 
reached also me. I forgot my sad- 
ness ; I longed to be on the spot to 
which I was hastening, and to com- 
mence those operations which were 
delightful to me ; chiefly in respect of 
the joy they would bring to the aged 
hearts of my dear parents. True, a 
tear started now and then into my 
eye, but it was one of pleasure and of 
glowing affection, and it sanctified 
the many and virtuous resolves which, 
one after another, were silently regis- 
tered in my bosom. 

It was past eight o’clock—at nine, 
the Cambridge JIntel/igence left: the 
Inn, which was distant about a mile 
from our dwelling. My father called 
me to him. “ Caleb,” he said, “ your 
time with us is nearly expired—here 
is a letter for you, which you may 
read at your leisure. Take care of 
yourself, and may God send you back 
in health and safety! You will write 
to-us often.” 

As he spoke, my mother entered the 
counting-house in which we were, 
and she looked as if she had slept but 
little. My father changed his tone, 
and called briskly to his clerk, with 
whom, for some time, he held a con- 
versation on matters connected with 
his business. In the presence of my 
mother, he would scarcely make any 
reference to me or my proceedings. 
The clock struck half-past eight— 
“ Now lad,” hé exclaimed, hastening 
from the room, “kiss your mother, 
and let us begone.” I turned to take 
leave of her whom I had never left 
before—my mother whom I loved so 
well. But ah! I could not—lI kissed 
her, and I sobbed on her bosom, and 
she pressed me to hers, and cried bit- 
terly. 

‘6 Good-bye, good-bye,” she said 
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through her tears—“ Heaven protect 
you, my dear and only child!” 

I dragged myself from her. 

“* Stay, Caleb,” she cried out, “ I 
had almost forgotten. Take this,” 
and she gave mea pocket- book, “ and 
remember your promise. Good-bye, 
now. May God bless you for ever, 
my boy!” 

My father, and a man carrying my 
trunk, had already departed. I fol. 
lowed and overtook them. Instinc- 
tively I turned my head and looked 
back upon our dwelling. My mother 
was at the door, she observed my 
movement, and beckoned me a last 
farewell. 

I turned the street, and lost sight of 
her for ever. 

Alas! why does the memory of the 
past start up like ghosts, to alarm and 
terrify us! 

The inn from which I was to set 
out was full of life and bustle.— 
The heavy coach already stood before 
the inn yard. The driver was receiv- 
ing his last directions in the house, 
and men were busy in the disposal and 
seeuring of the passengers’ luggage. 
My spirits again failed me. The 
activity there, the sunshine, and the 
happy looks of men, contrasted with 
the low and oppressive feeling that 
eame over me, but could not remove 
it. My father remained at my side, 
silent and moody. My hand was held 
in his, which trembled exceedingly. 

“Is there any thing you wish to 
say, father?” I enquired. “ We shall 
soon start now.” 

«¢ Yes,” he replied, ** come hither.” 
He took me through the yard, at the 
end of which an obscure passage led 
to a set of stables, He stopped in the 
middle of it, and looking about, as if 
to be assured of privacy, he pressed 
his manly lips to my cheeks, and 
kissed me in all the passionate expres- 
sion of his unselfish fatherly affection. 
* May God Almighty bless you, my 
dear Caleb, and keep you pure! He 
knows how much I love you.” As 
he spoke, he wept like achild. We 
returned silently down the yard. The 
ostler ran to us. 

© Are you the other inside, sir? 
Coach is waiting.” I nodded yes. 
The man called to the coachman, who 
had already taken his seat. 1 entered 
the lumbering vehicle, and as we 
quitted the inn, with as brisk a flourish 
as the driver could command, I ob- 
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served my honoured parent turning, 
with a slow and mournful gait, once 
more his steps towards home. 

It was some time before I could 
rouse myself from the extreme despon- 
dency into which the circumstances 
of the morning had subdued me. My 
head hung languidly down, and my 
eye wandered over the straw that was 
strewed at the bottom of the coach, 
and which served as a carpet for the 
travellers’ feet, until it became familiar 
with every wisp. My mind occupied 
itself with the bed-side scene of the 
preceding night, the happiness of my 
early days, and the prospect that was 
opening before me. I dreamt of 
many things; whilst, in and above 
every thing, sprung up visions of 
home, and of the beloved couple who 
presided over its placid doings. In 
every dazzling plan that imagination 
reared of the future, the two objects 
of my entire and ineffable love held 
the chiefest place, and were the 
brightest parts. 

The country on every side, at the 
period I speak of, was nearer to Lon- 
don by some miles than it is now. 
When I roused myself from my reve- 
rie, we had reached the green fields 
and thick hedges, the budding trees, 
and the blessed open sky; and nature, 
in her unspeakable loveliness and sim- 
— shed, as is her wont,an unseen 

ealing power over my troubled 
spirits. The weight became lighter 
on my heart, and my thoughts gradu- 
ally assumed a more cheerful tone. 


. I took the letter from my pocket, 


which my father, when he quitted 
the house, had placed in my hand. I 
now opened it, and read as follows:— 

** My dearest boy, 

** If I have said little to you on the 
subject of your present removal from 
us, it is not that I have thought 
lightly of it, or that I have not felt as 
your father concerning you. With 
my parting blessing, receive these my 
parting words, You have a tender 
mother, Caleb. Rebecca loved not 
her Jacob better than she does you— 
her youngest born. You do not 
know, indeed, how much you owe her. 
She has nursed and cared for you 
with an untiring spirit. Before you 
could understand the obligations and 
duties of a child, she had accomplished 
for you more than a life of love and 
obedienee can repay. You were a 
‘delicate and sickly infant; and but for 















the ceaseless watchings which seemed 
never too long for the motherly heart, 

ou would not be alive this day to 
ier how much you are her debtor. 
In boyhood, your violent and passion- 
ate temperament, which threatened 
not only your own happiness, but 
that of all who loved you, was checked 
and corrected, and, I confidently trust, 
eventually expelled, by her enduring 
patience and self-denial. As you have 
grown, who but she has been about 
you, like a guardian angel, rendering 
joyous, and almost sanctifying, the 
tints of your life. You should be 
moved by such affection, as I am sure 
you will be: yet remember, Caleb, you 
are still young, and emotion is natural ; 
and because it is natural, there is 
danger lest it may pass away with the 
occasion, and be forgotten. But I 
look for better things from you, I 
have described your mother, and the 
claim she has upon you. You have 
now left her, and be sure if you bring 
sorrow upon her aged head, there will 
be a deep and Jasting retribution. 

I confide in you, my child, to the ut- 
termost; still, whilst I concede to you 
a more extensive knowledge of books 
than your unlettered parent, I have 
the experience of years and the know- 
ledge of men, which you must yet ob- 
tain. The world into which you are 
entering is full of temptation, and 
abounds with danger. Be firm, and 
you travel on unhurt. Yield to the 
first, although the smallest and scarce- 
audible, whisperings of human passion, 
and youare in the hands of the Wicked 
One. A university is a common- 
wealth, where many vicious as well as 
many honourable spirits are collected. 
It is the nature of the fallen to seek 
out greedily the yet pure, and to en- 
deavour, by every means, to drag them 
down from che bright eminence which 
they themselves have lost for ever. 
Their lips are honied, and their words 
sweet poison. They are most insidi- 
ous intheir temptings ; but, if you love 
life and would enjoy it, avoid them, 
though they come with all the power 
and the fascination of the serpent. 
All that is left me now is, to recom- 
mend you to the care of Him who has 
provided for us hitherto, and to the 
guidance of the good principle he has 
implanted in your bosom. You may 
rely, without fear of disappointment, 
upon the judgment of your own good 

conscience, and, so long as you live, 
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upon the affectionate regard of your 
loving parent.” 

I had read this epistle for the fifth 
or sixth time, when I was disturbed 
by what sounded to me like a suppres: 
sed laugh, and a voice exclaiming, just 
sufficiently loud for me to hear it, the 
single monosyllable—*“ Fresh.”"— =“ 

I raised my eyes from the letter, 
and became conscious of the presencé 
of other individuals. Imagining for an 
instant, that every emotion I experi- 
enced, and every thought that ran 
through my brain, had been manifest 
to strangers, | blushed deeply ; but I 
recovered myself quickly, and began 
to observe more particularly the coun- 
tenances of my companions. Which 
of them it was that spoke and laughed, 
I could not decide ; for the eyes of all 
were at the instant turned from me, 
and there was neither smile, nor ex- 
pression of any other kind, in the faces 
of any that might lead to detection. 

Our coach contained six inside pas- 
sengers, The seat opposite my own 
was occupied by two young men, and 
a@ man somewhat advanced in years. 
The former possessed a gentlemanly 
air, and were apparently well bred. 
I determined at once that they were 
bound for the same place and employ-~ 
ment as myself. They were both 
dressed with remarkable neatness, and 
had altogether that comfortable and 
easy manner, which indicates, in most 
instances, ihe enjoyment of good cir- 
cumstances, if not of actual indepen- 
dence. Their looks were exeeeding- 
ly grave ; but the solemnity of one, at 
least, seemed false, and to exist rather 
in spite of his nature, than as the pro- 
per exponent of it. There was a 
frowning eyebrow, but, at the same 
time, a small and laughing eye, spark- 
ling with joyousness that no effort 
could conceal ; and although a demure 
and pursy turn was foreed upon the 
lip, it had to struggle for the mastery 
with a sly upward curl, by which it 
was not difficult to perceive, it must 
eventually be repulsed and overcome. 
These observations apply to the 
younger of the two travellers, between 
whom there subsisted a marked resem- 
blance. He might have been about 
nineteen years of age, and a year or 
two the junior of his companion. As 
I continued my observation, I could 
not but suspect that to him were to be 
traced the previous laugh and exclama- 
tion; and I suffered a pang of boyish 
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uneasiness, as I concluded that I had 
been the cause and subject of them. 
He was handsome, and his face beamed 
with confidence and delight. In spite 
of his assumed seriousness, one might 
have pronouncedat aglance, that good- 
nature and he were by no means 
strangers to one another. 

The elderly gentleman, who sat 
next to them in the corner, was a very 
different order of being. He looked 
about fifty years of age, but he might 
have been some years older or younger. 
He had that peculiar mien which 
makes it a puzzle to fix the precise age 
of an individual. There was a glar- 
ing discrepancy between the glossy 
and black curly hair which crnamented 
his head, and the deep furrows and 
expressive lines that time or trouble 
had ploughed along his cheek. Again, 
the vivacity and fire of an eye which 
moved with the quickness and sharp- 
ness of youth, seemed hardly to belong 
to the dull and heavy-lipped mouth, 
that, hanging down, discovered almost 
toothless gums, and denoted either 
supreme stolidity, or the giving way of 
years. 

If it were a task to discover this 
good man’s age, it was not a whit 
easier to give him a position in society. 
He did not belong evidently to that 
which is popularly called the lower 
order, and he was scarcely respectable 
or clean enough to be ranked in the 
middle class. Had there been a mean 
between the two, he would have set- 
tled there; but, in the absence of this, 
he represented the extremes of both. 
You might note in him, as it were, 
the last degree of the one class, and 
the first of the other. His whole per- 
son was characterized by dirtiness. 
His face, hands, (he wore no gloves,) 
clothes,and boots—all were dirty. His 
clothes were made, perhaps, from the 
best wool, and had the neatest work- 
manship, and, if brushed, and fitted to 
a body to which cleanliness was an 
article not of the least consideration in 
life, might have challenged compari- 
son with the choicest. The hand, too, 
relieved of its filthy covering, would 
not have disgraced a lady—for it was 
small and well-shapen. The com- 
plexion of this curious person was a 
dark brown, and looked the browner 
by reason of his universal fault. To 
conclude this short sketch of him, I 
must add that his hair, to which I have 
already referred, was heightened in 
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its beauty by an exuberant plenty of 
strongly-scented oil, his dirty shirt 
was decorated with a massive brooch, 
his nose was large and Roman, and all 
his features were strongly stamped 
with that peculiar expression, which is 
recognised all over the world under 
the name of—Jewish. By way of post- 
script (for I discovered this afterwards) 
let me say, that his height was five 
feet six or thereabouts, and he was of 
a slender make. 

The remaining two travellers, they 
who shared my seat, were a mother 
and daughter travelling to Lynn, in 
Norfolk. I need not refer to them 
further. We said little as we journeyed, 
and parted company at Cambridge. I 
have never seen them since. Theold 
lady must have long since mouldered 
in the grave; and the blooming lass, 
who looked so bashful and so coy, who 
could not choose but blush and bend 
her head beneath the over-zealous gaze 
of that tall handsome youth—is she 
yet living? Has she grown grey— 
the blossom brushed from off her 
cheek? age will not spare it; and the 
smooth soft skin, so very smooth was 
hers, is it pinched up and withered ? 
Does her eye lack lustre now, and is 
it turned as mine is—back upon the 
past? Pray God the retrospect is 
fair, and yields a balm to soothe the 
swift descent—a joy that is at once 
a promise and an earnest of the future. 

The Israelitish gentleman soon be- 
came an active agent in the dismissal 
of certain large pieces of dry bread, 
which he brought from his pocket, one 
after another, and ate with amazing 
rapidity. He remained silent the 
while; but as he munched, and drop- 
ie the crumbs upon his neighbour's 

tee, he drew his breath deeply through 


his nose, which again discharged it in 
a disagreeable sound, something be- 


tween sniffing and snoring. The 
younger of the two young men at 
length interfered. 

«* You are a queer brick, Levy,” he 
said, in a tone that predicated acquain- 
tance; but I advise you to have your 
breakfast next time at home, and what 
you can’t eat give to the birds. I’m 
not hungry.” 

‘¢ Mishter Temples,” answered the 
person addressed, gulping down a 
mouthful, * you are sich a funny gen- 
tlemansh ; you always makes your vits 
vit poor Levy. I tink if Levy was 
dead you wouldn’t know vot to do vit 
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yourself. They talk of you at Tri- 
nity College from morning till night ; 
and the cook tould me the other day, 
that it vas as good as goold to him ven 
you were up, for the cushtom and the 
profits rolled in like so much vater.” 

This was spoken with so curious a 
twang, and with so deferential an air, 
that I could not help smiling, which 
observing, the young gentleman turn- 
ed to me, and, with a polite move- 
ment, thus accosted me :—** You are, 
I presume, going to college, and 
should by all means know Mr Solo- 
mon Levy.” The latter gentleman 
assumed a gesture of extreme mo- 
desty. ‘ He is as necessary to you 
as your cap and gown, and in every 
respect as useful. The mellowest 
grape of Portugal, and the mildest 
tobacco leaf of America, are found 
with him; and tin, when times are 
hard, and governors have bled their 
last, as plentiful as in the sea-bound 
Cassiterides.” 

The elderly gentleman did not seem 
to understand altogether the point and 
meaning of this speech, nor in truth 
did I, but unwilling to acknowledge 
my ignorance, I allowed the young 
student to proceed. ’ 

“1 will not say that my friend 
Levy, like the Prince of Denmark, is 
* the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form.’ No, that were flattery. 
But he hath daughters, passing fair 
maids of Judah, whose bright eyes put 
out all lesser orbs of light. I've seen 
them at the county-ball, as Chaucer 
says,—* the silver drops all hanging 
onthe Lev—és. But they were paste, 
as I've often said before.” 

‘© Rale shtones,” interrupted Mr 
Levy; eagerly. ‘ Rale shtones, as I 
hope to be shaved !” 

* Well, no matter, this gentleman 
may indeed consider it a lucky day 
that brings him into this society. Sir, 
you must allow me to have the honour 
of the introduction. Mr Levy, Mr 

“‘ Mr Levy, Mr Stukely.” 

I bowed to the dirty gentleman, and 
he in return smiled rather grimly up- 
on me, and winked his eye in token 
of admitted friendship. 

«* Ab,” pursued the collegian, 
“* these introductions are the bane of 
good fellowship, and the very ruin of 
Cambridge. You might have spent a 
life in the place, and yet for want of 
a common friend have been ignorant 
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of each other's existence. Had you 
made advances, indeed, Levy must 
have repelled you; for where custom 
becomes inveterate, it robs men of 
their own will, and reduces them to 
the level of slaves.” ( 

“ And yet, James,” said his bro- 
ther, who now made himeelf heard for 
the first time, ‘* how necessary to a 
well constituted society is this social 
arrangement! What a protection 
does it afford to the retiring and meek 
from the intrusion of the officious. 
How else should the innocent and un- 
wary be sheltered from the worldling 
and the sharper?” 

* True, oh king,” replied the com- 
mon friend, ‘‘ and therefore, lest Mr 
Stukely may form a hasty and incor- 
rect judgment of your character, let 
me at once introduce to his notice my 
worthy elder brother, Mr William 
Temple. Mr Stukely, Mr William 
Temple.” 

Mr William Temple grasped my 
hand, and assured me, that having le- 
gally acquired the pleasure of my ac- 
quaintance, he should have no objec- 
tion in becoming exceedingly inti- 
mate. 

‘* Do you go,” enquired Mr James, 
** to alarge college?” 

** Ihave entered at Trinity,” was 
my reply. 

‘* Ah, low—shockingly low! Trini- 
ty is going down very fast. The mar- 
ket is overstocked, as they say in the 
city. They have sent out a good 
man or two, who, I should guess, 
have bitten all the paters in existence ; 
for they have been mad about Trinity 
ever since. No, that won't do at all. 
You must migrate to Sidney, that’s 
the college. Nobody goes there. 
Select and gentlemanly. Nothing 
snobbish. Men and friends and bro- 
thers—quite a little family.” 

** Surely, James,” interposed Mr 
William again, ‘* Mr Stukely’s friends 
have well considered the propriety of 
their step, and have weighed all things 
in the balance. There are both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and rea~ 
sons both positive and negative.” 

‘© Now don’t—there’s a good fel- 
low,” said his brother in a tone of 
supplication. ‘ You must know, Mr 
Stukely, that they call my brother at 
howe old pus and minus. To be sure, 
he is no end of a mathematician. He 
was three months dragging over the 
pons asinorum, since which feat be 
has become so close a reasoner, that 
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there is nothing which was previously 
right, that he cannot prove now to be 
decidedly wrong. By the way, are 
you for classics or mathematics 2” 

s¢ My own wishes,” I replied, 
*¢ would lead me to classics ; but my 
father—” 

‘* Your what?” asked Mr James. 

#* My father, sir.” 

6¢ What's that ?”” 

« Why, my father, sir,” I repeated, 
somewhat puzzled. 

« Ah! I see now, I had forgotten. 
You mean the governor. You speak 
the London dialect. We get more 
Doric as we proceed. The word fa- 
ther is less understood now every 
stage we travel. When we arrive at 
Trumpington, the word’s obsolete. 
Curious fact that?” 

«* Remarkable indeed,” I added. 
‘* T was not aware that so near to the 
metropolis, so emphatic a change ob- 
tained in our language.” 

«* I dare say not,” rejoined my new 
acquaintance. ‘* What do you think 
of the name for a man in a long blue 
cloak and brass buttons being bull- 
dog, and no-end-of-a-brick being a 
correct translation of a hard reading 
man?” 

* Strange! and upon what theory 
or law of language is it supposed that 
such changes depend?”-I enquired, 
and, as I have since thought, some- 
what conceitedly. 

« Ah, there you stagger me,” replied 
Mr James. “ If you want the theory, 
apply next door. Now, William, I 
am sure you must know. What's the 
theory ?”’ 

«‘ Why,” said the gentleman thus 
appealed to, rising in his seat as if he 
were afraid of shaking the vast amount 
of thought that he carried in his brain, 


% it is said—but I think I can show -~ 


that the whole of the argument is not 
susceptible of proof—that although 
there are remains of the ancient Saxon 
language to be found in London, as 
elsewhere in England, yet the pure 
first-hand and only superfine Saxon 
is to be found to perfection in Cam- 
bridge. So far I agree with the pro- 

ition. But to account for this it is 
argued, that after the battle of Has- 
tings, Harold, the son of Godwin, and 
the opponent of the Conqueror, es- 
caped with his life, and sought refuge 
at the university, where he delivered 
lectures on the native language and 
literature, became proctor, and even- 


tually vice-chancellor, and ‘th:t the 
genuine vernacular has descended to 
us, in consequence of his own parti- 
cular dying request, that no alteration 
or admixture should ever be allowed 
by the public orator, or any other offi- 
cer of the university for the time be- 
ing. You see this statement involves 
two problems, Ist, The existence of 
lectures at the time of the Conquest, 
and, secondly, The existence of Ha- 
rold as professor at the university, 
Nowitis aself-evident truth—or, more 
properly speaking, an axiom—that the 
university did not exist until some 
centuries after the death of Harold; 
therefore there was no university at 
the time of the battle of Hastings. 
Much less were there any professor- 
ships established, and a lectureship on 
the native language and literature is 
equal to a professorship; therefore 
there were no lectures at the time of 


. the Conquest. Again, Harold, it is 


said, was professor at the university, but 
it has been proved that there was no 
university, and, @ fortiori, no pro- 
fessorships. But Harold was pro- 
fessor, which is absurd. Therefore, 
Harold was not a professor at the uni- 
versity — Quod Erat Demonstrandum.” 

At the conclusion of this speech, 
the mathematician looked at me ear- 
nestly for a moment, and then, by slow 
degrees, resumed his original state of 
reservedness—his arms folded, and his 
head falling languidly on his chest. 
Mr Levy looked obliquely at him, 
then triumphantly at me, and treading 
on my toe at the same time, seemed to 
enquire what might be my opinion of 
Mr William Temple—now. 

My respect and admiration were 
certainly increased for a man who 
could thus bring to bear upon the 
most familiar topics, the formula of 
science, and who evidently did not 
hesitate to reject the simplest truth, 
until it had undergone the severe scru- 
tiny of his very exact mind. The al- 
lusion which his brother had made te 
the fifth proposition of Euclid, I re- 
garded as a mere figure of speech, 
such as I knew to be often employed 
in the best possible humour against 
great minds. The airy disposition of 
Mr James imperceptibly won upon 
me. I leoked upon him as one to 
whom knowledge came unsought, and 
of its own free will, whose head had 
become a storehouse of intellectual 
acquirements without labour or exer- 
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4ion—a genius, in fact: that species 
of humanity which 1 had often heard: 
of, but had never met face to face until 
now. ‘Thus was there also a portion 
of reverence mingled with the familiar 
delight with which I listened to the 
frank and friendly communication of 
Mr James. Even Mr Levy, looked 
up to as he was by the young scholar, 


- aequired a rapidly growing impor- 


tance, for which I must acknowledge 
his language, his vulgar looks, and his 
dirty appearance, could not offer any 
legitimate or corresponding title. 
Amused and interested by all my 
companions, the journey was any thing 
but tedious or wearisome; and before 
we reached that point in our journey 
at which we halted for refreshments, 
my animal spirits, which had congeal- 
ed during the first hours of the morn- 
ing, relaxed and grew warm beneath 
the sunny influences which had so un- 
expectedly sprung up. 

Forty years ago, the traveller, had 
he thought fit, could have dispatched 
steadily the four diurnal meals in less 
space than that aecorded to the migra- 
tory one. To-day, he shall pay the 
price of four, and not have half a 
one. Man was then a ruminating 
animal. The locomotive inoculation 
had not yet been introduced. The 
employment and the necessity of car- 
rier pigeons were not superseded, and 
the speed of the winds and the velo- 
city of the earth had not ceased to be 
subjects of astonishment and awe. In 
those days, to travel was in truth, as 
the etymology indicates, to labour and 
to. toil. Let us blot out the word 
from the vocabulary. Men do not 
travel now. They burst through the 
air with the swiftness of the bird, 
without a gleam of its enjoyment. 
Poor age of hurry-skurry ! Tue ele- 
ments of happiness are not found in 
thee. No, not one: and the constant 
desire of man’s heart, sinee his first 
fall, must be postponed to a calmer 
and a holier day. 

The five inside passengers entered 
the inn at which we stopped—Mr 
Temple, junior, promising himself to 
have-no mercy on the various dishes 
which were awaiting the honour of 
his arrival. Naturally backward and 
timid, I was, on this particular occa- 
sion, not very desirous to join the 
party. 1 could feel perfectly at home 
with them so long as we were con- 
fined to the coach; but the very in- 











stant we were loosed into the world 
again, my constitutional bashfulness 
at once restored our previous relation, 
The inn had a picturesque situation, 
On one side of it flowed a transparent 
stream, and to the other was attached 
a spacious orchard, on whose smooth 
sward there stood the finest trees [ 
had ever beheld. To this spot I di- 
rected my steps. Born and bred in 
London, without having passed two 
weeks together beyond its dusty pre- 
cincts—albeit it was not the huge 
world of smoke it bas since grown to 
be—Iwas, at this period, unacquainted 
with the simplest flowers of the field. 
I knew of nature nothing but her 
loveliness, and the glimpses I had 
caught had made me sensible of her 
dominion. Separated from the or- 
chard by a sunken fence, a slowly- 
rising meadow spread itself for a con- 
siderable distance ; and, beyond it, as 
far as the eye could reach, were rich 
surfacesof cultivation—the yellow corn 
standing prominently forward, like 
patches of “stationary sunshine.” In 
the full possession of health, vigorous 
and young, I warmed with ecstasy as 
I gazed upon this seene—common and 
everyday as it was—and thanked God 
who had supplied me with a capacity 
of enjoyment, without a single sorrow 
to embitter or detract from it. 1 seated 
myself beneath the foliage of a chest- 
nut tree, whose thick blossoms drooped 
like ringlets from the noble leaves. 
I had not yet opened the pocket-book 
which my mother had placed in my 
hands. Idid sonow. A few lines had 
been hastily written on the first page. 
She bade me remember the conversa- 
tion of the past night, and to think seri- 
ously of her parting words, There 
was mention made also of a bank-note 
for fifty pounds which she had placed 
in one of the pockets for my private 
use, “in addition to the sum which 
my father would allow me for my ge- 
neral expenses.” 

I would fain ask the gentle reader, if 
he is conscious of no one short hour in 
his life which has established for itself 
an individuality andcharacter standing 
from the rest of time apart; and if, 
connected with this point of his exis- 
tence, there does not present itself to 
his mind a scene of nature, divided 
from all other scenes—one bright vi- 
sion of time and place, wherein the: 
mind and body have been elate and 
joyous, tuned to the harmonies of 
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earth—where human happiness, unlike 
herself, has lingered till her shade has 
covered the fair dream, and preserved 
it from the common wreck. The 
orchard, and the big chestnut tree, and 
every circumstance and little object 
connected with the breath of time 
snatched from that day so many years 
ago, become illuminated, as I write, 
with the feelings they inspired ; whilst 
every pleasure since looks sad and sick- 
ly, orelse, ephemeral, astoo many were, 
has long since passed into oblivion. 

Not for any length of time had I 
enjoyed the sweet communion of my 
thoughts, when I was started from 
my situation by a voice calling my 
name. I could not mistake the ac- 
cent. Iraised myself from the ground, 
and beheld Mr Levy approaching the 
tree with rapid strides. When he 
found I observed him, he walked more 
slowly. 

“ Mishter Shtukely,” he began, 
“they are all eating away there as 
if they were shtarved. If you are 
fond of cold fowl, upon my vord, you 
hav'n’t a minute to shpare. That 
young Mishter Temples hasn’t said a 
syllable to nobody since he began, and 
is biting away as hard as ever. He 
has a most uncommon appetite !” 

“Thank you, Mr Levy. I amnot 
disposed to eat; but I am grateful, 
nevertheless, for your friendly hint.” 

“* Oh, don’t say a vord about that,” 
he replied; ‘‘ vy shoulda’t I be civil? 
It doesn’t cost me nothing. In going 
through the vorld, Mr Shtukely, you 
may always tell the good man from 
the bad man by that ‘ere. The good 
man is ready to do any thing for an- 
other, ven it costs him nothing; but 
the bad man is always for his self, and 
wouldn’t so much as go over the vay 
for his own father.” 

I once more thanked Mr Levy for 
his civility, and begged that he would 
not on my account keep from his 
friends or his unfinished dinner. 

** You are very good sir,” said the 
gentleman, “ but my religions don’t 
allow me to eat that sort of victuals, 
and I am very particular. You see 
ve’re a clean people, and are forbid to 
eat of the unclean animals, and the 
nasty mixtures that the Christians— 
though I don’t vish to be rude—make 
vith their fat and their butter and 
their meat, and all them kind of non- 
sense. Now you vont be angry vith 
me, if I tell you something—vill you ? 


Vell then, do you know, the very mo- 
ment I saw you, you vun my heart— 
you look so good andinnoshent. But 
you must take care of yourself, my 
dear boy—excuse my being free— 
you must indeed. This is such a vicked 
vurld, and it ain’t every body that will 
give you the benefit of his experience ; 
"cause you see, experience is some- 
thing like shtock in trade or capital, 
and after thirty or forty years perhaps, 
that’s all a man has left him to do 
business with. I dare say you've got 
a father and a mother—eh?” I am 
not sure that Mr Levy perceived any 
particular change in my countenance 
as he put this question to me; but 
without permitting me to answer, he 
continued. ‘ Vell, never mind, don't 
tell me, don’t harrow up. I know vot 
it is, my dear boy, to have a good fa- 
ther and mother; yes, and to leave 
them too, and to be turned into the 
vurld among strangers, as I vas at a 
tender age, with nobody to take care 
of my morals or teach me vat was 
right, except the nature that was born 
with me. I dare say, my dear, you've 
- plenty of money to shpend— 
e , a 


‘* My father, sir, is kind and liberal, 


and—— 

* Vell now, don’t tell me, I von't 
hear a word. It’s no business of mine. 
Only take care of it, my dear child, 
and don’t shpend it like azarr.* You 
must excuse my freedom, but I tould 
you before, I’m quite taken with you, 
and I feel like your father ven I speak 
to you. Ven you get to Cambridge, 
you must put your money into the 
hands of some shteady honest person 
that knows vot the vurld is, and vill 
put you in the vay of laying it out to 
the best advantage. Vas you reading 
a book my dear, ven I came up? ah, 
vot a thing it is to be fond of reading ! 
Sometimes, ven I sits at home, and 
thinks how vicked the vurld is, I 
think I should go vild if it wasn’t for 
reading the newspapers, with the lisht 
of bankrupts and all the polishe 
news.” 

Mr Levy had touched atender chord, 
and I answered him, *‘ Yes, Mr Levy, 
I was perusing a most affectionate let- 
ter from the fondest and best of mo- 
thers. Look here, sir,’’ I exclaimed 
warmly, drawing the book from my 
pocket, and moved even to tears, 
“ this is her latest gift. Although she 
knew I had no need of it, and was 
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amply supplied, with her own hand, 
and without my knowledge, she en- 
closed this note. You can understand 
and appreciate my tears.” 

«| vish I may die if I can’t, and 
that’s the long and the short of it,” 
said Mr Levy passionately. ‘ Now, 
you look here, Mr Shtukely, vat I shall 
do. There's three pounds of smuggled 
cigars that I had put by expressly for 
Mishter Temples. I charge ‘emtwenty 
shillings a pound, and they're vorth 
forty if they’re worth a stiver. I'll 
break my vord vith him for vonce, if I 
never do another shtroke of business 
vith him, and that vould be as good as 
ruination tome. You shall have them 
every vone at the price. I never see 
sich a model of a good boy since I was 
born, and it sha’n’t go without its re- 
ward, or else Sol Levy vill know the 
reason vy.” 

Before I could remonstrate against 
so great a sacrifice of principle and 
property, we were both summoned 
from the orchard by a shrill ery pro- 
ceeding from the volatile lungs of Mr 
Temple, junior. 

** Take care of yourself, Mr Stuke- 
ly,” said that worthy when we joined 
him ; * take care of yourself. If you 
creep into holes and corners with Mr 
Levy, it will soon go hard with your 
orthodoxy. He’s a seductive charac- 
ter, and, before you are aware of it, he 
will turn you into one of the faithful.”’ 

‘¢ Mishter Temples,” said the Israel- 
ite very seriously, * vith other peo- 
ple’s religions I never bother my head. 
I've business enough upon my mind 
without troubling myself vith vat 
doesn’t consarnme. Besides, it’s very 
necessary that some should be this, 
and some the other. For my part, I 
shall be very sorry to see that day 
when every body vill be Jews; for I 
think business vithout the Christians 
will be very flat and inshipid.” 

“ Ah! Levy, you’re a new light, 
and citizen of the world! But why 
have you deserted us, Mr Stukely ? 
Your appetite will quarrel with your 
breach of good manners before we 
reach Cambridge. Was our company 
so disagreeable that you should'refuse 
to break bread with us?” 

“ I felt no inclination for food, and 
the lovely day tempted me to feast in 
the open air.” 

“ Upon nothing! Ab, you can- 
not feed capons so! My dear fellow, 
you are a freshman, and freshmen be- 
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long to the family of Green. They are 
known by their small appetites and ex- 
tensive large feelings, by their love of 
home and bread and milk, and by their 
dislike of mixed society. Well, I’sup- 
pose it must beso. Should we befellow- 
travellers this time twelvemonth, your 
poetry will be sensibly diminished, 
and your appetite restored to you. I 
am wide awake to the whole proceed- 
ing, for, autem ego—what is that Latin 
proverb about Cataline? Ihave been 
so long at Cambridge that I've for- 
gotten the little Latin I took up with 
me.” 

(‘Another figure of speech,” thought 


I, 

‘‘ T shall be sorry,” I replied, *‘ to 
use the werds of our friend here, to 
see that day, Mr Temple, that will 
find me less under the direction of 
those feelings which at this moment 
attract and attach me to all that is 
lovely and consolatory in life.” 

“A very sensible idea, and very 
well put together,” remarked Mr 
Levy. ; 

“« Levy, be quiet,” said Mr Temple 
softly. ‘ Stukely, you are young, 
very young, not in years but in facts. 
I have gone through all this, and so 
has many a better fellow. It’s astale 
game, though new toyou. There are 
certain things which we must all un- 
dergo. We leave off sucking. Our 
mothers take pride in combing our 
hairs straight. We are discharged 
from home, with many kisses and very 
many parting words. It’s all beauti- 
ful, no doubt, and, as you observe, very 
consolatory—but it’s only part of the 
system. Now, I never wager, except 
upon the odd trick at whist, and then 
only half-crowns ; but I should like to 
bet heavy odds at this moment that I 
could read what's passing in your 
mind.” 

“Mr Shtukely,” exclaimed Mr 
Levy, * don’t you do any sich thing. 
That would bea very nice way of get- 
ting rid of your morey.” 

«¢ How many times within this hour,” 
continued Mr Temple, “ have you 
persuaded yourself that your home, 
wherever it may be, is the choicest 
place in life, and how many new at- 
tractions which haye escaped your ob- 
servation so many years, have you all 
at once discovered there? Why do 
you blush? I know your home never 
looked so fair as it does this moment, 
reflected to you at this short distance 
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through the medium of your passions. 
Don't deceive yourself; and, above all, 
beware of taking credit for something 
very peculiar, which is as common 
to all men as their meat and drink. 
Pshaw! I have known fellows who 
have been so bullied and thrashed by 
their governors, that they have never 
risen from their daily prayers without 
putting up a special one for their re- 
lease, actually stand crying aud sni- 
velling when the hour of deliverance 
came, swearing that they had never 
been half thrashed enough, or suffi- 
ciently grateful for what they had re- 
ceived. Things do look so different 
when we are about to lose or leave 
them, and men are such arrant hum- 
bugs to themselves.” 

When I entered the Cambridge Jn- 
telligence for the second time, 1 could 
not understand why | felt so awkward, 
vexed, and uncomfortable, in the pre- 
sence of young Mr Temple. But the 
said gentleman had not yet done with 
me. 

«* Apropos, Mr Stukely, to the 
subject we have just discussed.” I 
changed colour as he spoke; for I 
dreaded an exposure, although I could 
not exactly detine what the speaker had 
to reveal concerning me. ** You must 
hear a capital story that I can tell you 
of one who for a season was a fellow 
of your ownkidney. Pvor Jack Hus- 
band! Do youremember him, Levy?” 

Levy sighed deeply. 

** Some kind relations, having of 
course his best interests at heart, in- 
troduced him to a large house in In- 
dia, which soon introduced him to the 
yellow fever, and six feet of earth. 
He came, in the first instance, from 
Jamaica. His father was a large plan- 
ter, and Jack was sent over to learn 
manners, and the art of preaching to 
the niggers. For the firs: six months, 
things went on remarkably well. He 
was all his mother could wish him. 
He wore clodhopper shoes, worsted 
stockings, a white choker, and thick 
eotton gloves. He rose regularly to 
chapel, and went to bed every night, 
punctually at nine o'clock, upon milk 
and water. He barricaded his rooms ; 
and because he had been told that the 
university was a hotbed of vice, he 
shut himself up like a seed in a cucum- 
ber frame. If a man by chance spoke 
to him, he buttoned his breeches 

ockets, in order to prevent the fel- 


w's walking into them ; and he watch- 


ed the movements of his bedmaker and 
gyp, as though to assassinate him had 
been the aim and business of their 
lives. It was a great pity that his 
mamma ever trusted su sweet a youth in 
so wicked a place—but it was a moral 
struggle, and you shall hear the result 
of it. Jack’s remittances came at sti- 
pulated times from his father’s corre. 
spondent in Loudon, and at one period 
it happened that they hung fire most 
feartuily. He wrote at first very 
politely on the subject, but, receiving 
no reply, expressed his opinion in a 
peremptory and business-like manner, 
The second application proving just as 
effectual as the first, Mr Husband be- 
came very ill. He spoke to his tutor, 
(who got as alarmed as himself,) pro- 
cured an @grotat and exeat, and walked 
into London with the bowels of a man 
determined on mischief. The corre- 
spondent, correspondensd non corre- 
spondendo, hung out in Broad Street, 
City, apd thither Mr Husband first 
went. The house was closed, and 
every window but one blocked up by 
ashutter. Jack thought of the ocean, 
the distance from home, and grew very 
wretched indeed. ‘ls Mr Wilson at 
home ?’ faltered Jack. * Which?’ said 
the maid who answered the knock. 
Jack, ail alive to suspicion, looked hard 
at the gir, fancied collusion, and walk- 
“ into the passage without further de- 
ay. 

«“* Now, young woman,’ said he, 
shutting the door, ‘ take care of 
what you are about. I have come 
from quite as bad a place as London 
is, and 1 know the whole thing. 
You just tell Mr Wilson, that Mr 
John Husband has called to see him, 
and isn’t inclined to depart without 
having that pleasure.’ The servant 
ran away, and Jack walked into tne 
parlour, and a very curious object in- 
deed there met his eye. A young 
gentleman, about eighteen years of 
age, with a painted face, and long 
curly, wig, bedizened im a glaring red 
court dress, was lying at full length 
on the ground, a sword at his side, and 
apparently in the last agonies of death. 
‘ Perdition catch thy arm,’ he bawled 
out as Jack opened the door —‘ the 
chance is thine.’ Before Husband 
could recover from his surprise, the 
young fellow was on his legs, biush- 
ing scarlet through his crimson, and 
apologizing for the queerness of the 
situation. To make short of thestory, 
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this was no other than Mr Wilson, 
junior, whose father being from home, 
and travelling in Scotland, (which 
facts, by the way, accounted for the 
suspension of the supplies, ) he, the son, 
was perfecting himself in the rehearsal 
of a crack part which he was to act on 
the following night at an amateur 
club, of which he was the secretary, 
treasurer, and principal performer. 
What immediately passed between the 
two, Ldo not know. Jack did tell me 
that, after a bit, the young one ordered 
up rump steaks, pickles, and bottled 
porter, and about seven o’clock pro- 
osed a visit to Drury-Lane Theatre, 
where Siddons and Kemble that night 
acted in Shakspeare’s tragedy of Mac- 
beth—that at the conclusion of the 
performance, they adjourned to the 
Johnson’s Head—and that after that, 
about ten o’clock the next morning, 
he found himself in bed in a strange 
place, without the remotest idea of 
the means which had been taken to 
deposit him there. A day or two 
afterwards, the tutor received a letter 
which informed him that Mr Husband 
had been indefatigable in the pursuit 
of Mr Wilson—but in vain, nor did 
he hope to discover him for some 
weeks to come—that Mr Husband 
bitterly regretted any circumstance 
that separated him from his studies, 
but that he looked forward to return- 
ing to them with redoubled ardour, 
when his object in London was fully 
accomplished. In about a month 
Jack returned to Cambridge, in a 
very seedy condition. He looked pale 
and sewed up. Mr Wilson, junior, 
accompanied him. He came to spend 
a week or two with his friend, and to 
recruit, Jack. waited on the tutor, 
spun a long yarn about wandering 
barefooted over the Highlands of 
Scotland—paid the arrears, and was 
dismissed with tears, and an invitation 
to supper.—— 

‘«‘ London had certainly rubbed offa 
good deal of Husbana’s rust. He 
ceased to dress like a snob, and be- 
gan to think like a gentleman. He 
sported his oak no longer, and he look- 
ed upon his fellow mortals with a 
kinder and more forgiving spirit; 
subscribing implicitly to the opinion, 
that man is by nature a sociable and 
communicative animal. I was at a 
Wine party that he gave about two 
months after his return, and there I 
heard him deliver a very eloquent 


speech about prejudice, and antique 
notions, the scales having fallen from 
his eyes, and so forth. It is a curi- 
ous fact, however, that after this event- 
ful break in Husband’s career, his 
remittances came very irregularly, and 
the-necessity for his personal atiend- 
ance in London, exceedingly frequent. 
One morning he received a very im- 
portant communication from his friend, 
Wilson—It explained to him that he 
might very shortly expect a visit from 
his governor; for he ( Wilson) had ex- 
tracted by stealth a letter from his 
own governor's pocket a day or two 
before, whilst he was dozing after din- 
ner, and had therein read that Mr 
Husband, senior, having occasion to 
make a voyage to England, had pro- 
posed to himself the delight of taking 
his son by surprise, and to behold him 
absorbed in the prosecution of his 
studies aud mental improvement. 
There was a postscript which I recol- 
lect well. It ranthus:—‘ New Tra- 
gedy on Friday. Glorious John and 
Siddons, first-rate parts—pitch the re- 
mittances to Old Nosey. Come up.’ 
Jack wishing, no doubt, to make some 
enquiries respecting his parent’s visit, 
went to town immediately. The two 
friends greatly applauded the tragedy, 
and, as usual, when the curtain feil, 
adjourned to the Johnson’s Head. 

«Jack usedto say, that without being 
able to account for it, he never in his 
life had felt so thoroughly complete as 
on this evening. A teeling of univer- 
sal benevolence gradually crept over 
him, and he vowed emphaticaily to 
Wilson, ‘ that man is the very incar- 
nation of all that is lovely and good.’ 
Milk punch floors the human heart— 
and that’s a fact. 

*‘ Young Wilson belonged to a de- 
bating society, and it was a point of ho- 
nour with him to meet all general 
statements with particular contra- 
diction. 

“¢ © We'll argue that, Jack,’ says he; 
and scarcely had he so said, when a 
voice was heard in the passage. 
It spoke for a minute or two, and 
stopped. 

* Jack started. Wilson looked about 
the room for a thunderbolt. When 
he turned again, Husband was under 
the table, pulling hard at his legs, and 
imploring him in a whisper tu blow 
out the candles, 

‘<* What's the matter?’ cried Wil- 
son, PER: 
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ss ¢ Wilson, I am dished. I’m bless- 
ed if that isn’t the governor.’— 

s¢ ¢ What, Jamaica?’ asked Wilson. 

« ¢ Idem!’ cried Jack.— 

* The candles were extinguished 
immediately. In a couple of hours, 
Husband was flying to Cambridge as 
fast as four horses could carry him. 

« About ten o’clock next evening, 
a respectable old gent, at Trinity 
Gate, desired to be directed to the 
‘rooms of Mr John Husband. That 
gentleman’s gyp was by accident in 
the court at the time, and he begged 
the elderly gentleman to follow him. 

« €[m afraid, sir,’ said the animal, 
¢ unless you're ‘a very particular friend, 
I can’t let you see Mr Husband till 
four o'clock.’ 

«© « What, to-morrow afternoon ?’ 
enquired the venerable stranger. 

sé ¢ No, sir, four o'clock to-morrow 
morning.’ 

«© What do you mean? does Mr 
Husband receive visiters so early in 
the morning ?’ 

* Future Senior Wrangler, Sir. 
Senior Wranglers never fag in the 
daytime, sir.—Daytime doesn’t do for 
mathematics—too light and lively. 
Hope Mr Husband won’t break 
down. Afraid he will. Many men, 
sir, in my time, would have been se- 
nior wranglers, if they hadn’t broke 
down. Mathematics very unwhole- 
some, sir. Very weakening, and bad 
for the health. Senate-house large 
and cold. Men go in quite well—sit in 
a draught—feel very ill—seized with 
a shivering pain in the stomach—for- 
get what they are about—walk out— 
nervous fevers—go home.’ 

«© ¢ Poor John!’ 

«¢ ¢Do you know Mr Husband, sir?’ 

s¢¢ A little,’ said the old man, with 
a great deal of feeling. 

‘* ¢ Only a little, sir?” Ah! what a 
happy man his father must be! Id 
give a trifle to have such a son. 
Too good—that’s his only fault. Do 
you know his father, sir? A very 
respectable and intelligent old gentle- 
man, I’ve heard.’ 

«© ¢ Yes, my good man,’ replied he 
of the white hair, ‘I do know him 
a little. Here’s a crown for you. 
Who could have told you that I was— 
that his father, I mean to say—was 
respectable and intelligent ?’ 

«©¢ The world will talk, sir,’—said 
the vulture. 

« ¢Ah, I forgot, so it will! Now you 


step into Mr Husband, and say that 
a gentleman wishes to see him di- 
rectly.’ 

*«¢Upon my word, sir, it’s more 
than my place is worth—What’s the 
time, sir?’ 

The old gentleman struck his re- 
peater. 

«* © About half-past ten.’ 

«¢ Half-past ten. Really I don’t 
know—he’s just beginning the Comic 
Sections.’ The old gentleman slip. 
ped another crown into the claws of 
the carnivora. ‘ Well, sir, I suppose 
I must risk it. What name shall I 
say ?’—— 

_ €Oh!—say a friend from the 
west.’ 

« The visiter was admitted, but so 
intent upon his studies was Jack, that 
it was some time before he was aware 
of his presence. Upon the table be- 
fore him were two globes, the terres- 
trial and the celestial, various mathe- 
maticalinstruments—many books piled 
up, principally folios and quartos, and 
several sheets of scribbling and scrib- 
bled paper. The student himself was 
dressed in an old morning gown, and 
over his head to his shoulders hung a 
wet towel, that most unaccountable 
yet effectual of all mathematical 
charms. 

«* As the books say, ‘I cannot de- 
scribe the meeting of Jack with his 
governor’—for it was the old nigger- 
driver, and no one else—Jack set the 
old man crying about his health, and 
before he departed, blarneyed him out 
of ahundred pound-note. When the 
old man left the room, the gyp, who 
had listened all the time at the door, 
jumped into it ; and Jack, overjoyed at 
his sudden accession of property, with- 
out saying a word by way of introduc- 
tion, seized all the folios and quartos, 
and one after the other, aimed them 
deliberately at the head of his attend- 
ant. He, being on the most friendly 
footing with his master, returned the 
compliment ; and then both burst into 
a loud fit of laughter, and wondered 
how old Ginger could be such a fool, 
and counted up how many more hun- 
dreds they would relieve him of before 
they would let him go; and passed 
many other jokes, all very becoming 
and proper, when you consider the 
relative state and condition of the par- 
ties concerned. 

¢¢ As ill luck would have it, however, 
old Sugarcane had left his stick be- 
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hind him, and returning immediately 
for it, he was stopped at the door by 
a loud talking within, but naturally 
concluding that it was only Jack do- 
ing his mathematics aloud, for the sake 
of the treat, he applied his parental 
ear to the keyhole, from which, I 
believe, it would never have dragged 
itself, if the two worthies, their re- 
marks being over, and conversation 
closed, had not emerged from the 
room, and brought themselves at once 
beneath the gaze of the astounded 
eavesdropper.” 

‘* Poor, poor old man!” I cried, in- 
voluntarily interrupting the narrator. 

‘“¢ Well, he was almost broken-heart- 
ed. But he was more to blame than 
Jack. What could they expect from 
a fellow whom they had taken such 
pains to bring up a hypocrite?” 

«© What became of him?” 

‘* Within a week of the blaze, Jack’s 
debts were paid, and his name taken 
off the boards. Three months after- 
wards he was on his way to India, and 
in less than a twelvemonth the dust 
was shovelled over him. Now, what’s 
your opinion of the gentleman?” 

“Can you ask me? Oh, could—” 

“ Ah— Well, I see, you needn’t be 
violent. I don’t agree with you.” 


The shadows of twilight came on. 
Before Mr Temple had finished his 
narrative, sleep had taken possession 


of the travellers. The jaggy motion 
and the continuous rumbling of the 
vehicle, in a short quarter of an hour 
had produced its customary effect upon 
those who had partaken of a hearty 
meal; and Mr Levy, who had been 
once more at his dry bread, the crumbs 
of which now hung lazily about his 
lips, also overcome, snored, oblivious 
and happy, in the snug corner which 
he had first appropriated to himself— 
suddenly he gaped. Mr James Tem- 
ple caught theinfection. Hestretched 
his limbs, and sunk gradually to slum- 
ber. Greyer and greyer became the 
light of day, and more definite and 
plain grew the sounds of external life. 
The horses’ hoofs sounded distinct and 
hollow as they tramped the dry ground, 
and not less clear the smacking whip 
and friendly voice of their conductor, 
cheering them on to the close of along 
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and heavy stage. All else was silence. 
It was night when the rattling of 
stones announced our arrival at the 
town, I gently opened the coach 
window, and looked out—and, oh! 
that glorious sight of buildings reating 
themselves one after another like giants 
in the transparent night. How stately 
did they look! How venerable in 
their quiet and religious age! It was 
a dream of poetry to gaze upon the 
noble bulk of living stone, laden with 
the memories of years, standing so 
pensive and so calm beneath the bright 
and watching stars of Heaven. Here 
and there I could perceive, now walk- 
ing through some noiseless street, now 
issuing from an antique court or gate- 
way, a solitary student—and then a 
small cluster, these laughing aloud and 
boisterous, but the former wrapt in 
meditation, or busy, it might be, with 
thoughts of kindred and of home. 
Proud was I, as I looked around, that 
it was mine to say, ‘‘I also have a 
share in this ;” and when I connected 
with the sacred spot the mighty mas- 
ter spirits that were gone, but whose 
names still rung and were revered 
throughont the world, how did my 
youthful ‘bosom burn with ambition, 
and a desire for fame ! 

The coach stopped at Trinity gate. 
When I alighted my companions were 
still asleep. I did not care to wake 
them. I requested that my luggage 
might be sent from the inn, and with- 
out a look I hurried past the lodge. 

My rooms were pointed out to me. 
The bedmaker had been informed of 
my coming, and a comfortable fire 
awaited me. 


Reader ! the extremes of things op- 
posed, they differ—the parts adjacent 
blend. Would it were otherwise! We 
cannot trace the first faint lines of 
crime till we have left them far be- 
hind; and when “ returning were as 
tedious as go o'er,” we glide through 
good toill. Were it at onee to leap 
into the depths of guilt, how many 
might be scared and saved! Beware, 
lest you listen, with equanimity and 
delight, to the lambent tongue of vice 
—most dangerous when most playful ! 
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DE CRESCI. 


Tue old church clock in Barniston Tower 
Hath long time sounded the midnight hour, 
Light after light from the hamlet hath gone, 
The windows are dark save only one— 

A pale dim light through the casement seen 
Of the vicarage, close to the churchyard green. 
Midnight, and silence, and darkness, keep 
Their watch above the hamlet’s sleep. 


As the church clock its lesson said, 

De Cresci lifted up his head, 

A high white brow and solemn eyes, 
In which mysterious sorrow lies ; 

And pallid lips that never smiled, 

Yet had a look so passing mild, 

That you soon loved their sadness more 
Than if a livelier guise they wore. 
Such was the face for a moment raised, 
He sat like some old statue, raised 

To a cold life, and round he gazed ; 
His little fire burn’d cheerily, 

His books all ranged in due degree, 
Folio and quarto, vellum-bound, 
Fenced all his little chamber round— 
It was a goodly sight to see! 

His head sinks to his page once more, 
And he is deep in Oriental lore. 


De Cresci was our curate good, 
A stranger, but we loved him well; 
None knew his story ; he pursued 
His course in silence, and his mood 
Was not his boyhood’s tale to tell ; 
Nor could his heart enjoyment find, 
Like self-pleased praters, to unwind 
The trivial threads of love or strife, 
That weave this winding-sheet, called life. 


At first we thought him stern and cold— 
We little knew that gentle mind. 
Stately he seem’d ; but never roll’d 
A love more catholic and kind 
Thro’ any breast of mortal man, 
Than that which thro’ De Cresci’s ran. 
Heard he the whisper of distress, 
Oh! he was there its pang to share, 
To lift the mourner’s hope, and bless 
The bruised heart with those soft words of pray’r— 
Balm from God's mountain gather'd, and instill'd 
Till the lost soul with placid trust was fill'’d.’ 


Ten years had pass’d since first he came, 
And now we bless’d his very name ; 
For there were none that had not known 
Some instance of his friendly zeal : 
And say not that the poor disown 
Our care, nor add in querulous tone 
They will not or they cannot feel. 
Perish the bigot heart and narrow mind 
To gratitude and suffering meekness blind, 
Because their ostentatious gifts are thrown 
On barren ground, or with rank weeds o’ergrown! 





De Cresci. 
De Cresci had a different creed ; 
Unceasing in his task of good, 
Though sometimes his most Christian deed 
Was through distorted medium view'd, 
Or fell like the neglected seed, 
Spurn’d by the dissolute and rude— 
Firm on his onward course he went 
Of love, of meekness, and content. 


I said at first we thought him cold; 
For he was of a stately mien, 
Cast in severest beauty’s mould— 
Such man we ne’er had seen ; 
And such a gloom of sorrow hung 
Over those features, sunk though young, 
We felt there was a mystery, 
But dared not in its depths to pry. 


Thad a little girl—ah me! * 

She was a joyous thing, 
Not four years old, and full of glee— 
The sunshine of my house was she, 

A sweet bird caroling 
Where all were silenced; there was none 
But she—my last, my only one! 
Methought a gloom fell suddenly 
Upon my little darling’s glee ; 
Little she sang, and never play’d 

With toys or books; she used to sit 
Whole hours in silence ’neath the shade 

Of my thatch’d porch, or noiseless flit 
Through the still house. It broke my heart, 
So listlessly she play’d her part. 
My Lucy died. Death’s shadows, sent 
Before, had with her gladness blent, 
And she, not knowing wherefore, lay 
Weaker and weaker day by day, 
Talking of summer flow’rs and birds, 
And babbling in half spoken words 
All childish thoughts ; till at the last, 
My darling from her prison pass’d. 
*T was long before I left my home, 
Now doubly sad and desolate ; 
But my first effort was to roam 
To the churchyard, and near the gate 
Where they had laid my Lucy, lo! 
There were sweet flowers, a pretty show— 
Daisy and violet, and the breath 
Of heart’s-ease on that couch of death. 
Some tender hand had train'd them well, 
And watch’d them, as around they threw 
Their placid looks, that seem’d to tell 
Of hope and comfort. And I knew 
Whose hand it was that train’d the flower, 
And loved De Cresci from that hour. 


Through the dim shadows of the night, 
A step moves noiselessly and light ; 

Up the trim gravel walk it goes, 

And stops beside the wicket gate. 

A long low kneck its echo throws 
Over the churchyard desolate. 

Again |—It hath a grating sound, 
With silence and the dead all round, 
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De Cresci lifts his head to hear, 

And in the silence, to his ear 

Come breathings quick, as from a breast 
With fear and expectation prest. 

He springs astonish'd to his feet, 

And lifts the lamp, while strangely beat 
His pulses in that midnight hour, 

As if he felt the future’s power. 

’T was not the starting of surprise, 

That paled his cheek and dimm’d his eyes ; 
It was a dark mysterious fear, 

As theirs who feel a spectre near! 


Bloodshot, wild, upon him gazed 

Two dark eyes with terror glazed— 
It was a woman pale and worn, 

By some mastering passion torn. 

** Man of God! be piteous, 

«¢ For Christ’s sake who died for us! 
*¢ She’ll be dead before we go. ' 


The door is oped, the lamp is if 


** Dead! with such a weight of wo, 
« Dead! O God, and is it so! 
«* She has some dread thing to say, 
‘* It torments her night and day, 
' And it presses down her soul 
** To the Evil One’s control. 
“Stay not. Life is ebbing fast— 
* In the way-side inn she lies, 
«* And this hour will be her last.” 

*«* Who?” De Cresci then replies, 
«* Who is she that claims my aid, 
Thus upon her deathbed laid ?” 

«* One—oh, she was kind and good— 

I have loved her many a year, 
But by some dark fate pursued, 

Never has her heart been clear: 
She’s been sad, and drear, and lone, 

And she’s wept such bitter tears, 
That her very eyes are gone— 

But e’en now her face appears 
Beauteous—yet with such a look 
As no heart of man can brook ; 
Man of God, your aid I claim, 
Tho’ I never heard your name, 
Tho’ you're all unknown to me— 
Mercy on our misery!” 


“ Let usgo.”’ De Cresci said, 
And their dark’ning way he led 
Down the narrow lane, where grow 
Great broad elms, a stately row, 
Clothed with such deep leaf in June, 
That ’tis twilight there at noon. 
Now the trees are cold and bare, 
Rustling in the midnight air. 

Past the mill they now are gone, 
And its little bridge they've won, 
And the old sign-board they hear 
Creaking in that moment drear, 


And the way-side inn they near. 
Up the narrow stair they go; 
Now they’re in a chamber low; 
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And one candle’s light is shed 
Dimly on a pallet bed. 
There is no motion in the room, 
There is no sound amid the gloom, 
Save that sheeted form upheaving, 
And a moan of deepest grieving. 
Gentle was De Cresci’s tread 
As he near’d that pallet bed ; 
But that dying lady sprang 
Upright, and her hands she wrang— 
*¢ Mercy to my soul, oh, God! 
Who was he that hither trode?” 
And her sightless eyes she strain’d, 
And her features fix’d remain’d, 
With hand outstretch’d; and greedy ear 
The echo of that step to hear. 
«*’T was a dream ;” at last she said, 
«: A dreadful dream!”—and sank her head. 
*¢ Lady, I have brought you here, 
God’s appointed minister. 
He will bid your anguish cease; | 
He’s the messenger of Peace.” 
Silent, cold, as carved in stone, 
De Cresci, all the time, look’d on ; 
But then came the damp of death 
O’er his brow, and check’d his breath, 
As that troubled scene he saw 
With a bosom thrill’d with awe. 


¢¢ Listen to me, holy man,” 
Thus the dying one began: 
«* Tell me, is there hope on ar 


For an outcast, lost as I? 

Oh, what horror ’tis to die! 

There is an old ancestral hall, 

Circled all round with elm-trees tall ; 

A stately place, with saddest air, 

And countless turrets rising bare, 

With moat and bridge, and solemn rooms, 
Where a majestic silence glooms ; 

The dwelling ofa stately line, 

Whose flaunting banner cross’d the brine 
With William and his Normans bold, 
And ever in the van has roll’d. 


“Twelve years ago, in beauty’s pride, 
They led me to that Hall a bride ; 

And near me at the altar stood 

One who was kind, and wise, and good— 
The master of that antique place— 

The last of his heroic race. 

But since my lips are paled with shame, 
They’ve never dared to name his name. 
He was a man of solemn thought, 
Whose very childhood had been taught 
To wear a gloom, as if some shade 

Of ill was on his spirit laid. 

Rarely he smiled ; yet now I know 
What a warm heart there beat below 
That outward semblance ; then, ah me 
That inward soul I could not see. 
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And [had left a happy home, 

Where all glad things were used to come, 
The rooms were fill’d with sunshine, song, 
And birds and books, and a gay throng 
Of joyous faces—we were nine— 

Oh what a happy home was mine! 

My heart grew heavy, and I pined 

For something that I could not find. 
There was a blank I could not fill— 
An aching void, a sense of ill. 

I yearn’d to love; and sore I tried 

To pour the full unfathom’d tide 

Of pent-up feelings, long represt, 
Uncheck’d upon my husband’s breast. 
Alas! his loftier nature knew 

No sympathy with mine, and drew 

A circle round, to guard him in, 

Like wizards in their work of sin, 

To keep them from the fiend they rear, 
And mock its efforts to get near. ’ 
Oh! man of God, my heart grows cold 
My tale of misery to unfold. 


«¢ T had a friend in earliest youth, 
A soul of honour and of truth ; 
He was a child, and children we, . 
And like a brother loved he me. 

s * * - + 


He came to that old hall, and when 

I look’d upon his face again, 

Thoughts came to me of vanish’d days, 
And every accent served to raise 

Old recollections, and to cast 

A richer colouring on the past. 

And ever would his image come 

In all my memories of home ! 

We knew, ere yet a word was said, 
Our thoughts ; and we were chill’d with dread. 
My husband from his loftier sphere 
Look’d down well pleased ; for not a fear 
Or doubt could e’er a pang impart 

To such a pure and trustful heart. 

Oh feeble heart! oh soul of sin, 

On me what agony breaks in, 

When I recall my misery 

Beneath the kindness of his eye, 

His look, his gentle voice, his smile— 
All wasted on a thing so vile. 

I fled—and I was not alone. 

Oh! if my guilt can force a moan 
From one who is unknown to me, 
Think what my own remorse must bel 


«* My mother, ere a year, was dead. 
My father never raised his head, 
But wasted slowly ‘neath the weight 
Of shame; and home was desolate. 
My sisters—but I name them not— 
I trust my very name’s forgot. 


“‘ The partner of my guilt grew weak 
Through sorrows that he dared not speak, 
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And wealth was fled; and there would rise 
Looks of changed meaning to our eyes, 
The looks where confidence is gone, 
Where love is fled ; respect is none. 

Aud he was dying—oh that I 

Like him had had the pow’r to die ! 

He died— Was it for this I fled, 

To bend in poverty my head 

From hard-brow’d men the boon to crave, 

That he might fill a pauper’s grave ? 

*Twas just that I should suffer so. 

I feel that I deserved the blow! 

But soon some unseen hand—I knew 

One hand alone the deed to do— 

- Supplied my wants—His alms I took, 
The bitterest pang my soul could brook ; 
It bow’d me to the very dust ; 

But e’en this stroke I own’d was just. 
Oh man of God! ere, now, I die, 

_I pray you by his holy name 
Who died for us on Calvary, 

And bore the sorrow and the shame, 
That you will write, when I am dead, 
And tell him there’s a spirit fled 
From this dark world of misery, 

Who would have thought it bliss to die, 
If she could but have heard again 
His voice in pardon.” 

“* Madelaine!” 
De Cresci said. And witha scream, 
As one who wakes from horrid dream, 
That erring woman turn’d her head 
Where his deep voice its music shed. 
She breath’d not, moved not—as he spoke 
A smile of sweetest meaning woke ; 
And with clasp’d hands across her breast, 
Meekly and low she sank to rest, 
Like a pleased infant lull’d to sleep, 
By mother’s blessing hush’d and deep. 
* Oh erring, sinful Madelaine, 
“ Your guilt that crush’d me, heart and brain, 

_ And made me feel that on my head 
« The heaviest wrath of God was laid, 

*¢ Hath taught me, ’mid the grief and tears, 
** And the sad thoughts of lonely years, 
“ That there is grace for all who sin! 
* And he who died our souls to win 
« Hath taught me mercy—Madelaine! 
** God pardon every earthly stain— 
“‘ I do forgive you!” 

From his hold 
Down fell that lifeless hand and cold, 
And solemnly he bow’d his head, 
And pray’d in anguish o’er the dead. 
De Cresci ne’er was seen again ; 
But we have heard he cross’d the main, 
And journey’d to the glorious land, 
Where Calvary and Bethlehem stand— 
God send he may come back again, 
We look to see his like in vain! 
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FATHER TUDKIN’S MALEDICTION. 


& Up to the skies with that wild halloo!”—Lorp Byron. 


In a dark midnight in the spring of 
the year 1810, the inhabitants of a 
considerable cluster of neat cottages 
forming the village of Innisbofey, in 
the south-west of Ireland, were roused 
from sleep by an angry noise of cla- 
mour and contention outside their 
- dwellings. The shouts and oaths of 
many voices as if in assault, and the 
desperate but fast-failing cry of some 

arty assailed, could be distinctly 

eard. The listeners, however, were 
either too well accustomed to such 
nocturnal disturbance, or too few in 
numbers to deem it proper or prudent 
to interfere. They continued to en- 
joy the comforts of repose; the con- 
tending parties gradually retired, and 
in a short time the street was again 
silent. When morning came, it was 
found that several brothers named 
Kennedy—who oécupied in a little 
colony the depths of a picturesque 
valley a few miles from Innisbofey— 
had, on their way from a neighbour- 
ing market, beaten a man well known 
to them and all the people of that 
county. His name was Tudkin Hart- 
nett ; but having been in orders, he was 
more usually styled Father Tudkin, 
though he had for some time forfeited 
any claim to a title exclusively be- 
stowed on the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood by their flocks. For some irre- 
gularities of life, rather than for any 
positively vicious habits, he had in- 
curred the censure of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, had been removed from his 
charge, and silenced ; or, as it means in 
the Protestant church, stripped of his 
gown. However beneficial this might 
have been to the community, who were 
in danger of suffering by their pastor’s 
laxity of discipline, it worked the ruin 
instead of the reformation of poor 
Hartnett. He was at once reduced 
from competence to pauperism, com- 
pelled to depend for mere existence 
upon the charity of that body from 
which he had been expelled, wander- 
ing from one parish priest’s house to 
another, or more frequently taking re- 
fuge with the parishioners, who, if 
they had ceased to respect, found it 
impossible not to pity him. The 
habits once occasional became.now in- 


veterate ; the bottle, to which he had 
before recourse for enjoyment, he now 
fled to for forgetfulness, and from being 
merely a sot, the quondam priest be- 
came aconfirmed drunkard. He was, 
however, a harmless one. If there 
was any thing objectionable in his 
conduct whilst in such a condition, it 
was a proneness he betrayed toinveigh, 
very solemnly and vehemently, against 
the folly and wickedness of intemper- 
ance; and as his warnings and denun- 
ciations rose in exact proportion to his 
own degree of inebriety, it is not won- 
derful that Father Tudkin’s homilies 
produced little effect upon his hearers. 
There is every probability that it was 
under the influence of this pious in- 
dignation that the poor man encoun- 
tered the Kennedies on the night 
above mentioned. Wild, wealthy, 
godless, dissolute fellows, mad with 
health and successful bargains at mar- 
ket, and most likely themselves the 
worse (as they would term it) for 
liquor, what did they care for the poor 
disgraced and drunken priest? They 
insulted him—he threatened them with 
laws, human and divine,—they could 
scoff at the former—at the mention of 
the latter they knocked him down, beat 
him, four to one, inhumanly, and left 
him weltering in his blood. 

So he was found on the morrow. 
Helpless, wandering in mind and 
maimed in limb, he was conveyed to 
the nearest.dwelling, where he lay 
confined for several weeks, and, though 
at length restored to health sufficient 
to enable him to move about, he 
never, ultimately, recovered from the 
effects of that savagerencontre. While 
ill, he was often seriously recommend. 
ed to prosecute the brothers ; but he 
paid no attention to the suggestion. 
No—he said—he had never obtained 
justice from man, he would cite the 
Kennedies to a higher tribunal. Of 
this project he spoke repeatedly ; but 
as his head had been injured by seve- 
ral desperate blows, such threats were 
attributed to an unsettled state of 
mind. After some time he was able 
to go out, and when he had gained 
strength to walk to a distance—fully 
bent upon some purpose that appeared 
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to occupy all his thoughts, the miser- 
able man set out one morning before 
cock-crow for Glenmore, the valley 
in which the Kennedies resided. He 
reached it as the grey dawn of a dismal 
stormy day was breaking, and before 
any eye could witness what he was 
about, “‘ except,” as he was long after- 
wards heard to say, ‘the big moon 
that was just setting, red and angry, 
behind Saggartbeg,” and there, tear- 
ing into pieces his threadbare gar- 
ment, once black, and now darker with 
his own blood, he deposited a portion 
ateach Kennedy’s threshold, repeat- 
ing at the same time, in the language 
of the Vulgate, that dreadful appeal 
to Heaven which we read translated 
in the hundred and ninth Psalm. 

When he had thus done he returned 
by the way he came, and then, for the 
first time, explained to those he lived 
amongst the manner in which he 
thought it had become him to redress 
the wrongs inflicted upon him, an 
outcast servant of the Church. In a 
community peculiarly superstitious, 
and disposed to look with reverence 
on the humblest person associated with 
their religious prejudices, this piece of 
intelligence produced for a time a 
deep sensation. But when Father 
Tudkin had removed to some remoter 
quarter, in the Japse of time the 
matter faded into forgetfulness. The 
Kennedies laughed, or affected to 
laugh, at the impotence of his wrath, 
the sole effect of which seemed to have 
but made them prouder and more 
prosperous than ever. 


Several years after this occurrence, 
on the afternoon of a warm autumnal 
day, a gay good-looking young man 
rode saunteringly up the main street 
of Innisbofey, and stopped before the 
post-office—a smart white house with 
a pretty flower-enwoven porch, and 
separated fromthe street by a low 
rustic paling. His enquiry for letters 
was immediately telegraphed by the 
appearance, at -the little dull dark 
wicket in the office window, of one of 
the roundest and rosiest faces imagi- 
nable, with a mass of nut-brown curls 
to correspond, and a very silvery re- 
ply, in a tone that faithfully kept the 
promise such a face afforded. The 
answer was in the negative; but it 
might as well have been one of the 
tenderest invitations, for it drew the 
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gallant in a bound from his - horse, 
which, having fastened to the palings, 
he entered the house. 

Anty Conroy was all alone, busily 
engaged in arranging the letters—for 
she was official assistant to her father, 
to whom the important charge of the 
Innisbofey post-office was deputed ; 
and when Mark Foley (the cavalier 
just mentioned) entered, she appeared 
to be busier than ever. After the 
usual gentle salutations wont to be 
exchanged between two so fair and 
young had taken place, and the con- 
versation had dropped into the discus- 
sion of local and atmospherical phe- 
nomena, and touched, in fact, any other 
earthly topic but that which was 
trembling on the lips of each, (for it 
had been long settled by village gossip 
that Mark Foley and Anty Conroy 
were sweethearts, and “ likely to make 
a match of it,”) the young lady broke 
ground by suddenly quitting her oc- 
cupation, locking up the square box 
within whose limits the Innisbofey 
post-office was comprised, and prepar- 
ing to leave the apartment, “ as she 
had some work in hands that she 
could not for a moment delay.” 

Mark Foley observed that it must 
be very pressing work indeed, when 
it did not allow her five minutes to 
spare to an acquaintance who had not 
beheld her. let him see! no—not 
since last Wednesday was a fortnight. 

« And whose fault was that?” en- 
quired the Beauty. 

Her admirer was happy to say that 
the fault could not with justice be 
imputed to any body, unless indeed to 
those generally reprehensible persons 
the Fates, as Mark himself had been 
compelled to go on urgent business for 
his uncle to Tralee, where he had 
been absent for twelve of the longest 
and dullest days of his life, and had 
only returned the preceding day. 

** At all events, some other time 
—— I will see you perhaps to-morrow; 
but I must have my dress finished by 
Thursday, you know.” 

If Mark did know he looked as if 
he didn’t ; and what was more tor- 
menting still, he exhibited no impa- 
tience to be enlightened on the sub- 
ject, but having quietly resumed his 


‘hat, which he had relinquished for a 


few moments, stood twirling it between 
his hands, signifying thereby his 
readiness to depart, as well as his 
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disposition to linger, until Anty her- 

self retired. 

* Of all things," continued to ob- 
serve the lady—greatly interested in 
searching at the bottom of small 
work-boxes, and by removing chairs, 
and by looking into little blue china 
potsonthe mantelpiece, and re-opening 
the lid of the post-office, for a bunch 
of keys which by a singular coin- 
cidence she had just mislaid, “of all 
things I hate making-up white muslin!” 

Mark Foley beiieved it was a very 
troublesome affair, and wouldn’t de- 
tain her any longer; but— 

** Could he assist her in looking for 
the keys?” 

« No, indeed, he couldn’t—she had 
just exactly then discovered them—but 
if he were riding into Kanturk to- 
morrow, he would very much oblige 
her by buying her some broad white 
ribbon.” 

Mark said, yes, certainly—he should 
be very happy ; he feared he wouldn’t 
be able to deliver it to her personally, 
but would take care to send it by a 
punctual messenger—he would now 
wish her good-murning.—By the by, 

what quantity was he to purchase ? 

While asking the question, Miss 

Conroy had changed her mind: Mark 
Was requested not to mind the com- 
mission. She thought she could ma- 
nage with what she had; and so— 
_  Good-morning.” 
. Mark said once more he was very 
sorry, or very glad, or very willing, 
or very intrusive, or something of the 
kind, and now withdrew in earnest. 

He had not, however, disengaged his 
bridle from the palings, where he had 
fastened his horse, when he heard 
himself called by Anty, who, with a 
cloudy frown, through which a blush 
was just faintly breaking, stood with- 
in the porch, and, as he stepped back, 
said, inatonehalf peevish halt pettish— 

“1 think you might have told one 
whether you are to be at the wedding 
on Thursday night ?” 

‘« Pierce Kennedy’s ?—no—I am 
not. I have been asked, of course, 
like all the country; but even the 
temptation of a dance with you could 
Not overcome my reluctance to accept 
the invitation.” 

‘© With me ?—oh, dear, don't men- 
tion it!” said the disappointed Aunty ; 
“ what attraction could a dance with 
me have for you?” and she pouted 





her pretty lip, crossed her round arms, 
aud looked with vast interest up the 
street, though there was only one pas. 
senger in it, and that a Cork pig- 
driver on leave of absence. Mark 
Foley smiled, for such a mood as 
Anty’s argued well for his cause ; but 
again assuming a serious air, he said, 

‘| saw you were full of the plea- 
sure you anticipate from the coming 
party, Anty, and as | could not share 
in it, l avoided mentioning the mat- 
ter at all.” 

«* And pray, if it isn’t that you feel 
yourself unable to bear the sight of 
your old flame, Phe Kennedy's mar- 
riage to her third cousin, Pierce, 
what’s to prevent you from coming to 
the wedding ‘—as she jilted me, I 
certainly would show her I cared no- 
thing avout wearing the willow.” 

«« Weil, granted—you severe, cruel 
girl !|—granted that she jilted me, and 
uid worse to others, broke a promise 
or two, is not that a fair reason wh 
her discarded beaux should shun Glen- 
more on ‘Thursday evening next? 
No, Anty,” he said, “ | never liked 
these Kennedies, men nor women ; 
Phe is, no doubt, a tine, dark, dash- 
ing, masculine girl, but that 1 ever 
sincerely admired her, 1 hope the fact 
of my thinking Anty Conroy the best 
and prettiest of her sex that | have 
yet met with is good security against 
that. And then the brothers and 
cousins, let them be ever so wealthy 
and well-iooking, they are not liked 
in the country. They keep open 

houses, and have as open hands and 
stout heads; but they are in short, 
there is much about them that few 
people like; and if they had never 





done any thing to make themselves ‘ 


unpopular before, their conduct, some 
years ago, in that affair of "— 

«| suppose you mean Father Tud- 
kin’s business ?” 

** Just so—you know many persons 
will not be persuaded but that the 
curse of that helpless man, now acrazy 
wanderer, hangs over their heads.” 

** I declare,” observed Anty, not 
half pleased with this sermouizing, 
(and what country or courtly belie 
ever yet bore with human patience to 
have the house of cards she had been 
raising of conquests and coquetries 
expected from a coming bail tilliped 
down by her own lover ?) “ I declare 
you are growing superstitious |” 
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«* [hope not,” replied Foley laugh- 
ing; “* but in any case,” he added, as 
if anxious to drop the subject, * the 
Kennedies and | were never very good 
friends. 1 have had to oppose their 
overbearing conduct several times upon 
road-presentments and other parish 
matters, and as 1 cannot go a trapk- 
hearted guest to their board, | will 
even stay away altogether—Do you 
know, Anty, if 1 had my will—that 
is, if 1 had any influence over you, I 
would keep you also from going.” 

“Thank you tor your agreeable 
intentions, Mr Foley; but as 1 have a 
father and mother quite capable of 
directing me, | shall not trouble you 
by consulting your wishes on the sub- 
ect.” 
wee No, of course ; and yet,”’ he said, 
“ I cannot think it wili be a pleasant 
affair, this same wedding ; there wall 
be such a crowd—there can be no 
comfort ; and then, perhaps, there 
may be a disturbance—when did ten 
Kennedies meet and part without a 
quarrel? Anty, 1 would give that 
chestnut colt at the gate (and he’s 
worth a hundred guineas) that you'd 
promise me you'll not go to Glenmore 
on Thursday next.” 

“* There's John Power, and Hugh 


Kennedy, and Sam Kennedy of the 
Clitt, and Patsy Poweil,” said Anty, 
calculating, “ why I'm engaged tor 
every set that ean be danced ull day- 


light. I’m sure, let who will break 
their words, J’/ keep mine.” This 
sentence, intended as a ciosing one, 
Aunty pronounced in a triumphant 
tone, for she saw the battle was now 
upon her side. 

‘* Be it as you please, then, dear- 
est,” said the lover in a dejected tone, 
* farewell!” and without venturing 
to touch ber hand, he regained his 
saddle, and rode rapidly away. 

Glenmore, the scene of the ap- 
proaching festivity, and the place 
where the principal branches of the 
very numerous family of the Ken- 
hedies were settled, was a deep and ra- 
ther narrow, but very long, valley of 
fertile land, stretching at each side 
of a considerable stream that had its 
source in the adjacent mountains. It 
was war time, and the Kennedics, like 
most other agriculturists, profited 
largely by low rents and high prices. 
Though not absolutely belonging to 
the ciass of what is termed gentiemen- 
farmers, they were an intelligent com- 
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munity, kept good houses and better 
horses, had thrifty wives and dressy 
daughters, and altogether cut a very 
striking and superior figure amongst 
the surrounding peasantry, who, if 
they were seldom dazzled into awe by 
the prosperity of this powerful family, 
were very often drubbed into it by 
their faction, which the head of the 
clan, on important oceasions, could 
muster to the amount of fifty or sixty 
men of his own name from various 
parts of the country. The present 
chief was Pierce Kennedy — Big 
Pierce, as he was called, to distinguish 
him from several others of that Chris- 
tian name. The House of Glenmore, 
(as it was par excelience termed,) where 
this potentate resided, and at which— 
for his daughter was to be the bride— 
the wedding was totake place, was seat- 
ed ona green and gentle ascent at the 
head of the valley immediately over 
the river. The abode had litue but 
its size to distinguish it from the 
dwellings of several of the family that 
might be seen alongthe glen. lt was 
considerably larger, and had perhaps 
an appearance of somewhat greater 
dignity conferred on it by a slated 
roof. It stood in the midst of various 
thatched out-oflices, crowded round it 
as time, or convenience, or the neces- 
sities of extensive husbandry required. 
Of those buildings, one of the most 
conspicuous was a prodigious barn, 
that, from its great extent, was select- 
ed as the place in which to hold the 
wedding banquet, as it was quite out 
of the question that the dwelling- 
house, if even quadruple in size, could 
accommodate the number of relatives, 
retainers, and friends, who were ex- 
pected to attend the festival. 

When the auspicious Thursday 
evening arrived, it was a pleasant 
sight to stand outside the garden wall 
ot Gienmore, and looking down the 
valley, behold the gay and motley 
muititude crowding from all quarters 
to the wedding. Many came from the 
same side of the country as that in 
which the spectator stood; but the 
greater number might be seen flocking 
trom the Innisbofey side down to the 
opposite bank of the river, far away 
where the outlet of the valley touched 
on the horizon, and crossing by the 
only tord (for it was autumn, and the 
stream, swollen by torrents, Was im- 
passable except in a few places) that 
gave them access to the Glenmore 
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road. Mark Foley judged rightly 
that the Kennedies were not a popular 
sept, for though the crowd comprised 
the usual varied assortment of classes 
and character, those of condition be- 
longed principally to that family ; but 
the horde of mimes, mendicants, and 
musicians, ballad-singers, boccoghs, 
and brogue-makers, that like eagles 
snuffed the quarry from afar, and un- 
invited, though not unwelcome, fol- 
lowed in their train, were from re- 
gions as distant and dissimilar as their 
professions. 

Big Pierce Kennedy received many 
apologies from expected guests, some 
pleading the badness of the roads and 
the disturbed state of the country,— 
others the urgent necessity of attend« 
ing a funeral, unless they wished to 
have their own, when it took place, 
neglected. The village doctor had an 
interesting patient, from whom he 
couldn’t stir a whistle’s distance for 
the next eight-and-forty hours. Even 
the parish priest, who was to have 
dined and said grace for them, was 
suddenly called off—(as he was setting 
out)—to anoint Sir Phelim Macgilla- 
cuddy, who sent him his compliments, 
“ he wasn’t expected to live till night, 
and that he wouldn’t take the sacra- 


ment from any thing under a dean or 
a parish priest ; and if Father Laffen 
himself didn’t come, Sir Phelim would 


go off without it.” That reverend 
gentleman was compelled, therefore, to 
send a messenger with an assurance to 
Glenmore, that he would arrive early 
in the evening to tie the happy knot. 
There was one person, however, from 
whom Big Pierce received no excuse. 

From three o’clock in the afternoon, 
a little barelegged cow-boy, with one 
hand in the pocket of his sheep-skin 
knee-breeches, merely to keep it out 
of mischief’s way, was leading with 
the other Martin Conroy’s black mare 
Cricket, fully accoutred for travel, up 
and down before the post-office door. 
The postman who brought the letter- 
bags across the mountains to Innis- 
bofey was, of all daysin the year, two 
hours late that blessed Thursday. 
And Martin could not stir until his 
Majesty’s mail had safely arrived and 
was locked up in his custody ; for there 
would be no delivery of letters that 
day, as whenever the post was late, 
by reason of the carrier's getting 
hearty, (that is, so drunk as not to be 
able to see his way,) or his mule be- 
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coming stubborn, and stopping for an 
hour to cool itself in Rooska bog, 
thereby threatening the postmaster’s 
hours of relaxation with untimely in- 
terruption, it was a striking fact, 
and worthy of philosophic investiga- 
tion, that no letters were ever received 
on that day, the bags all came empty, 
and thus the harmonious revolution of 
Martin Conroy's hours went on unim- 
peded. That dignitary, now fully 
dressed in a blue coat, calico waist- 
coat, and white neckerchief, ample 
enough to make a caftan for the 
Cadi of Bagdad, his legs ela- 
borately cased in drab gaiters, that 
would have gone on buttoning 
up to his nose if he had let them, and 
with a mighty black bang-up surtout 
hanging loosely over all, was nursing 
the impatience with which he awaited 
the arrival of Ter Dorney and his 
mule, by walking up and down the 
house-passage from the back door to 
the front one. As time wore on, he 
extended his march, so that when four 
o'clock of the October day struck, the 
whole of the back-yard, and half the 
street, were included in the prome- 
nade. At length, just as he was ex- 
amining Cricket’s shoes, and tighten- 
ing the saddle-girths for the twentieth 
time, a horn was sounded in the dis- 
tance, and in a minute more, a bundle 
of grey frieze in jack-boots and a 
glazed hat clattered on a mule up the 
street, and, as the animal stopped sud- 
denly at the stable gate, was saved the 
trouble of alighting the regular way, 
by being projected over its head, and 
sent trundling forward to Martin Con- 
roy’s feet. There was little time for 
explanation: the mail was delivered, 
and the post-boy dismissed with a 
smack of the bags on the head. Mr 
Conroy entered his abode, and in a 
few minutes re-appeared leading forth 
his daughter, dressed in her best 
smiles and a muslin slip, and wearing 
such a love of a bonnet! Who that 
beheld her would not have trembled 
for the fate of John Power, and Hugh 
Kennedy, and Sam Kennedy of the 
Cliff, and Patsy Powell, and the many 
other rash adventurers who were to 
be exposed to such destructive attrac- 
tions that evening! She was followed 
by the maid servant, bearing a large 
blue mantle, and a wooden chair, while 
Mrs Conroy herself stood in the 
doorway to superintend the depar- 
ture. And first Martin, having ga- 
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thered up the reins with a mighty 
pother, and numberless “ Pthrews!” 
and ** Steady-nows!” inveigled him- 
self into the saddle, and, after a little 
skirmishing, managed to get Cricket 
in juxtaposition with the wooden 
chair upon which Anty had been 
standing, muffled in the mantle, since 
she reached the street; and having 
beguiled that crafty animal into a 
conviction of being half-a-mile, at 
least, away from any thing like a 
mounting-block, by affecting to turn 
from it with. disgust, Miss Conroy, 
with a stealthy foot, and a jump less 
characteristic of grace than agility, 
attained the pillion behind her father, 
not without a few hearty hoises and 
kicks from the over-reached Cricket. 
These soon subsided, and, with a 
slight touch of the spurs, and much 
waving of hands to Mrs Conroy; 
and a vast running after them of the 
maid-servant with a little basket, and 
something like a pair of shoes rolled 
up in brown paper, which Anty had 
forgotten, Mr and Miss Conroy rode 
down the street to the wedding of 
Glenmore. 

Big Pierce Kennedy stood at the 
front of his mansion to receive and 
welcome his principal guests as they 
arrived. He was finely dressed, and 
stood stoutly and straightly up, with 
his hands behind his back, looking 
just as bold and almost as youthful 
as when he and his three brothers 
beat the poor discarded priest in the 
streets of Innisbofey. Though he af- 
fected a smile of open-hearted jollity 
and good-humour, as well became 
him, on this evening, there was a dark 
twinkle in his eye, and a quiver in 
his under lip, that showed his temper 
was not entirely unruffled. In fact, 
the numerous excuses he had received 
from persons whom he would gladly 
have had honour his daughter's nup-~ 
tials with their presence had greatly 
chagrined him, and he was, besides, 
at all times of a hasty and ireful mood. 
As group after group thronged in, he 
transferred them, after a word of wel- 
come and some hearty joke, to the 
care and attention of his sons or bro- 
thers, whilst he awaited fresh arrivals. 
gave instructions to the domestics as 
they hurried to and fro in all direc- 
tions, or kept the coveys of idle boys 
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and vagabonds hovering about the 
premises in check, by a quiet glance 
of his eye, which they dreaded above 
all things. 

“The curse 0’ Cromwell on that 
dog!” he muttered to himself. ‘Joe 
Hickey,” he cried aloud to a man who 
was bearing a huge basket of black 
turf from the turf-stack across the 
yard, “what's the matther with that 
dog ?” 

“Is it Twisther you mean?” said 
the man, laying down his load, as 
usual, to answer, and looking in a di- 
rection where, on an angle of the gar- 
den wall, a large half-bred mastiff lay 
shivering, and uttering those loud 
doleful howls which the Irish peasan- 
try invariably consider predictive of 
some coming death or other calamity. 
“‘ Isit Twisther you mean?—Dickons- 
a-one o’ me knows what ails the 
brute—shure we didn’t sleep a wink 
o’ the night these two nights with his 
yowlins—psoo! psoo!” and the man 
by a well, but gently, directed sod of 
turf dislodged the animal from its po- 
sition, who, leaping down, came cow- 
ering to its master’s feet, and crouch- 
ing there, renewed its mournful ulu- 
lations. Irritated at such an ill-timed 
and ominous disturbance, Kennedy 
kicked the dog wrathfully away, pur- 
suing it until it had vanished from 
his presence altogether. It was now 
five o'clock, the hour for dinner—the 
greater part of the guests were as~- 
sembled, and the signal to ‘‘dish!’’ 
was only delayed until the priest’s 
arrival, now momently expected. Big 
Pierce had just pulled out his watch 
in a fury of impatience, when the 
messenger—his horse covered with 
foam—galloped up and announced 
that Sir Phelim’s immediate and press- 
ing claim had compelled his rever- 
ence to defer the pleasure of visiting 
Glenmore until after dinner. Nothing 
more was wanting to complete the ill- 
humour of the irascible host. Con- 
signing Sir Phelim’s soul to its des- 
tination a full hour at least before its 
time, he was turning in with the oath 
upon his lips, when again the mourn- 
ful cry of the house-dog met his ear. 
Looking savagely round for some in- 
strument of punishment, he snatched 
up a spancel* that hung at the dairy 
window, and hastening down to a 





* A short, thick, noosed rope, made (properly) of hair, with which the hind-legs of 


dairy cows are secured while milking. 
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thicket, beneath which Twister was 
now shaking and moaning more dis- 
mally than ever, he passed the halter 
round the hapless mastiff’s neck, who, 
deeming itself the object of some un- 
wonted caresses, turned a sickly look 
upon its master and licked his hand. 
The next minute Big Pierce Kennedy 
had hanged his dog out of the great 
blackthorn-tree, and had retired to 
dinner. 

While the crowd of vagrant boys 
who beheld this proceeding still stood 
watching in awe from afar the dis- 
astrous exit of their old acquaintance 
—some with fingers in their mouths, 
ata loss to know whether to take the 
catastrophe as an excellent jest ora 
wholesome admonition ; others argu- 
ing that it was “a burnin’ shame, so 
it was, to hang the poor crethur!” 
(for in Ireland, Lord help us! even 
the hanging of a dog is a source of 
popular sympathy,) a sound was heard 
ata distance greatly resembling the 
noise of eight or ten cracked triangles, 
all making music together; and ere 
the shont with which the sorrowing 
ragamuffias hailed its approach had 
died away, an additional group of 
vagrants was descried approaching 
rapidly, by short cuts, across the 
fields, as if apprehensive that they 
were late for the great object of the 
evening. 

Considerably in front, and heading 
this detachment, marched an indivi- 
dual (or, more properly speaking, 
limped, for he was lame of the right 
foot) of singular appearance, and evi- 
dently of no small importance amongst 
those who, loudly applauding, follow- 
ed him. He was aslight, tall, young 
man, bareheaded, with fair hair and 
heavy eyelids, which, drooping very 
low, added an appearance as if he 
were purblind to his pale vacant face. 
He wore a tight-fitting dress of the 
light grey frieze of the country ; and 
held beneath his left arm an enormous 
pair of tongs, which, by ingeniously 
inserting his thumb between its claws, 
so as to keep them slightly asunder as 
with a spring, and then beating on 
them in a curious manner with the 
right hand, he managed to convert 
into a musical instrument, on which 
he played almost every popular tune 
of his native land with extraordinary 


accuracy. This gifted young gentle- 
man, second only to Jack Rue, the 
Club Huntsman, in local celebrity, was 
no less a personage than Tom Mannix, 
the parish fool, an indispensable at- 
tendant at all wakes, weddings, fairs, 
and fights, within ten miles round 
him, and who now, with a soul attuned 
to melody, and asad crazy head intent 
upon mirth, was making his way in 
full career for Pierce Kennedy's mare 
riage feast. 

The group round the blackthorn 
did not fail to arrest his attention, 
though it was some time before he 
comprehended the extent of the disas- 
ter. ‘ Did ye cruist* the hangman, 
boys ?—did ye cruist the hangman ?” 
asked the fool—* That I mightn’t! 
if he hasn’t hung Twisther without 
han'cuffs, the way the red-coats hung 
Dick Hoy at Gowlah Bridge!” 

« Haith, Mannix, you're goin’ to 
dine with the hangman for all that,” 
was the cry, ‘‘shure, man-an-ouns, 
*twas Big Pierce hung the baste!” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!—Big Pierce!” he ex- 
claimed with great gusto, but drop- 
ping his voice, ‘‘ O,if that’s all, shure 
no one had a better right!” he said 
very rationally; and, retouching his 
tongs, he poured forth a planxty, it 
was doubtful whether to the memory 
of the human or the canine malefactor. 

Great pains had been taken to im- 
prove and decorate the mighty barn 
where the Kennedies held their feast. 
The rafters and heavy thatch over 
head were concealed by a temporary 
ceiling of thin deals white-washed ; 
the narrow and open loopholes or 
crennels, common to such buildings, 
though left unfilled to aliow a thorough 
circulation of air, were concealed 
within by boughs of green holly, and 
the graceful red-berried branches of 
the mountain ash. The walls were 
thickly studded with rows of sconces, 
in which four mould-candles were 
burning like so many stars, and at 
each end of the apartment a huge fire 
of black turf blazed abundantly away, 
and sent its slight smoke through an 
aperture opened for the purpose in the 
roof. Along the room were ranged 
the tables in an unbroken line, shining 
with their snowy coverlids, sparkling 
with glass and china, and turreted at 
intervals with decanters of poteen and 
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port, and bastioned with mighty jags 
of cold punch. A tierce of porter 
stood on draft at one extremity of this 
gay banquet-hall, and a cask of whisky 
at another, while two men were sta- 
tioned at each, whose care it was to 
keep the revellers in constant supply. 
The entrance doors were in the centre, 
a back and front one, of thick oak, 
which, as they were narrow, hung 
most hospitably open, and when the 
infinite dinner was introduced from 
the cooking department, emitted a 
savoury and delicious odour, that, if a 
second repast had not been equally and 
amply provided outside for the hungry 
interlopers that crowded and cram- 
med the avenues, might have proved 
too potent for their forbearance, and 
have induced them to pull the house 
to pieces. 

The mighty board was crowded. 
Big Pierce Kennedy sat at the head 
of the table, and eyed with pride and 
pompous exultation, the goodly line of 
his relatives—buxom, blooming wo- 
men, and tall, bold-hearted men— 
mingled with friends and retainers that 
stretched down the bright apartment. 
Thronging thickly at their backs stood 
all the humbler claimants on his hos- 
pitality who were allowed the entrée, 
and who eagerly availed themselves of 
it, to gratify, as well their pride as 
curiosity, by being thus distinguished 
from the herd without. On the right 
of Kennedy sat the bride, his dark- 
eyed daughter who had broken so 
many hearts, and jilted so many gal- 
lant wooers. Her betrothed sat op- 
posite upon the left of his chief, be- 
hind whom, seated at each side of the 
spacious hearth, were placed six bag- 
pipers—three at a side—who relieved 
each other at intervals, and filled the 
gaily-lighted, laughter-shaken, and 
densely-crowded building with their 
stormy but enlivening music. In short, 
the banquet was at its height, and no- 
thing seemed wanting to complete the 
enjoyment but the presence of their 
favourite fool; when that important 
personage was heard rapidly approach- 


- ing, the clink of his very peculiar mu- 


sical instrument ringing clearly in the 
distance. 

He soon made his appearance at the 
entrance; his eyes almost closed by 
the blaze of light that burst on them, 
his head bent and ear completely ab- 
sorbed by the delicious ciangour he 
was making. “ Ah, Tom!”—* Hollo, 


Mannix !”—** Welcome, welcoine! ” 
—* Well done, Tom-the-tongs !” 
* Here, this way.” “‘ Mannix, do your 
manners, sir!” resounded from a 
hundred mouths. Tom cast a hur- 
ried glance around, grinned with de- 
light and anticipated gluttony, and 
made his way towards the head of the 
table. 

«© Why, burn the idiot’s bones!” 
swore Pierce Kennedy, “ does he for« 
get we're at a feast, not a funeral, that 
he’s playing that Strowncaun?— Here, 
Mannix, take a pull at the jug, and 
drop your infernal jingling!” 

* Slauntha-uth, Pierce !—you’re the 
boy, afther all—’tisn’t every day Tom 
has the luck to come in for a glimp of 
a bride an’ a berrin’ together.” 

** Why, where's the berrin’, Tom ?” 

“* Haiks—just Twisther’s ablow un- 
der the blackthorn-tree,” said the fool 
with huge satisfaction. ‘I left Jem 
Donahoo an’ the two Cartys diggin’ 
a grave for him as I kem up—ha, ha! 
he'll tear no jackets next Christmas- 
day, at any rate.” 

“* Go, an’ hould your crazy jaw,” 
said Kennedy, his eyes flashing ; “ go 
sit with the pipers there, and hammer 
away.” 

He of the tongs laughed loudly, and 
limping towards the spot where the 
musicians were seated, was about to 
take his place among them, when he 
stopped short in amaze, as if smitten 
with the palsy, and, gliding back- 
wards, his eye riveted on the chim- 
ney-corner, he cried out fearfully— 
** Why, they said there was only six 
pipers, but there’s seven! Pierce Ken- 
nedy, a-roo! Where did the black 
piper come from? Lord save us{”— 
and the fool struggled back through 
the crowd. 

‘‘ Why, what can be the matter 
with that gauk ?” exclaimed the host. 
* Hollo—you, sir—come back here 
when I bid you, or I'll get you ducked 
in the horse-pond!” 

“‘ There’s a piper too many, Ken- 
nedy,” cried Tom, still retreating 
through the throng—* an’ what’s more, 
he’s all in black like a hearse, pipes 
an’ all,” and he crossed himself. 

Some few looked uneasily in the 
direction he kept his eyes on, some 
laughed at the creature’s folly ; others 
again attempted to detain him, but his 
alarm and distress were too powerful 
to be jested with ; it was evident some 
recent excitement had affected his ima- 
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gination. He continued to struggle 
violently until he had gained the door, 
through which he darted eagerly, and 
mingled with the crowd outside. 

This incident did not long disturb 
the bridal. The merriment flowed on 
in a fuller tide than ever. The ladies 
began to look lovelier, and the men 
to ply the bottle more rapidly than be- 
fore. The domestics were fairly out- 
worn from serving and supplying ex- 
hausted bowls, and had latterly sent 
round the liquor in capacious cans, or 
forwarded it to the court-yard in 

ails. The doors and loopholes no 

onger afforded sufficient air; com- 
plaints of the excessive heat were be- 
coming general. Pierce Kennedy 
himself found his position no longer 
tolerable, and called with an oath and 
a loud voice for some one to slake the 
fires. The man whose office it was to 
attend to them, perhaps flurried by his 
master’s anger, or more probably con- 
fused by drinking, snatched up a 
bucket of water, as he thought, and 
flung its contents upon the fire. There 
was a moment’s hiss—the next instant 
the place was enveloped as with the 
flames of hell—the servant had mis- 
taken whisky for water, and the build- 
ing was floating in fire from end to 
end.* What ear that heard it will ever 
forget the cry that burst from that 
doomed assemblage! A few—five or 
six, or perhaps eight or ten, of the 
humbler individuals who happened to 
be close to the entrance, escaped in- 
stantly; but the frightful rush that was 
made towards the doors closed them at 
once, and shut in the hapless revellers 
more effectually than could bars of oak 
and iron. Those nearest them were 
wedged together, then borne down, 
trampled upon, and crushed to death, 
depriving those behind of all chance 
of beating down the pannels. Indeed, 
if that were practicable, it was now 
impossible to attempt it. The cask of 
ardent spirits had been staved in the 
first mad tumult of fear and frenzy, and 
all from thatch to threshold was one 
roaring storm of delirium and fire, from 
which shouts’ for air and water—the 
groans of the trampled and dying— 


the shrieks of women—the grappling 
and raving and oaths of men resounded 
in one deafening and distracting yell. 
The dismay and terror outside were 
little inferior tothat within. Those who 
were still sober, or sufficiently collected 
to make an effort for the rescue of 
their friends, hurried about—now for 
water, which, when procured, could 
not be conveyed to the rcof—now at- 
tempting to tear away or enlarge the 
crennels, through which the fire came 
surging before they had removed a 
stone. Toadd to the horror, the idiot 
Mannix had contrived to clamber half- 
way up the gable of the burning build- 
ing, and look in through a crevice 
(left open to receive a rafter) before 
the flames had reached it, and conti- 
nued ealling to those within, and ad- 
dressing the terrified crowd without, 
as his curiosity, anxiety, or consterna- 
tion predominated. 

*¢ Wait till the smoke clears—I can 
see nothin’ yet!—Mille murdhers!" 
he shouted, “ every thing’s broke to 
smash ; there’s not a stick 0’ the beaue 
tiful tables together—an’ all the qua- 
lity are climbin’ an’ crawlin’ over one 
another where the doors are —an’ I 
can see Big Pierce—ah, there’s young 
Pierce Buet has caught Phe Ken- 
nedy—an’ she’s houldin’ him tight, 
roarin’ an’ erying—an’ he’s kissin’ her, 
though she’s not his before the 
priest yet—an’ there’s Kennedy Boc- 
col,{ that killed the gauger in the 
Gapo’ Dunloe!—an’ Kennedy Faugh| 
that coaxed away the proctor’s wife ! 
—an’—ha! ha!—if Big Pierce and his 
brother Phil aren’t throttlin’ each other 
to see who'll get atthe windy! Look, 
look, Pierce is down as dead as he 
struck Father Tudkin the fair-night 
o Kanturk. No, by gonnies! he’s 
up again, ravin’ mad—Pierce, a-roo ! 
Kennedy ! dhar dhieu! if he takes one 
more spring he'll leap on his own 
daughter. She’s just dhropped down 
by the side o’ Bue!—an’ the pipers 
are all floored—ha! but I see Jem 
Rice an’ Tede Kelly with their pipes 
ablaze—an’ now there’s four, and 
Canavan, the piper from Leap, five— 
an’ Llieum Hays, six—ooh!” he said, 





* A disaster precisely similar to this, and attended with the same melancholy results, 
actually occurred some years ago, from the same mistake, at a country wedding in the 
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with a shudder, “ there's the— 
sEVENTH!” and he dropped from the 
spot, muttering, as he limped!terrified 
off— playing away as if it was ata 
bonfire he was!” 


The news of this calamity flew in 
an hour through the country, and far 
and wide, persons hastening to the 
spot beheld, as they paused on the 
brow of the hills that sloped to the 
valley, the whole extent of the Ken- 
nedies’ beautiful track of land flicker- 
ing in the crimson light that blazed 
and quivered from the green summit 
of Glenmore, the river winding along 
it glistening darkly red like a streak of 
blood. Amongst those who flew ear- 
liest and swiftest to the place, wild 
with anxiety and grief, was Mark 
Foley. He found that though Anty 
and her father had set out,late for the 
bridal, they must have reached it long 
before the catastrophe occurred, and 
had most likely perished in the con- 
flagration. When he reached Glen- 
more no one could give him any infor 
mation respecting them, those of the 
survivors who could know any thing 
of the matter being absorbed in misery 
and horror, and unable to account for 
any thing. Shriek, and sob, and sound, 
had long died away within that place 
of dreadful revelry. The blazing roof 
had fallen in, carrying with it the 
upper portion of the walls, split and 
loosened as they had been by the action 
of the devouring element. Mark Fo- 
ley, sick and dizzy, turned away from 
the terrible spectacle, and galloped 
homewards, hopeless and heartless. 
In returning he took a different route 
from that by which he came, and 
crossed the ford at the quarter where 
a shorter, but an indifferent, by-road 
led to Innisbofey. On he went for a 
couple of miles, his horse stumbling 
and jibbing at every step, until he was 
at length obliged to dismount and lead 
it. Just as he had passed a miserable 
cottage on the roadside, he heard his 
name faintly pronounced, and turning 
round, beheld Anty Conroy at the 
doer, her face nearly as white as her 
gay muslin dress, but not quite as 
dirty, for that much cherished and 
elaborately-adorned garment was soil- 
ed and draggled with mountain mud 
from the frill down to the fourteenth 
flounce in which it terminated. Mark 
sprang forward, and Anty, with a 
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blush, submitted to the delighted em- 
brace in which he folded her, and 
wept loudly and heartily on his bosom. 
Her story was soon told :—in order to 
bring up lost time, and arrive punctu- 
ally at Glenmore, her father had cho- 
sen the short cut through the moun- 
tains ; and in urging Cricket forward, 
that untoward animal stumbled, (thank 
Heaven!) and fell heavily, rolling 
Martin over, and partially tumbling 
on him, thereby bruising him so se- 
verely, that though (Anty hoped) no 
limb was broken, he was quite unable 


-to proceed ; and having contrived to 


reach the hut where he was now lying, 
he had dispatched its only inmate, an 
oldman, upon Cricket, to Innisbofey for 
assistance. Anty added, that she had 
already heard the dreadful tidings 
from Glenmore, and concluded by 
introducing Mark to where her father 
Jay smarting under his bruises, alter~ 
nately groaning and giving thanks for 
the accident that had saved himself 
and his beloved child from a frightful 
death. ‘* Sweet are the uses of ad- 


versity,” and Mark Foley proved the 
truth of this immortal axiom that night 
before Martin Conroy and his daugh- 
ter reached Innisbofey ; for Anty 


had promised never again to disregard 
his advice on the propriety of going 
to weddings or staying from them. 
And, as he was shaking hands with her 
father, the postmaster’s parting words 
were something to the effect, that 
‘“¢ he’d talk to his wife about it, an’ if 
she was satisfied, why he wouldn’t say 
nay against Mark’s request ;—let it be 
that day month, with Azs blessin’, that 
is, if they all lived and did well.” 

Few witnessed the breaking of the 
ghastly day over Glenmore the morn- 
ing that followed the destruction of its 
people. That fiery tomb-house held 
its own sound sleepers, and sorrow, or 
despair, or fatigue, or debauchery, 
had overcome the rest. - But far away 
on the ledge of a high bleak rock from 
which the smouldering house was just 
visible, an aged man, with hoary locks 
and feeble limbs, and clad in tattered 
garments, watched the dawn, and as 
he was turning to depart from the 
spot, he more than once looked back 
towards the valley of the Kennedies, 
repeating with a stern voice: —* Fiant 
nati ejus in interitum, in generatione 
una deleatur nomen ejus, et dispereat 
de terra memoria eorum !”’ 
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CoNcLUSION. 


Faction is fraudulent in its princi- 
ple, its means, and its ends. Its pre- 
text is the public good, its means are 
popular delusion, and its end alter- 
nately power for the sake of pelf, and 
pelf for the sake of power. Its means 
are the assertion of imaginary rights, 
and the promise of impossible privi- 
leges; thus it first bewilders the 
people, and then cheats them. Ge- 
nerally poor, and always craving, its 
end among the higher orders is place 
and pension; among the lower, rapine. 

Faction always proclaims itself as 
called for by some supreme necessity 
of the time. It first excites popular 
disturbance, and then points to it as 
the involuntary impulse of the nation. 
After having by every art excited the 
movement of the populace, it fraudu- 
lently pronounces the populace the 

eople, appeals to its own work as 
irresistible, and asks who can oppose 
alaw of nature? Faction uniformly 
holds a language to the populace which 
it knows to be the direct reverse of 
the truth. It pronounces them equal 
to the highest concerns of the state ; it 
constantly refersto them as competent 
to all the questions of legislation, reli- 
gion, and government; and compli- 
ments them on the superiority of their 
political virtue, their intelligence, and 
their capacity for public rule—thus pa- 
negyrizing, to makes puppets of them, 
dressing them out in gilt trappings 
only to harness them te its chariot. 
Faction goes on its way to place, with 
the rabble shouting in its train. 

Whiggism is faction in full dress. 
Faction is Whiggism sans culotte. 
The one is for the court, the other for 
the city, the conventicle, or the club. 
The bag, sword, and embroidered coat, 
in the one case ; the red cap, the knife, 
and the rags, in the other, make all 
the difference ; the visage, the “ thews 
and sinews,” the heart, are the same. 

In the former portion of this paper, 
we had arrived at the point of time 
when Lords Grey and Althorp re- 
signed, and the Cabinet, deprived of 
all its most -eflicient names before, 
seemed on the verge of extinction. 
But,” when its last members were 
hurrying to the door, Lord Brougham, 


unused to defeat, drove them back en 
messe, revived all the patriotism of pos- 
session among them, and fastened them 
to their seats, at Jeast to sit until the 
King’s messenger knocked on the out- 
side. Talent and boldness give law, 
by nature, to the dunce and the slave, 
and the Cabinet obeyed accordingly. 
But a Premier was still to be looked 
for. The Chancellor would have been 
the natural leader of the Administra- 
tion which he had thus kept in exis- 
tence ; but his robe forbade him: it 
was not wide enough to cover the 
woolsack and the treasury bench at 
once. . He was the soul of the council, 
but they must find somewhere else 
the flesh to embody this fiery particle 
to the popular eye. The Home Se- 
cretary was fixed on for this earthly 
receptacle. He was a mezzo termine: a 
politician without politics—a partizan, 
without dreaming to which party he 
belonged—a minister, known only to 
the menials of his office—a sitter in the 
Peers, distinguished only for his inde- 
fatigable smile— Lord Melbourne was 
the happiest chance that could have 
befallen the Ministry. Easy in his 
life, and easy in his principles, easy 
in every thing, his lordship was exactly 
the hospital-bed that fitted the patient 
in every disease ; the well-cushioned 
couch on which a fractured Cabinet 
might be laid for the resetting of its 
limbs. 

The constitution makes a _ bold 
people, throws open the widest field 
in the world to practical ability, and 
concentrates the whole force of na- 
tional talent in the legislature. Why, 
then, has it exhibited so many Cabinets 
humiliating to the national integrity, 
destitute of the national talent, and 
degrading to the national name? 
Why, in passing along the galleries 
where the noblest forms of mankind 
are still seen in the great statesmen of 
England, do we find so many pedes- 
tals occupied by dwarfs? Why do 
we find such names as the Harleys, 
Butes, Graftons, and Holland, among 
the records of national government ? 
The cause is discoverable in the pub- 
lic freedom. The balance of parties 
invites the dubious faith of those 
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who, having no other faculty than in- 
trigue, must intrigue or sink. The 
liberty of the constitution, by throwing 
down all barriers to personal effort, 
leaves open a vast commonage to po- 


litical pauperism. Salary is the sub- 
stitute for an ambition which they have 
no heart to feel ; but a substitute with- 
out the fastidiousness, the precipitancy, 
or the hazards of ambition. It .is 
steady and systematic, callous and 
base, selfish and servile ; it appeals to 
its kindred qualities among mankind : 
the night march will often surprise 
the camp which would have scared 
attack by day, and intrigue remains 
master of the field. 

Lord Melbourne was now at the 
head of the ministry ; and here Whig- 
gism found the first advantage of its 
choice. Probably no other minister 
on earth would have ventured to meet 
parliament with such a compilation. 
But the easy temperament which in 
Falstaff supplied the place of courage, 
carried him onward at the head of his 
troop. The only distinction between 
the leaders was, that Falstaff was 
ashamed to march through Coventry 
with his ragamufflins, while his Lord- 
ship marched on with all the compla- 
cency of a successful recruiting of- 
ficer. Still a Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer was wanting; but he was 
easily found. Lord Althorp had 
played chief mourner at the political 
funeral of: Lord Grey, and followed 
the remains until he saw that rigid 
remnant of Whiggism, not merely 
laid in the common receptacle of ex- 
tinguished statesmanship, but firmly 
fastened down ; and then, with a light- 
ened heart and rapid step, he re-« 
turned 


“ To the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day.” 


A little coqueting ensued—the suit 
was pressed ; his Lordship’s aversion 
to public life was not a struggle of 
long continuance ; and, like Hamlet’s 
mother—* ere those shoes were old” 
in which he had followed the de- 
parted premier to the political church- 
yard, he was seen throwing off his 
weepers, and figuring in fond alliance 
with the new possessor of the supre- 
macy. 

The Premier’s first announcement 
to the House was characteristic. It 
was, that he had “ withdrawn the Co- 
ercion Bill.” From this beginning, 
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every act of his administration might 


have been foreseen. There was a 
power behind him stronger than he ; 
a modified bill was introduced on the 
18th of July, limiting the enactments 
to the Lord-Lieutenant’s power of pro- 
claiming districts. It passed into a 
law on the 29th, though under a strong 
protest from the Dukes of Cumber- 
land, Wellington, and twenty-nine 
other peers. 

But this feeble Cabinet was drop- 
ping to pieces. All their concessions 
could not conciliate; all their humi- 
liation could not save them from in- 
sult. A series of furions letters from 
Ireland, showed them the hollowness © 
of the alliance which they had pur- 
chased by the utter loss of English 
popularity. The political pillory was 
revived for their use, and they stood 
helpless under an universal and unre- 
mitting discharge. A missive of the 
Irish agitator, addressed to Lord Dun- 
cannon, thus began :—* My Lord,— 
I write more in sorrow than in anger. 
It is true that you have deceived me, 
bitterly and cruelly deceived Ireland. 
But we should have known you bet- 
ter. You belong to the Whigs; and 
after four years of the most emaciat- 
ing experience, we ought indeed to 
have known that Ireland had nothing 
to expect from the Whigs but insolent 
contempt, and malignant, treacherous 
hostility.” 

These letters, which in other times 

would bave been flung aside as the 
effusions of a solitary scribe, were now 
formidable as manifestoes of a power- 
ful faction. They palpably cut off the 
retreat of the Cabinet on Irish party. 
Looking round England it ‘could find 
no refuge. There every pass was 
blocked up. Ministers, unable to fight, 
now attempted to negotiate. But no- 
thing would be accepted but a surren- 
der at discretion. The king had pro- 
rogued the parliament on the 15th 
August. But though they were thus 
relieved from the pitiless pelting storm 
of debate, they were only exposed 
to more merciless antagonists—the 
whole press of the empire bore down 
upon them ; and, after an ineffectual 
attempt to fall with dignity, the Cabi- 
net gave up the ghost in the midst of 
national rejoicing. 

On the 14th November, Lord Mel- 
bourne had gone to Brighton, to state 
that the death of Lord Spencer, four 
days before, had rendered it necessary 
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to find another Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and leader of the House of 
Commons. The king declared the 
ministry at an end; and Lord Mel- 
bourne himself was actually made the 
bearer of a letter to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, commissioning his grace to 
construct a ministry. On the follow- 
ing day the duke waited on his ma- 
jesty, and proposed Sir Robert Peel, 
then in Italy, as the head of the 
Cabinet. 

By the end of December the minis- 
terial arrangements were completed. 
Sir R. Peel, first Lord of the Trea- 

sury and Chancellor of the Exche- 

quer. 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor. 
The Duke of Wellington, Foreign 

Secretary. 

Mr Goulburn, Home Secretary. 

Lord Aberdeen, Colonial Secretary. 

Earl de Grey, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Lord Ellenborough, President of the 

Board of Control. 

Sir George Murray, Master-General 
of the Ordnance. 
Mr Baring, President of the Board of 

Trade. 

Mr Herries, Secretary at War. 
Ireland. 
The Earl of Haddington, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. 
Sir Edward Sugden, Chancellor ; and 
Sir Henry Hardinge, Secretary. 

Immediately after this arrangement, 
the bold step was taken of dissolving 
the Parliament, and on the 30th of 
December the first Reform Parlia- 
ment was no more. 

The experiment of Reform had now 
been tried, and no more abortive re- 
sults ever followed from a public mea- 
sure. It had been barren in every 
promise of public benefits, and been 
’ productive only in the evils which it 
so loudly proposed to extinguish for 
ever. Instead of a Ministry ona new 
construction, pure from all intrigue, 
combining the abilities of the Legis- 
lature, and incapable of doubt, dis- 
union, or decay, it exhibited the 
feeblest Ministry ever known in Eng- 
land—tottering through a succession 
of measures, temporary and trifling— 
relying on assistance which it dared 
not acknowledge, and acting on prin- 
ciples which it dared not profess, un- 
til it found itself abandoned by the 
few men of political manliness within 
its circle, and was forced to make up 


its deficiencies from the first wander- 
ers of party whom it could allure into 
the service. To prevent the vessel 
from rotting in port, they had been 
obliged to put to sea without chart or 
compass, and supply the place of the 
British sailor with Lasears. 

Of the House of Commons it had 
been predicted, that the Reform Bill 
would pour into it a new stream of 
public talent; that the genius of the 
people, so long pressed down by the 
weight of local patronage and here- 
ditary influence, would suddenly re- 
cover its spring, and start up with 
equal purity and power. Unquestion- 
ably, there was a change in the House, 
but it was a change from its old in- 
telligence, decorum, and dignity, into 
habits equally hostile to them all. Yet, 
still the leaders of debate continued to 
come from the class of former times; 
no genius from the rabble started up 
—no glittering fragment of native 
ability was. discoverable in the mass 
of rude and malleable material thrown 
on the floor of the house. After the 
first irruption, debate recurred to its 
old course—knowledge, scholarship, 
and experience, asserted their original 
rank; and the demagogues, powerful 
in tavern meetings, the political gla- 
diators of the streets, like the bar- 
barian gladiators of old, showed them- 
selves awkward, undisciplined, and 
fugitive, when they marched into a 
more honourable field. 

The boast of Reform had been 
equally falsified in its promise of na- 
tional tranquillity. In England the 
tumults had subsided with the elec- 
tions for which they were raised. 
But in Ireland they had spread only 
with more rapid and deadly violence. 
What had been clamour was now con- 
spiracy ; what had been irritation was 
now all but revolt. 

But we must hear their principles 
from their own lips. ‘I am,” said 
the Papist leader, “ still for the Ze- 
peal. Sink or swim, 1 am for the Rex 
peal. Iam for shortening the dura- 
tion of parliaments. I have heard a 
great deal about the King’s dissolv- 
ing the Parliament next year; why, 
if my principles were carried into 
effect, it would die a natural death 
next year. Three years, however, 
was the period fixed at the Revolution ; 
and as I like to build upon the old 
foundations wherever I can, I would 
not go further than the principle of 
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Triennial Parliaments established at 
the Revolution.” 

«“ | am likewise for the extension of 
the Suffrage. * * * * Every man who 
contributes to the taxes has a right to 
vote, the moment he attains the legal 
age. 

os I am also decidedly for the vote 
by Ballot. Whoever votes by Ballot 
votes as he pleases, and no one needs 
know how he votes.” 

This was the theoretical declaration 
for England, the practical was for Ire-: 
land. In the election for Kerry, it 
was proclaimed—* whoever votes for 
the Knight of Kerry, shall have a 
death’s head and cross bones painted 
on his door.”” The Knight of Kerry, 
who had represented the county for 
thirty years, was defeated. The sys- 
tem of terror was spread with all the 
vigour of Rome. The candidate for 
New Ross was obnoxious to the cabal ; 
he was instantly put under ban. The 
decree was issued—‘ whoever shall 
support him, his shop shall be desert- 
ed; no man shall pass his threshold ; 
put up his name as a traitor to Ire- 
land; let no man deal with him—let 
no woman speak to him —let the child- 
ren laugh him to scorn.” The candi- 
date for Clonmel was obnoxious, and 
he was thus held up to the people by 
one of the leading authorities of the 
party. ‘If any Catholic shall vote for 
him, I will supplicate to the throne of 
the Almighty, that he may be shown 
mercy in the next world, but I ask no 
mercy for him in this.” What must 
be the effect of such denunciations 
against individuals, coming with the 
force of commands, flung among the 
inflammable passions of a peasantry, 
at once the most headlong and the 
most bigoted in Europe, with impu- 
nity for every crime in their combina- 
tion, and with absolution for every 
crime awaiting them at the confes- 
sional. Yet it was with this cabal that 

Whiggism entered into a ** compact 
alliance,” for the possession of power. 

One ally more was to be gained, 
and there, too, the ‘* compact alliance” 
was formed. Radicalism had risen in 
the period of the French Revolution, 
and been crushed by Pitt. That 
greatest of statesmen disdained the 
public feeling and compromise, as 
much as he abhorred the employment 
of conspiracy ; he grasped Radicalism 
at once, dragged it before the indig- 
nant justice of the country, and send- 
ing some of its leaders to wither in 
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exile, and others to give their last 
moral on the scaffold, cleared the land. 
But with his death it revived, stole 
from its retreats, and in the frequent 
changes and declining character of pub- 
lic power, and feeble cabinets, ventured 
to appear among men—as the plun- 
derer and the incendiary ventures 
abroad in the decline of day. The 
avowed doctrines of the Radical were 
the Ballot, an unlimited extension of 
the Suffrage, and a reduction of the 
duration of Parliaments to three 
years, or, “ as short a time as need 
be.”’ It required no oracle to tell the 
world what these demands implied, 
or into what gulf they must rapidly 
have drawn the constitution. Thus 
came Whiggism prepared for the field. 
Its centre composed of the remnant of 
the party whose expulsion from power 
had been always the signal of public 
prosperity, and whose return had been 
synonymous with public misfortune ; 
its wings were Popery and Radical- 
ism, and its instruments Irish agita- 
tion and English reform. Yet, Ra- 
dicalism, though daring, was not new, 
and though scorning a master, was 
not above a model. ‘I intended,” 
said this-model, * to have abolished the 
monarchy, and established a republic. 
I should have separated Ireland from 
England, the former of which I should 
have made an independent republic. I 
should have then left them to them- 
selves, after having sown the seeds of 
republicanism in their morale.’ And 
how was this overthrow of the mo- 
narchy, this establishment of the rule 
of the multitude, and this separation 
of the empire, to have been effected ? 
‘I should,” says the same original au- 
thority, ‘‘ have suffered the House of 
Commons to remain; but I should 
have introduced a great Reform. I 
should have published a proclamation, 
declaring that I came as a friend to the 
English, and to free the nation from a 
corrupt and flagitious aristocracy, and 
restore a popular government.” We 
ask, was this the language of a ram- 
bling enthusiast, the fancy of a melan- 
choly speculator, dreaming of life in 
his chamber, and weighing the fates 
of empire in a scale of cobwebs? No, 
it was the language of the keenest- 
sighted sovereign of his age, one of 
the most profound thinkers that ever 
sat upon a throne, and one, too, who 
hated the name of England at once as 
a rebuker of his tyranny and a bar to 
his ambition. This was the language 
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of Napoleon in his dungeon at St He- 
lena, where solitude gave him leisure 
to revive the memories of his day of 
power, and the consciousness that he 
had no more to hope or fear taught 
him candour. In the unrestricted bit- 
terness of those prison hours, he indul- 
ged himself with the contemplation of 
the ruin which he had devised for his 
great rival, and bequeathed the legacy 
to the surer hand of faction to come. 

We return to the progress of this 
most important session. The election 
for the speaker was carried against 
ministers ; in a house of 526 members, 
318 voted for Mr Abercrombie and 
308 for Sir Charles Sutton. The pow- 
er of Opposition was now complete, 
and the fate of the session and the ca- 
binet was palpable from the begin- 
ning. Every part of the ministerial 
policy was instantly assailed. The 
first charge was against the Duke of 
Wellington, grounded on his having 
held the seals of three secretaryships 
of state during Sir Robert Peel’s ab- 
sence abroad. This possession was 
undoubtedly rare in constitutional his- 
tory ; but was not without precedent, 
nor even without important use ; for, 
at the demise of Queen Anne, it had 
saved the country from the intrigues 
of Bolingbroke and the return of the 
Stewarts. On that occasion, for the ex- 
press purpose of securing the Protes- 
tant succession by the overthrow of the 
most dangerous and powerful agent of 
the pretender, the three high offices of 
the Lord Treasurer and Lord Cham- 
berlain of England, with the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, had been con- 
ferred at once on the Duke of Shrews- 
bury. Thus Jacobinism was flung 
from the steps of the throne, which it 
was already ascending, and the nation 
was saved from the renewed dominion 
of despotism, and the renewed supre- 
macy of a superstition. But, in the 
instance of the Duke of Wellington, 
precedent was wholly unnecessary ; 
for principle had been altogether un- 
touched. His tenure of those offices 
had been confessedly for the public 
service, temporary and authorized. 
But the Duke’s own language, in all 
instances, is the best authentication of 
his acts; and his statement was deci- 
sive with the country. 

“1 am charged,” said he, *‘ with ha- 
ving usurped powers which cannot be 
held without danger to the state ; with 
having advised his Majesty to call me 
to his councils as first Lord of the 
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Treasury, and Secretary of the Home 
Department, and with having, in the 
latter capacity, acted as holder of the 
three seals. But it is established, that 
any minister appointed to one of those 
offices is competent to hold the seals 
of the othertwo, in the absence of those 
to whom they have been confided, 
During this period there was no exer- 
cise of patronage, nor a single offce 
disposed of but in cases essential to the 
public service. Sir Robert Peel found 
all things, on his return, as nearly as 
might be, inthe same situation in which 
they were left by the late cabinet. 

An amendment to the Address was 
moved by Lord Melbourne, but nega- 
tived without a division. 

In the Commons, the debate on the 
Address continued for three nights ; 
an amendment was moved by Lord 
Morpeth, and ultimately carried by a 
majority of seven, in a house of 611 
members. The coalition was now 
fully formed, the ranks of Opposition 
now fully exhibited their dangerous 
auxiliaries. The attack commenced 
on the Church. 

Every man in England capable of 
studying the Constitution, knows that 
it must live and die with the Established 
Chureh: for, if it fell, England must 
be either sectarian or Pupish; if uni- 
versal sectarianism should usurp the 
place of the Church, the monarchy 
must perish, as it has done before, in 
the confusion and fury of unrestrained 
fanaticism ; and that if Popery-should 
be paramount, its first fruits would be 
persecution, and its next the total loss 
of civil liberty, as has been before. 
It is also equally obvious, that to de- 
stroy an Established Church, the first 
step is to destroy its property. Not 
that wealth is essential to individual 
virtue, but that property is essential 
to the independence of judgment, and 
the straightforwardness of conduct, 
without which a national church must 
only be a slave to the government, or 
a slave to the people. That there 
may be individuals who will be neither 
is perfectly possible ; but we have to 
deal with a vast system, embracing 
the religious education of a vast em- 
pire, possessing 15,000 clergy in Great 
Britain alone, and requiring twice the 
number. Among vast bodies of men, 
we must calculate on human nature; 
and the true calculation will tell us, 
that if we have a pensioned clergy, 
we must expect the unhesitating sub- 
missiveness of pensioners; and if a 
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clergy dependent on voluntary contri- 
butions, the equally unhesitating ac- 
quiescence in all the opinions and 
caprices of those who pay them. If 
the congregation are fanatical, the 
preacher must lean to fanaticism, if 
not lead the way. If even their poli- 
tics are factious, he must take good 
care how he ventures to differ trom 
their republicanism. We may find 
martyrs in the pulpit, but he knows 
little of man who expects to find them 
by the thousend. The Church of Eng- 
Jand, by its tixed inalienable property, 
enables the clergyman to assert the 
religious opinions which, by his learn- 
ing, he is authorized to form ; it gives 
his advice that weight which can never 
be expected by one living on contri- 
butions; it relieves him from the 
sense of being indebted to every man 
round him for the bread which he eats, 
and the clothes which he wears; and 
it empowers him to declare the truth, 
without fear that it may condemn him 
to famine. 

In another point of view, this pos- 
session of property is of scarcely in- 
ferior importance. It provides for the 
continuance of a learned clergy. De- 
stroy the Church property, and what 
parent will hazard the well-known 
expense of a Jearned education for a 
profession in which his son may be a 
pauper? It is ridiculous to calculate 
upon popularity, publicity, or the 
chances of professional life. The ex- 
pense i¢ too heavy and too certain; 
and the result would be that in ha'f 
a dozen years the pulpits would be 
left empty throughout the land, if not 
left much worse than empty-—aban- 
doned to a crowd of vulgar, ignorant, 
and dangerous men, struggling with 
each other for popular notice by the 
arts which belong to popularity with 
the rabble, running a rivalry of fac. 
tion and fanaticism, a surpliced insur- 
rection of desperately-ignorant, rash, 
and violent adventurers, who, prefer- 
ring the Church to the cobbler’s stall, 
or the handling of -holy things to the 
handling of the plough and the spade, 
live on the substance of the people, and 
repay them by folly and fanaticism. 

In language like this, we desire to 
avoid all offence to the existing diver- 
sities of religious opinion or church 
discipline. We readily admit that 
men of great virtue may differ on the 
mysteries of religion. But this we 
say, that the true evils can never be 
discovered until the Established Church 
in all parts of the empire shall be 












utterly extinguished; if so great a 
calamity shall ever be permitted to 
visit this nation. We say, that the 
decoraus existing sects would be the 
very first to be shaken in that general 
earthquake ; that their decorum would 
be their crime; and that the more de- 
corous they were, they would be the 
more suddenly swept away in the com- 
mon ravages of a vast and furious 
fanaticism, The common declama- 
tion of Radicalism, that the state has 
a right to dispose of the church pros 
perty, receives its true answer: first, 
in the fact, that the state has no right 
to dispose of the property of the 
Church more than it has to deprive 
any private man of his inheritance, or 
aby corporation of its lands, And 
next, that the Church property was 
never the property of the nation, and 
therefore cannot revert to the nation ; 
almost every shilling of it having been 
given by private individuals, and 
given in the common confidence that 
it would be protected by the laws. 
These declaimers choose to forget, 
that the primary purpose of society 
itself is not the seizure of private pro- 
perty, but its protection ; and that the 
primary object of law is the continu- 
ance of that protection; and that if the 
state seizes private property, the state 
becomes itself a robber. We have 
touched upon this topic, because in 
this especial robbery begins all revolu- 
tion. The determination of the Whigs 
to bring forward a measure respecting 
the church property in Ireland, was 
manfuily met by a ministerial measure 
calculated to take away every real 
cause of vexation in the tithe system. 
This was to be effected by the trans- 
fer of its payment from the tenant 
to the Jandlord. On the 20th of 
March, Sir Henry Hardinge, tte Se- 
cretary for Ireland, brought in his 
bill for the purpose. It appeared 
from the returns of 903 benefices, that 
to Protestants belonged 10,500,000 
acres, while to Roman Catholics be- 
longed only 645,060, or only as one 
to fifteen, while-the amount of com- 
position paid by them respectively 
was actually as one to nineteen. This 
showed that the rent-charge for tithe 
would fall almost wholly on the Pro- 
testant landlord. The bill would giye 
for every £100 of composition £75. 
But the appropriation of the tithe 
was the Whig object ; and on the 30th 
of March Lord John Russell moved 
the following resolution :— 

‘* That this House resolve itself into 
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a committee of the whole House, in 
order to consider the present state of 
the Church Establishment in Ireland, 
with the view of applying any surplus 
of the revenues not required for the 
spiritual care of its members, to the 
general education of ail classes of the 
people, without distinction of religious 
persuasion.” The speech which in- 
troduced this resolution, concluded 
with the significant words, * It was 
now far better that the House should 
come to a decision, and should not be 
going on, week after week, without 
knowing whether the ministers of the 
crown did or did not enjoy the conjfi- 
dence of the House of Commons on 
this important question.”’ 

A debate of four nights followed. 

Sir James Graham said, that the mo- 
tion was one for the removal of Mi- 
nisters, not for the removal of a 
Popish grievance; and that its only 
result would be to establish the prin- 
ciple of taking from the Protestant 
what would never pacify the Roman 
Catholic. < If there is to be an esta- 
blished religion,” said this intelligent 
senator, “there must be ministers in 
every parish: that is of the very sub- 
stance of an establishment. To have 
this, two things are necessary—the 
provision made for them must be cer- 
tain ; it must be beyond the reach of 
agitation ; it must be beyond the 
reach of influence; in order to avoid 
the disgrace of the pastor’s shaping 
his doctrine not to the standard of 
truth but to the taste of “his hearers. 
It must be sufficient to maintain them 
in an independent station, and not only 
them, but their families; for an un- 
married priesthood, in my opinion, is 
an unholy priesthood. Now, I con- 
tend, that the salary attached to the 
majority of the Irish benefices is not 
too large for the maintenance of the 
incumbents. If superfluity any where 
exist, it is the exception, not the rule. 
In Ireland there are 1452 livings, 
and returns have been made of the 
revenues of 1123 ofthem. From those 
returns, it appears that 570 livings, or 
more than half the whole, are under 
the annual value of L.250; that 854 
are under L.450 ; and that 948, being 
four-fifths of the whole, are under 
L.500.” 

He concluded by a natural and 
strong reference to the name which 
Opposition usurped. ‘‘ Those who 
claim the title of Whig in our age,” 
said he, ‘ should tell us how they 
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feel entitled to contradict every cha- 
racteristic that once made it honour- 
able in the history of the constitution. 
I call upon every true Whig’ to oppose 
this mischievous resolution. Whi 
principles consist not in death’s- head 
and cross-bone denunciations against 
those who exercise their civil fran- 
chises according to their conscience ; 
nor in prayers for mercy limited to 
them in heaven, but not to be extended 
to them on this side of the grave. 
Whig principles consist not more in 
the love of civil liberty, than in jea- 
lousy of the Romish religion, as an 
engine of political power. And above 
all, I consider genuine Whig prin- 
ciples to consist in a warm attachment 
to the Protestant religion as by law 
established. I hold that the property 
which was set apart by our ancestors 
to maintain and propagate the Pro- 
testant religion is sacred, and ought 
to be applied only to sacred purposes. 
More than that, I say, that ‘ those 
who minister to the altar ought to 
live by the altar.’ That principle is 
binding on you as a legislature com- 
posed of Christian men, and acting on 
Christian principles.” 

We dwell upon this question because 
it is the key to the whole Whig policy ; 
because it is one which will always be 
brought forward on every Whig at- 
tempt to resume power ; and because, 
in this especial instance, it was the 
result of a private compact between 
the Whigs and the new recraits, by 
which they overpowered the adminis- 
tration. Thus its conduct affords the 
most direct development of that re- 
morseless, headlong, and unlimited 
sacrifice of the greatest public interests 
to personal objects—the hazard of an 
empire, in every generation, to the 
possession of temporary office by an 
unnational party, which characterises 
Whiggism. 

The principle of confiscating the 
property of the Church in Ireland was 
originally Popish. It had formed the 
perpetual theme of the Irish clubs, 
the popular charm of the Irish hus- 
tings, and the unfailing central figure 
of those extravagant groupings of 
grievances,, incongruous metaphors, 


- and maudlin lamentations, which form- 


ed the mob oratory of Ireland. The 
topic was adopted, because it was po- 
pular ; and it was popular, because it 
told the people to refuse payment 
of their debts. ‘* Down with the 
Church!” was the cry of hundreds of 
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haranguers, who knew no more of its 
doctrines than they did of Mahomet- 
anism; and ** Down with the Church!” 
was the auswering roar of thousands, 
who knew no more of its authority 
than that they had taken their farms 
under a legal obligation to pay their 
tithe—in other words, to pay a part 
of the rent to the clergyman, and 
another part of the rent to the land- 
lord. In every year since Popery had 
attained power, this cry was renewed 
in the legislature ; but it had been put 
down by the declarations of both Mi- 
nistry and Opposition, Whigand Tory 
alike declaring it incompatible with 
the laws, the constitution, and the 
welfare of the empire. 

The Whigs themselves had never 
before advocated the principle. It 
was a late discovery, forced on their 
tardy vision by finding themselves 
outside the doors of Whitehall. Lord 
Althorpe, on bringing forward his 
bill, during the Grey ministry, dis- 
tinctly denied that there ‘‘was any 
surplus in the Irish Church.” His 
Lordship’s language, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was—“ The greatest 
exaggerations are prevalent as to the 
revenues of the Irish Church—greater 
than any political topic that has come 
under my consideration. I confess, 
that until I had looked into the sub- 
ject, I had exaggerated even to my- 
self the amount of the revenues of the 
Irish Church Establishment.” 

Wenext have the testimony of Lord 
John Russell himself, for in the discus- 
sion on the Irish Church affairs in 
1833, speaking of the withdrawal of 
the 147th clause, which involved the 
principle of appropriation, his lan- 
guage was— We must not, for the 
sake of a shadow, a mere abstract 
principle, the present establishment of 
which can be of no service, risk the 
tranquillity of the country.” 

And again—‘* With regard to the 
principle, that the Protestant establish- 
ment exceeds the spiritual wants of 
the Protestant population, and ought 
to be reduced, 1 think that it is a ques- 
tion with regard to which any measure 
that you may adopt should be founded 
on facts. I have a strong opinion on 
the subject, and I have made no effort 
to disguise it. But I do not think it 
becoming a legislature, or advisable 
from prudential motives, to come for- 
ward with a general motion involving 
an abstract principle.” 

Lord Palmerston held precisely the 


same language. ‘ The advocates of 
the motion,” said he, (Ward’s,) ‘* wish 
first to assume the facts, and then to 
enquire whether those facts bear out 
the conclusion founded on the assump- 
tion. It seems to me, that it would 
be the grossest absurdity for the House 
to accede to the motion. It would be 
unwise and improper for the House to 
deal with any question, unless prepar- 
ed by previous information. But it 
would be especially unwise, upon such 
a question as this, which, as involving 
the religious feelings of the whole 
community, ought to be handled with 
more caution than any other.” Thus 
spoke those Cabinet Ministers. 

Lord Brougham’s language, a still 
more influential authority, was equally 
distinct. ‘* I do not know,” said he, 
“that there is a surplus, and if there 
be, I do not know its amount.” And 
again—* I said that I would not con- 
sent to the appropriation of any sur- 
plus arising out of church property to 
any other than Protestant purposes, 
as contradistinguished from any thing 
likea proposition for applying such a 
surplus to the support of a Roman 
Catholic hierarchy.” 

Dr Lushington’s language at the 
same period was—‘* What can be 
gained by assenting to this proposi- 
tion? Are we to assent to it merely 
that we may conciliate one part of 
Ireland, at the cost of irritating the 
remainder? If we were to legislate 
in the spirit of the member for Dublin, 
will any impartial man suggest that we 
should be dealing even-handed justice 
to the different parties in Ireland?” 

Those references show indisputably. 
the real opinions of the party. A 
general march across the floor of the 
House had marvellously changed 
them. Yet that change shows only 
the happy flexibility which constitutes 
Whiggism. The caterpillar creeping 
on the ground, and eating the refuse 
of the soil, for one period of its being, 
then suddenly furnished with wings, 
and using them to spurn the soil, and 
leave the refuse far below, while it 
dallies in the sun, and sports along 
the air; and then, when the season 
goes down, going down with it, and 
remaining, only to begin as the cater- 
pillar again—is no unnatural image of 
a party which stoops to all degradation 
by its nature, sees nothing in begin- 
bing in the mire, that it may bask in 
the glitter of office at last, and when 
flung down, instinctively stretches its 
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length in the mire, and feeds on the 
corruption of the dust once more. 

Sir Henry Hardinge’s clear and 
manly statement in the debate, gave a 
general refutation to the motion, still 
valuable from its facts. The causes 
and the conclusions are equally valid 
at this hour. 

“ The disturbances of Ireland,” said 
the Irish Secretary, “are altogether 
erroneously charged to the pupular 
hostility to a Protestant Establish- 
ment. The same description of vio- 
lences existed in the time of Henry 
VILL, when there was but oxe reli- 
gion in Ireland. The same had oc- 
curred from 1792 to 17983; but no 
man could assign them to tithes. The 
testimony of Wolf Tone and Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was decisive—that 
they arose, not from tithes, but from 
an attempt of the Presbyterians in the 
north tu form a republic. From 1799 
to 1813, was a period of war. There 
were no Irish disturbances. The rents 
were high, and produce had advanced 
in value, and the people were thus 
contented. In 1823 and 1824, distur- 
bances began again. The evidence, 
when befure the Lords, proved, that 
the causes were the subletting of farms, 
and the want of employment for a vast 
and poor populativona—not tithes nor 
religious differences. The evidence 
stated distinctly—* That it was the 
poverty of the people, which exposed 
them to the seduction of every teloni- 
ous or turbulent leader ; with the want 
of empivyment, and the non-residence 
of landlords, who might superintend, 
control, and advise.’ ‘Taking four Ro- 
man Catholic counties of the south, con- 
taining 990,000 souls, and four Protes- 
tant of the north, containing 896,000, 
the number of outrages in the former 
four, in 1832, was 219, in the latter 36.” 

He stated, that as to principles 
brought forward by the advocates 
of the present motion, “ they went 
not merely to the appropriation of a 
surplus, but to the total destruction of 
the Establishment in Ireland.” He 
spoke on the church revenues from 
the most authentic documeuts. Four 
years befure, the whole amount of the 
church revenue (supposing it to be 
regularly paid,) would not have 
amounted to quite L.730,000. But 
the whole operation of the legislature 
since, had been to reduce the amount 
of tithe. Thus had been taken away 
L.293,500 a-year; the sum remain- 
ing therefore was only L.434,500. 








Sir Robert Peel exposed the prin- 
ciple, the object, and the party at 
once, in one of the most masterly 
speeches of his whole Parliamentary 
career :— 

** Of all the courses open to the 
House on ecclesiastical subjects,” said 
he, “what is the one proposed by 
the noble member for Devonshire ? 
(Lord J. Russeil)—it is to add to reli- 
gious dissension and pecuniary interest 
—to leave nothing settled—to estab- 
lish nothing with respect to the sur- 
plus—but to content yourselves with 
asserting an unprofitable right, to apply 
an imaginary surplus to an unexplained 
purpose! 

* Surely Irelandisconvulsed enough 
already ; ; 

* There, hot and cold, and moist and dry, 

Contend alike for mastery,’ 


«“ But you (turning to Lord J. Rus- 
sell) would throw chaos in. 

“ You are not nuw going to deter- 
mine whether it be expedient to found 
anew Establishment in Ireland. The 
question is, what will you do with the 
churches that now exist? You have al- 
ready 1100. Is it part of your present 
plan to abandon them? You have 
1100 glebe houses. Under the Tem- 
poralities Bill you have made provi- 
sion for the increase of small livings 
and the building of churches. What 
do you mean to do with them? You 
say, your intention is to encourage tire 
Protestant landlord to come and reside 
on his estate; and the very first spec- 
tacle you place befure his eyes, is the 
dilapidation and ruin of that church 
which should afford a sanctuary for 
himself and his family.” 

He then powerfully adverted to the 
fact, that a motion of this kind, if put 
into practice, could not stop until it 
utterly extinguished the church in Ire- 
land. 

*« You are well aware,” said he, 
** that this is no final sett!ement—that 
it is only an instalment of the whole 
amount in contemplation. You tell 
me that 1 am in the rear of improve- 
ment. But jet me tell you, there is 
one course more fatal—to be in the 
rear of men’s own arguments; and 
that course you are pursuing. Iam 
not of opinion that it behoves a mi- 
nister to be for ever anxiously con- 
templating the ebb and flow of popular 
opinion. I say, that the man who 
takes this course will unsettle the 
minds of the people, and cause and 
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encourage a continual demand for in- 
novation. 

“You have taken up a position 
which you knew to be untenable, and 
you wish me to take it in common 
with you. But I will not consent to 
appropriate property connected with 
the Protestant Establishment to other 
purposes. I will not assent to your 
resolution, for the sake of Ireland 
itself; for I know its results would be, 
to send into Ireland, not peace, but a 
sword.” 

Then finally unmasking the true 
object—the overthrow of the Cabinet, 
he pressed a succession of home truths 
upon them. “TI tell you, that not- 
withstanding your vaunted majorities 
here, you do not control public opi- 
nion, The people will not sanction a 
majority to embarrass a government. 
You may have their silence, but you 
will not have their approbation.” 

He concluded by declaring, that if 
he were to be prevented from carrying 
the bill for a tranquil settlement, and 
to find that the House was against 
him on the principles of his motion, 
he would hold office no longer. On 
the division, the foree of the new 
alliance was exhibited in a majority 
of thirty-three for the motion, in a 
House of 611 members ; the votes for 
it being 322, and against it 2X9. The 
English members gave a majority of 
nine for Ministers—235 to 226. The 
Scottish members divided — 37 for 
the Opposition, 17 for Ministers. 
But the Irish members voted 64 for 
the Opposition, and but 37 for Mi- 
nisters. 

The division, palpably decided the 
existence of the Cabinet. The vic- 
tory, however gained, was urged with 
all the eagerness of party in sight 
of place. And, in a few nights after, 
Lord John Russell moved—* That it 
is the opinion of this House that no 
measure on the subject of tithes in 
Ireland can lead to a satisfactory and 
final adjustment, which does not em- 
body the principle contained in the re- 
solution.” “ This,” said his Lordship, 
**is a necessary corollary to what the 
House has already voted. Having 
declared their opinion, and excited 
the hopes of the Irish people, they 
would only inflict aggravated disap- 
pointment if they pressed any measure 

on the subject of tithes which did not 
embody the principle which they had 
sanctioned. It behoved the House 
to continue the work, and to declare 
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that the principle which they deemed 
essential to the maintenance of peace 
and due administration of justice in 
Ireland, should be carried into effeet 
by some legislative measure.” 

If ever public party is to be bound 
by its declarations, or if there can be 
a pledge in the words of any publie 
man—if the most solemn assertions 
are to be more than words, and prin- 
ciples to be any thing stronger than 
playthings, those resolutions bound 
Whiggism to adhere to them under 
all circumstances, to carry them into 
the most substantial practice, and 
make them the first objects of their 
policy in their government of Ireland. 
We shall soon see with what sudden 
facility Whiggism turned its face from 
the whole plan, with what fortunate 
dexterity it could contrive to slip 
aside from principles thus pronounced 
essential, aud with what sneering 
ridicule it cast its official glance upon 
every man who called on it to perform 
its obligations. 

The contest now rapidly closed, a 
third division carried tke resolution 
by a majority of 27 ; and on the 18th 
of April Sir Robert Peel announeed 
that the Cabinet had resigned. 

Thus fell the first effort to retrieve 
the national hopes, to arrest the pro- 
gress of extravagant changes, and to 
re-establish the Constitution. Nothing 
could be more true than the language 
of the late leader of the House of 
Commons, that the opinion of a ma- 
jority in the Legislature would not 
decide the motion. The country was 
indignant, but the measures of Opposi- 
tion had been urged on with such sus- 
picious rapidity, that public feeling 
had not time to remonstrate. But 
when it awoke at last, it awoke with 
a force and universality which showed 
the Whig Cabinet that its days were 
already numbered. Addresses by the 
thousand flowed in upon Sir Robert, 
regretting his abandonment of power, 
and giving the highest praise to his 
administration. No minister since 
Pitt filled so large a space in national 
confidence, none received so large a 
tribute of national honour. The 
fall of his Cabinet was so palpably 
the work of a cabal, that it raised 
him still higher in public esti- 
mation; the nature of the questions 
which closed his government, showed 
even his Parliamentary talents in a 
new and more conspicuous point of 
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integrity, the defence of the constitu- 
tion against conspiracy, and the asser- 
tion of the rights of common sense 
against insinuation and intrigue, were 
the topics on which he was summoned 
to protect the fair name of English 
legislation against Whiggism. They 
were well suited to the strong and 
lucid style of his eloquence, and the 
House listened with involuntary ad- 
miration, and the country with un- 
abated interest, to the knowledge and 
feelings of the British senator, deliver. 
ed in language worthy of his cause 
and his distinction. 

On the 18th of April, the new 
Cabinet was announced. Lord Mel- 
bourne was again First Lord of the 
Treasury ; Lord John Russell, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr Charles Grant, 
were the Secretaries for the Home 
Departments, the Foreign, and the 
Colonial; Sir John Hobhouse was 
President of the Board of Control; 
Lord Auckland, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; Lord Howick, Secretary at 
War ; Spring Rice, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and. Lord Lansdowne, 
President of the Council. Sir John 
Campbell and Mr Rolfe, were the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General; Lords 
Mulgrave and Morpeth, the Irish Lord 
Lieutenant and Secretary, and Lord 
Plunket, Chancellor. By a singular 
deficiency, Whiggism was unable to 
furnish a Lord Chancellor, and the 
great seal was put in commission. 

Thus, for the first time, England 
saw a Ministry, the genuine offspring 
of the Reform Bill; stamped by a 
triple paternity, each equally obnoxi- 
ous to the nation. The public opinion 
was instantly shown in the resistance 
to the re-election of the Ministers. 
Lord John Russell was thrown out for 
Devon by a majority of 627. Mr 
Littleton was lifted into the peerage, 
but his seat for the county of Stafford 
was immediately filled by a Conserva- 
tive. Mr Charles Grant was similarly 
lifted into the peerage, but his seat for 
Inverness was similarly filled by a 
Conservative. There was a general 
struggle. But Lord John Russell 
at last reached Parliament through 
Stroud, where Colonel Fox accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and Lord Pal- 
merston came in for Tiverton, which 
had been vacated by Mr Kennedy. 

Ministers had now gained the grand 
Whig object, and they began to play 
the habitual Whig game. Radicalism 
demanded that they should do some- 


thing to fulfil its glowing expectations. 
But to its astonishment, it was told by 
the Minister—‘ That if he had learned 
any thing by the experience of the 
last three years, it was, that the way 
to fall into difficulties, was to attempt 
to undertake too many things at once.” 
Yet hope still might dwell on the 
Commutation of Tithes,and Municipal 
Reform. In the House of Lords, the 
Premier held the same language. 
‘‘ His principles were those of safe, 
prudent, and truly efficient reforma- 
tion ; the tendency of which was not 
to subvert or endanger, but to 
strengthen and establish the institu- 
tions of the country. And with re- 
gard to ecclesiastical government, he 
assured their Lordships that every 
measure contemplated on the subject 
would have for its purpose the promo- 
tion of true piety throughout his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions.” 

But this general declaration of good- 
will was suddenly and closely ques- 
tioned by Lord Alvanley. His lord- 
ship demanded, “ before he could give 
full credit to Ministers for their pa- 
triotism, how it was that they got their 
places? He wished to know how 
Ministers stood with regard to the 
Irish agitator and his followers? He 
wished to know whether Government 
had, or had not, secured their aid, and 
if they had, what were the terms? 
Only two months before, that person 
had said at a public meeting, ¢ it is 
not vanity that makes me think that I 
shall yet hear some member of the 
Irish Parliament hail me as the father 
of my country, exclaiming—* The 
Union is prostrate, and Ireland is 
free.”’ It was but a short time since 
that person had publicly said of the 
House of Lords, ‘a reform in the 
House of Lords is essentially necessary 
for the security of popular freedom, 
and I shall assist in procuring that 
reform. I am anxious that that House 
should be founded on common sense ; 
in short, that it should be converted 
by law into an elective assembly.’ 
That person had been denounced in 
every way, but by name, in the speech 
from the throne. That person had, 
not long since, opposed the noble 
lord’s government in the most decided 
manner. It was beyond human cre- 
dulity to believe he would not oppose 
the present government, unless for 
reasons which the House would be glad 
to hear from the Minister himself.” 

Lord Melbourne’s answer was to. 
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this effect. ‘‘ The noble lord has 

asked, how far I coincide in opinion 

with Mr O'Connell? Why, not at all. 

He has asked if I retain the same 

opinions I held on the Coercion Act. 

I answer, I certainly do entertain the 

same opinions, and I persevere in them. 

The noble lord has asked, whether I 

have taken any means to secure the 

aid of Mr O'Connell; and if so, on 

whatterms? lanswer, I donot know 

whether I still have the assistance of 
Mr O’Connell or not ; but I state most 
distinctly, that I have taken no steps 
to secure it. I have entered into no 

terms whatever ; nor said any thing 
from which any inference could be 
drawn, in order to insure that indivi- 
dual’s support.” ‘These words are 
worth remembering. 

But by what means are we to recon- 
cile the Premier’s declarations with 
those of his supporters? From them 
we have the following statement of 
the case:—“ We entered,” says one 
of the Popish leaders, and a mem- 
ber of parliament, ‘into a close 
alliance with the Whigs, and at the 
meeting at Lord Lichfield’s, formed 
that close, and, I trust, indissoluble 
compact, by which so much has 
been effected. How glorious that we 
put the Tories out of office by a re- 
solution on the Irish Church, and the 
great principle of the secular appro- 
priation of church property, to which 
the Whigs are now and for ever pled- 
ged!”’ And this was a speech made to 
a public assembly in the October of 
the same year; never contradicted and 
never explained away. 

The appropriation pledge was now 
to be redeemed, and the statements of 
Lord Morpeth in bringing in the bill 
for that purpose, are perfectly elucida- 
tory of the spirit of Whiggism. On the 
26th of June, he moved the first read~ 
ing of a measure, combining the pro- 
posal of the late Ministers for convert- 
ing the existing composition of tithe 
into a rent charge, with the appropria- 
tion of 860 livings, on the ground of 
their having the number of fifty 
Protestants in each. It was pro- 
posed to suspend the appointment 
or presentation to all benefices so 
cireumstanced. In parishes where 
there were no Protestants, the spi- 
ritual concerns which might arise, 
were to be in charge of a neighbour- 
ing minister, appointed by the bishop, 
with the salary of five pounds a-year. 
VOL, LI, NO, CCCXVI, 
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There were other arrangements vary- 
ing according to the number of Pro- 
testants, from one to fifty. But in 
case of any parish of the value of more 
than L.300 becoming vacant, the Lord 
Lieutenant, on the repart of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, would be em- 
powered to make such a reduction as 
should seem fitting ; not, however, re- 
ducing it below L.300 a-year. The 
fund thus accruing, and called the 
‘reserve fund,” was to be applied, 
first, to the payment of the stipends 
of the neighbouring ministers or cu- 
rates; next to the charges on the sus- 
pended parishes ; next to the erection 
of places of worship; and finally, to 
be handed over to the commissioners 
of national education in Ireland, to be 
applied to the religious and moral in- 
struction of all classes of the people, 
without distinction of religious per- 
suasion, 

It is not our purpose to fasten on 
individuals even the charges which 
may obviously belong to their plans. 
We may even go the length of ad- 
mitting that they do not penetrate into 
their own principles, nor see the conse- 
quences of their own measures. But 
that is no reason why others should 
be blind. It is observable, that in all 
the Whig conceptions of religious po- 
lity, the question seems to turn simply 
on, how many are of one faith, and 
how many of another. The Whig 
places himself in the position of a 
wholly unconcerned umpire, deciding 
on matters in which he has no opinion. 
“ Tros Lyriusve.” Certainly this al- 
together differs from our view; we 
think that it is of the very highest im- 
portance to put truth in all things be- 
fore the people. In matters of reli- 
gion, to place that truth in their hands 
by every rational means ; and, though 
without the use of force of any kind, 
to give them the fullest opportunity of 
acquiring that knowledge which is 
essential to their welfare. We say, 
that it must be of importance to that 
knowledge to have a Protestant min- 
ister in every parish of Ireland, even 
though the whole population were 
Roman Catholics; because it is of im- 
portance to have before the eyes, even 
of Roman Catholics, an individual 
ready to communicate to them the 
scriptures, to exhibit the Christian 
virtues in his conduct, and even by 
his general superiority to their priests, 
to draw the attention of the people to 
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sacred things. We say, that though 
the harvest is in the hand of Heaven, 
the seed is in the hand of man, and 
that we have never doubted that sa- 
cred truth will ultimately make its 
way, where he to whom it is intrust- 
ed does his duty. But the policy 
which would withdraw the Protestant 
minister from a parish, merely because 
the Romish population outnumbered 
the Protestant, would be only to con- 
sign the weak to perpetual helpless- 
ness, the negligent of the scriptures 
to their total oblivion. Or even, in 
the extreme case, that there was not 
a single Protestant in the parish but 
‘the minister, and that he had not even 
a church to officiate in—it is true, that 
in such a case he could not display to 
the people the superior simplicity and 
decorum of the Protestant worship, 
nor induce them to hear his exposi- 
tions of the Scriptures from his pulpit ; 
yet, could he not write, and address 
them by the not less touching and 
more accessible means of his pen? 
Could he not distribute the scrip- 
tures? Could he not, by his know- 
ledge of their necessities, by his perso- 
nal kindnesses, and even by the silent 
virtue of his example, render them 


benefits of no slight order, until the 
rise of a new generation, or the awak- 
ened understanding of the old, gave 
new hopes of a purer faith among 


them? But the effect of the appro- 
priation principle would oe this :— 
You have to-day but little of official 
duty, to-morrow you shall have no- 
thing. Tue population to-day are 
Papists, and therefore Papists they 
shall be for ever. The peasantry have 
not now the scriptures to read, and 
therefore they shall never have them 
toread. This principle, applied to any 
other branch of human advancement, 
would be turned into instant ridicule. 
The groundissterile,therefore you shall 
never try theeffect of cultivation: The 
tree has not produced fruit for these fifty 
years; therefore youshall never prune, 
graft, nor mould it. The same prin- 
ciple would instantly extingish all at- 
tempts at the conversion of the Hea- 
then. ‘* What madmen are you, in 
going among the savages of the South 
Sea! there is not a Christian among 
them : they outnumber you by hun- 
dreds or thousands ; they worship 
stocks and stones: why offer them 
Christianity when they already have 
a religion of their own?" The same 
principle would have stopped the 
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Apostles in their progress from Pale- 
stine through the world. ‘‘ You are 
outnumbered; the people do not 
call for you: nay, they hate and de- 
spise you. They ridicule your doc- 
trine and disdain your authority.” 
Yet the command was given “ To 
teach all nations ;” and the Apostles 
went forth, and their religion triumph- 
ed over Paganism with all its pomp, 
and all its intrigue, and all its power. 
We do not desire to charge indivi- 
duals among the Whigs with so deep 
an offence as the belief that all reli- 
gions are alike, and all merely matter 
of convenience ; but it is impossible 
to see the general dealings of Whig- 
gism with religious interests, without 
surprise at its slowness to discover the 
difference between them. But is it 
possible that the religion which gives 
the scriptures into the hands of man, 
which enjoins him to make them his 
law, and lays on him the perpetual 
obligations of purifying his heart and 
worshipping “in spirit and in truth,” 
can be no more important even to 
public order than the religion which 
practically shuts up the scriptures, 
makes the opinions of Popes and 
councils, and all the common fallibili- 
ties of man, equal in authority to the 
inspired volume, and .prostrates the 
people before altars covered with re- 
lics and images? It was the result of 
a policy of this kind, proceeding from 
apathy in the old legislation of the 
empire, that the immense majority of 
Iretand fell back into Popery, are Pap- 
ist at the present day, and that Ireland 
is a source of perpetual disturbance ; 
that every wild absurdity takes refuge 
in its population, and that every ha- 
zard of England takes an additional 
hue of danger from the ready and un- 
dying bitterness of Irish faction. Why, 
it is asked, has not Ireland become 
tranquil in the course of six hundred . 
years? The true answer is, because 
Ireland has not become Protestant. 
Why does one portion of Ireland seem 
destined to be the seat of eternal tu- 
mults, while the northern provinces 
rival the beauty and tranquillity of 
England? Because the north is Pro- 
testant. The north lies under exactly 
the same political circumstances with 
the south, shares all that the Papist 
declaimers call grievances, pays tithes, 
returns no more members to parlia- 
ment than the rest, &c. Yet the dif- 
ference between them is like the pas- 
sage from one climate to another, 
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But why has not Protestantism be- 
come universal? The true answer is, 
because the plunder of the esta- 
blishment by Henry VIII. and his 
successors has impoverished the church. 
Declaimers may tell us, that the po- 
verty of the church purifies its virtue. 
Whether the beggar is a beiter man 
for his beggary, is a question of which 
those declaimers would be the last to 
make the personal experiment. But 
poverty at least extinguishes public 
efficiency. The clergyman struggling 
for bread must be an inadequate in- 
strument for all the chief purposes of 
a churchman; a pauper commands 
but little respect any where; and the 
life which is absorbed in providing 
for the pressures of the hour must im- 
perfectly fill the duties of the general 
teacher—protection and example of 
the population. Instead of the weak 
and infinitely shortsighted policy of di- 
minishing the means of scriptural in- 
struction the more they are required— 
and what can possibly require them 
more than a country covered with a 
vast Pupist multitude, bowing down to 
images of saints, and believing all the 
tales of Romish credulity ?—the first 
act of a wise government would be, in 
every instance, to invigorate the esta- 
blishment; to supply every possible 
means for the sustenance of a learned, 
zealous, and effective Protestant cler- 
gy; to plant churches wherever 
churehes could find, or even contem- 
plate, a population ; to encourage able 
men by the most direct and public pa- 
tronage, and turn their minds to the 
religious cultivation of the people ; to 
dispense with all the old and unhappy 
rules by which government patronage 
was guided in the days when Parlia- 
mentary interest was suffered to fill 
the Irish church with dulness and in- 
dolence ; and, above all, to appoint 
bishops from among the clergy most 
distinguished for the vigour, intelli- 
gence, and ardour of their Chris- 
tianity. The time for this most essen- 
tial change is fully come. Eloquence 
should be among the first claims to 
distinction, as it is the highest public 
instrument of effect in all things. The 
eloquence of the pulpit has fallen away, 
but itis the great weapon of victory in 
that greatest of all combats, spiritual 
truth against spiritual error; the na- 
tive genius of England and Ireland, 
however sleeping, is not dead. Deep 
as its slumber may be, tlie voice of a 
patriot government has only to call it 


to be answered, and a new illustrious 
era, if religious era only, awaits that 
summons to begin, The true point 
of view in which the eye of govern- 
ment should look upon Ireland, is 
as a Missionary country. A_ vast 
population lying in darkness, only be- 
cause the light has not been poured 
upon them; contented with the spi- 
ritual fetter, only because they have 
never known the blessings of spiritual 
freedom ; and ready and terrible in- 
struments of political tumult on the 
largest scale, simply because religious 
knowledge, the great corrector of hu- 
man delusion, and the great softener 
of human discontent, has never been 
expounded among them on the largest 
scale. Ireland must be Protestant, or 
it will never be prosperous; religious 
error must be swept from the soil, be- 
fore it can be peaceable; the jungle 
must be cleared, before the vapours of 
the marsh can cease to poison the 
land. 

In the progress of the bill, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel on the 21st, on the motion 
for its committal, moved as an amend- 
ment that it should be divided into 
two parts, that the House might 
have an opportunity of considering 
the part relative to the rent charge, 
and rejecting altogether this portion 
which was to suppress 860 parishes. 
His speech tore the bill to pieces. 
But we must confine ourselves to his 
brief detail of the actual condition to 
which the tamperings with property 
had successively reduced the Irish 
clergymen. 

«‘ Look,” said Sir Robert, “ to the 
actual result in figures. Take L.100 
of tithe composition. First of all three- 
tenths are to be deducted, reducing it 
to L.70. The effect of the new avers 
age on corn, will reduce this by 
one-sixth, or L.11, 10s., leaving the 
clergyman no more than L.58, 10s. 
Then the woods and forests are to 
have sixpence in the pound, or 
L.1, 93., leaving to the unfortunate 
clergyman, out of L.100, not a farthing 
more than L.57!” 

He then gave astill more expressive 
illustration. 

«Try the effect of this bill,” said 
he, “on a larger scale. Take a be- 
nefice where the tithe by composition 
is L.600 a-year. The three-tenths, 
or L.180, sink it at once to L.420. 
One-sixth, the further deduction by 
the new average, sinks it to L.350. 
Then comes a new deduction by the 
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woods and forests of L.8, 15s. Thus 
remain to the clergyman out of his 
L.600 but L.341, 5s. Then comes 
the Temporalities Bill with its tax of 
two and a half per cent., or L.8, 103., 
bringing it down to L.332, 15s. He 
then has to pay his curate L.75 a- 
year, and for insuring his life L.70 
more. Thus with but L.187, 15s. 
left, let the House judge of his po- 
sition. On the general scale of 
the Establishment, the working of 
the Bill would reduce the total in- 
come of the Church in Ireland ‘to 
L.377,679.” These arguments were 
unanswerable ; but on the division, Sir 
R. Peel’s motion was Jost by a majo- 
rity of 37, 182 voting for it, and 319 
against it. The English members 
gave a majority of 8 for it, and the 
Scottish a majority of 8 against ; but 
it was the Irish force that carried the 
day—63 voting againstit and but 34 
for it. But it had still to undergo the 
ordeal of another tribunal. On the 
24th of August, the Bill went into 
Committee in the House of Lords, and 
the appropriation clauses were met 
with the most instant and direct de- 
fiance. Lord Haddington, who had 
lately been the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, moved, that ‘ the whole 
should be expunged from the Bill.” 

The Bishop of London exposed its 
nature with powerful and eloquent 
contempt. 

* This,” said he, “is a measure of 
pacification! Keligious discord is 
said to be the bane of Ireland. Yet 
this Bill goes from parish to parish 
fomenting, continuing, and exciting 
discord between Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics. They propose to pa- 
cify these parishes: How ?—by ex- 
terminating the Protestants! An- 
other alleged necessity was that of pa- 
cifying the Roman Catholics. Had 
not their Lordships already abundant 
evidence of the futility of all such 
efforts? Had they not, each and all, 
signally and lamentably failed? It 
seemed to be a peculiarity in Irish 
legislation that there was never to be 
in any of its acts a principle of finality. 
In this measure, however, there was 
a principle of finality—there was the 
seed of destruction. If they were to 
pass this Bill, they might as well em- 
body in it, that in the year 1840, or, 
at all events, at no distant period, the 
Protestant Church in Ireland shall for 
ever cease. The Roman Catholic 
priesthood had described the Estab- 
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lishment as ‘a badge of conquest, and 
a token of slavery ;’ well, if it were so, 
when Government had stripped it of 
some 860 parishes, would it not re- 
main as much a badge of conquest as 
ever? Within the last thirty years, 
more than 600 new churches, and as 
many glebe houses, had been built— 
would one of those have been built 
had this bill been passed at the time 
of the Union? This was the first 
step, no, not the first, but the most 
gigantic and determined stride yet 
made towards the suppression of that 
Church. They ought, as true Pro- 
testants, to deal with Ireland as 
with a country that should become 
Protestant; but the direct tend- 
ency of the measure was, to Pa- 
palize Ireland. Every parish consist~ 
ing of fewer than fifty Protestants was 
to be deprived of a resident clergy- 
man; with all the encouragements 
and consolations which he was able to 
afford; and the necessary result must 
be, that the Protestants would be 
compelled to expatriate themselves. 
This measure, if it succeeded, would 
inspire incalculable confidence in a 
body of men, who, whether by storm 
or spite, by force or fraud, were bent 
on effecting the destruction of the 
Church of England, but knew that it 
was hopeless to attempt this while 
the Church of Ireland stood.”—To 
this no answer was made, or could be 
made. The Bill was crushed. On 
the division, Ministers were left in a 
minority of 97. The motion against 
the appropriation clauses being car- 
ried by 138 against 41. Well may 
we exclaim, * Thank God, we have 
Lords!’ The Bill was abandoned by 
Ministers. 


In this crisis, what ought those Mi- 
nisters to have done? Beyond all 
question, to have instantly resigned. 
They were pledged to carry the mea- 
sure; they were palpably unable to 


carry it. They had declared it in the 
most distinct manner to be essential to 
the public peace, and to all good go- 
vernment in Ireland. Were they to 
attempt to carry on a government in 
which they could not answer for the 
public peace, and was office to entitle 
them to give up what they had pro- 
nounced essential to the public safety ? 
They had declared the Appropriation 
a matter of common justice to Ireland, 
were they now to remain in office, and 
acquiesce in a denial of justice? They 
had made the refusal of the appropria- 
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tion principle the ground on which 
they deprived the king of the minis- 
try of Sir Robert Peel; were they 
themselves to retain the ministry when 
they were as unable to carry this 
‘“ all-healing and vital measure,” as 
Sir Robert Peel was unwilling? In 
both cases, the country was to be de- 
prived of it; and by what worthier 
tenure could they regard themselves 
as holding office, than that of the men 
whom, on this ground, they had ex- 
cluded? Or what is a ministry, if it 
cannot carry its own measures; or 
what is the worth of any measures if 
they are never to reach beyond the 
desk of the cabinet? There can be 
no doubt whatever, that Ministers, in 
the spirit of old English feelings, 
ought to have placed their offices at 
the disposal of the king without an 
hour’s delay. 

But new times had come, and old 
feelings had passed away. We were 
but commencing a period in which 
Ministers were to exhibit themselves 
beaten week after week, until beating 
became familiar to them, and ruin had 
stared them so often in the face, that 
their political life was a succession of 
escapes, their existence but a ridicu- 
lous contingency, and their best secu- 
rity but a reprieve. But the pro- 
tracted session now closed, and the 
king concluded it on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. 

Parliament had shut up its doors; but 
a new scene was to be exhibited in the 
streets. The Lords had thrown them- 
selves into the breach of the Consti- 
tution, and had baffled the assaults of 
Popery and Radicalism. A political 
itinerancy was now exhibited to pun- 
ish them for this timely act of manli- 
ness and wisdom, and a succession of 
public meetings was organized through 
the country, to rouse the popular mind 
for the next campaign. 

*‘ What do the Lords want ?” was 
the ery of these travelling haranguers. 
“Why: to fasten their sons and 
cousins upon the public purse. Peel 
says, that we are but for one house of 
Parliament ; no, we are for two, but 
not a black house and a white one; 
one that is not honest, and one that is 
honest.—We are for two honest 
houses.— Let the Lords be elected for 
five or six years.— What title have 
Lords to legislate for us ?” 

Amid all this absurdity, the favour- 
ite source of rabble appeal was the 
hereditary peerage. The populace 


were asked with heavy and foolish ri- 
dicule, whether they would have any 
opinion of a hereditary carpenter, or 
employ a hereditary physician, or think 
that the son of a tailor inherited 
his father’s skill in making a coat? 
And the gross and dull fools who 
thought that this was humour, and 
pretended to think that it was argu- 
ment, ran from town to town asking 
the same questions, and receiving 
their reward in the laughter of the 
mob, and the infinite contempt of the 
nation. Every man of sense knows, 
that the peerage are not placed in 
Parliament in the expectation of their 
exhibiting more talent than may be 
fairly expected among men of the best 
education, and accustomed to the ge- 
neral exercise of their understandings 
upon public subjects. No man of . 
sense expects talents to be hereditary: 
and if the purpose of the peerage was 
to supply the nation with either phy- 
sicians or tailors, inheritance should 
not be the means. But the purpose 
is to supply the nation with guardians 
of the national property, and for this 
the inherited property and rank of the 
peerage make theminvaluable. Such 
men know the worth of property, from 
its possession. They know the impor- 
tance of public peace from the security 
which it gives to their own estates, and 
they are acquainted with the wisdom 
of protecting the property of others, 
even if they had no higher motive than 
the selfish interest of preserving their 
own. The peerage is thus, by its nature, 
hostile to all public disturbance, to all 
rude changes of law, to all illegal acts 
against property, and to all attempts 
of faction to shake the throne, which 
in its turn is the common protection 
of all. Thus the peerage is essen- 
tially anti-revolutionary. It is by its 
position the protector of the people 
from the crown, and of the crown from 
the people. The coronet is conserva- 
tive ; and while the peerage does its 
duty and follows its nature, the con- 
stitution will live, and not an hour 
longer. 

But even in point of ability, it is 
nothing but the most pitiful disregard 
of truth which attempts to cover the 
House of Peers with the general stig- 
ma of personal inaptitude. While 
nature no more denies talent to the 
son of a peer than the son of a pea-~ 
sant, the country is perpetually rein- 
forcing the peerage with the choicest 
ability of every branch of public exer- 
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tion. It is not merely the son of the 
great landholder; every name who 
rises by personal effort to national 
honour, is continually advancing to 
strengthen the intellectual claims of 
the House of Lords; the heads of the 
bar, the chief officers of the army, the 
chief scholars of the church, are all 
moving towards the peerage every 
year of their lives ; and the debates in 
the Heuse exhibit ability, learning, 
and the highest results of political 
experience, in as ample a degree as 
any assembly that ever existed. 

We press these facts, because these 
questions will all return. They are 
the breath in the nostrils of revolution; 
and whenever there are men who ex- 
pect to force a livelihood out of tu- 
mult, we are sure to find those in the 
head and front of their appeals to the 
tabble. But, let England look to his- 
tory, and there discover, without the 
miseries of future experience, the wis- 
dom to be derived from the past. In 
the British annals, the whole danger 
for the last 200 years has arisen 
from the excitement of the populace. 
The Great Rebellion of 1641, exhibi- 
ted the peerage overthrown, and the 
House of Commons put in possession 


of the sovereignty. What was the 


consequence? The monarchy was 
overthrown with the peerage. A 
despotism in- parliament was erected, 
sustained by a despotism in the streets 
—property was confiscated in all di- 
rections, men were exiled, robbed, and 
slain, for the attempt to adhere to the 
laws; the unhappy king was murder- 
ed, without law, and in defiance of 
law. The House of Commons, which 
had rebelled against the king for lay- 
ing on imposts to less than the amount 
of a million a-year, laid on imposts to 
the amount of sir millions. In the 
seven years of its despotism, the mo- 
ney extorted from the people by the 
House amounted to forty millions 
sterling: all was publicrobbery. Every 
thing was referred to Committees, and 
the Committees never brought in 
any accounts. The House voted 
L.300,000 for the pockets of the 
members themselves. The Com- 
mittees,’”” says Hume, “had unlimited 
power of secreting whatever sums 
they pleased from the public treasure. 
To facilitate their frauds, the Exche- 
quer was abolished: the excise was 
extended over provisions, and the 
common necessaries of life: nearly 
one-half of the goods and chattels, and 
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at least one-half of the rents and re. 
venues of the nation had been seques- 
trated.” 

And this was the conduct of an as- 
sembly, which was not formed of the 
ruffians whom a revolution would, 
in our days, place in power; it was 
not formed of those odious, malig- 
nant, vulgar, and vicious miscreants, 
who would now be found railing at 
all authority, with no other object than 
robbery, and no other limit to their 
robbery than their power of evading 
justice. It was composed of men of 
character and ability, many of them 
also men of honour and principle ; but 
the curse of uncontrolled power was 
on them; they yielded only to the 
instincts of all democracies, and could 
no more resist that original law of 
their condition, which makes unlimi- 
ted power ruinous to human principle, 
than the swimmer in a cataract can 
resist the plunge of the stream. We 
ought deeply to study the history of 
the years from 1641 to 1649. There 
is little new under the sun, but there 
is nothing new in the career of rabble 
power: generation after generation, 
the same figures with the same round 
of crime; the same dance of death 
exhibits the same mixtures of furious 
revelry and mortal ruin; the same 
table of ghastly intemperance is spread 
to pamper the same degrading and 
desperate appetites; the same lazar- 
house throws open its doors, and dis- 
plays the same moody madness and 
startling disease of a popular love of 
rapine, excited by the arts of popular 
intriguers, impostors, and traitors. 

In 1836 Parliament was opened by 
the King in person, on the 14th of 
February. The first business of im~ 
portance, was the introduction of a 
bill to “ reform the Irish Municipal 
Corporations.”” Those corporations 
having been chiefly established for the 
express support of English connexion, 
and protestantism in Ireland, had long 
been objects of the bitterest hostility 
to the Irish party. The history of the 
bill in this session was brief ; it passed 
the Commons and went to the Lords ; 
there it received amendments, was 
returned to the Commons, and the 
amendments not satisfying the con- 
structors of the bill, it was thrown 
aside. 

But the Appropriation Bill of last 
year must come on again. There was 
a power behind the Treasury bench, 
which insisted that the measure should 
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be carried, and the Whigs were again 
forced into the field: On the 24th of 
April, Lord Morpeth, as Irish Secre- 
tary, brought in the bill, but its fur- 
ther discussion was postponed for some 
months, and, in the mean time, Lord 
Stanley brought in a bill to meet the 
disturbances of the question, without 
the obnoxious principle. Ministers 
objected to the bill, as an obstacle to 
their own, and laid down the follow- 
ing principles, which we quote, as em- 
bodying what we presume is to be 
regarded as the Whig doctrine on 
subjects of religion. “ They were not 
prepared to say, that the principle that 
the Established Church ought to be 
that of the majority, ought to be 
carried out to its full extent in Ire- 
land. But the duty of the State, was, 
not to select and support that creed 
only which the supreme authority con- 
sidered to be founded on truth, but to 
provide means for inculeating the 
principles of morality and religion 
among the great body of the people.” 
Now, this language states fairly 
enough the system of Whig legislation 
on the religion of the country. And 
to what does it amount? The legisla- 
ture, consisting confessedly of the 
wisest and most experienced body of 
the State, is not to give the nation the 
benefit of its wisdom and experience in 
the most important matter that can af- 
fectsociety. It isto regulate trade, pub- 
lic habits, and intercourse, every minor 
interest of man; butto keep aloof from 
influencing the religious advance of 
the people. Even if they were in the 
depths of the grossest religious igno- 
rance; if they worshipped an image of 
Vishnu or Budh, or offered sacrifices 
to a snake, or, like the Negro, wor- 
shipped the evil principle itself, a 
legislature possessing the lights and 
evidences which belong to Christi- 
anity, firmly convinced by those proofs 
that it was the only true religion, that 
without its knowledge man must only 
grow more corrupt, and that he must 
sink into a hopeless futurity ; still the 
Christian legislature is not toadopt the 
natural and simple means of awaking 
this knowledge among the people, by 
sending teachers of Christianity among 
them, by building churches, and by 
refusing to give any public encourage- 
ment to the old ignorance or old abo- 
minations of the people. We are as 
far from forcing religion on the con- 
sciences of men, as the most liberal of 
Whigs. We altogether deprecate the 





practices of Popery in that persecu- 
tion, which Popery, though so sensi- 
tive to all pressures on its own ima- 
gined privileges, exercises wherever it 
has power, and which is a part of its 
claim as infallible. We say, let the 
truth come before the people with 
every advantage, and let every fair 
means be given to make its impression 
on their minds. But let no public ad- 
vantage be given to error. Let us not 
strip the Roman Catholic of his 
chapel, nor exile his priest, nor confis- 
cate his property, for that would be 
persecution, But let us not strip the 
Protestant Church of its property, to 
please the Roman Catholic, for this 
would be to disable the progress of re- 
ligion. But then, we are told, let the 
legislature provide for inculcating the 
‘‘ principles of morality and religion 
on all.” But what principles? the 
principles of what it deems a false re- 
ligion, to promote the principles of 
what it deems a false morality ? How: 
can falsehood in religion produce 
anything but falsehood in morality ? 
Thus we are to have the legislature 
assisting to teach as truths, what it 
believes to be falsehoods, and called 
on to do that as a duty to the peo- 
ple, which it is solemnly convinced 
is a crime to itself, and a delusion 
and a danger to them. In this Jan- 
guage, we do not require that the 
Legislature should be a body of di- 
vines, nor that either they or the di- 
vines should choose a religion for the 
people. But this we say, let a Chris- 
tian legislature give all the assistance 
of law and lawful power to the pro- 
gress of Christianity : let a protestant 
legislature refuse to give any public 
assistance whatever to what it sulemn- 
ly believes to be a corruption of Chris- 
tianity ; and thus having provided that 
truth shall at least be unembarrassed 
in its efforts, leave the rest to the high 
Providence that gives moral light, and 
prospers the exertions of sincerity. If 
this had been done about 300 years ago, 
there would never have been a sword 
drawn in Ireland against the British 
crown. Had this been done a hun- 
dred years ago in Ireland, there would 
not now be a single papist in the pale: 
literature would have spread, good 
order would have flourished, the coun- 
try would have enjoyed the vast boun- 
ties which nature has provided in 
the singular fertility of her soil, the 
matchless commercial advantages of 
her position, and the talent and indus- 
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try of a people, who are eccentric 
only because they are tempted to dis- 
turbance, and disturbed only because 
they are idle. 

We must now come to a close. 
From this period the cabinet did no- 
thing: the game was played with its 
adherents behind a curtain, and the 
public knew little of Ministers, except 
as thirteen gentlemen who attended 
the debates, to stand the “ pitiless 
pelting” of opposition. How they ma- 
naged to silence the clamourers who 
had so loudly demanded general 
change, is among those secrets which, 
if great men seldom possess, little men 
guard with such scrupulous fidelity. 

They did nothing: they opened 
and clesed sessions, and received their 
salaries with official accuracy. The 
country was sinking in the estimate 
of Europe; but as no political earth- 
quake had come to shake the roofs of 
the Treasury on their heads, they 
calmly awaited the operations of na- 
ture. 

The accession of her Majesty made 
no change in their politics or their 
position. Like the professors of ani- 
mal magnetism, they evidently ima- 
gined that the perfection of national 
health was somnolency, and that the 
manipulator who soonest set the coun- 
try asleep was at the head of his pro- 
fession. 
the Cabinet felt the change. The 
noble Premier became the supervisor 
of the Court entertainments, and his 
genius was thenceforth vigorously 
occupied in this congenial! duty. 

But peace be to his ashes, and to 
the ashes of them all! Whether they 
have perished bodily as well as offi- 
cially, is still a matter of discussion ; 
for with the exception of one or two 
of their number, all have utterly 
disappeared. All questions on the 
subject must be answered in the 
well-known melancholy cadence of the 
Eastern echo—a Voice cries, Where 
are they ? and Echoanswers, Where? 
—yet it is not impossible that they 
may still be in existence. It was but 
the other day that a cabinet of toads 
and bats to the number of thirteen, the 
exact Whitehall muster-roll, were dug 
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out of a block of stone in Essex, all 
alive, after a quiet sinecurism of a 
hundred and fifty years. The tale of 
the * Seven Sleepers” of Ephesus has 
been laughed at as a legend, but per- 
haps our posterity may match it as a 
history. In no other shape will the 
Whig cabinet find a place in human 
record. Englishmen will turn away 
from their waste of years, and their 
feebleness of government, with won- 
der that such things could have been 
in a great, active, and intelligent 
country. Their whole administration 


‘ will be regarded as a dull yet uneasy 


dream ; an interval of rest without re- 
freshment, and of the silence of sleep 
without the relaxation of the mind; 
a heavy cessation of all the manlier 
faculties, from which men spring up 
with a resolution to relapse into it no 
more. But the country has at length 
recovered ; Conservatism, always the 
strength of England, is now the prin- 
ciple of its administration. 

Men eminent in council and in the 
field have superseded a race whose 
names were unknown until they ap- 
peared in the Gazette, and whose 
names will be unknown from the mo- 
ment when they drop from that re. 
cord. But they have left us one ad- 
vantage, the complete and final expe- 
rience of a Whig Cabinet. With the 
full command of opportunity, with the 
multitude at their backs, with the 
Throne offering no obstacle, and with 
the nation prepared to give them a fair 
trial, their whole course had been one 
of failure. In peace, they left the coun- 
try seven millions of debt, an increas- 
ing expenditure and a decreasing re- 
venue. How infinitely fortunate was 
it for the empire that they were not 
tried in war, that we were permitted to 
see the natural fate of Whig imbeci- 
lity without suffering from its follies 
in action—that we were allowed to see 
the machinery fall to pieces by its own 
flimsiness, without seeing it fall on our 
heads—that we retain the recollection 
of the Cabinet, as we see a fragment 
of morbid anatomy in a museum, 
without feeling the diseased organ in 
our frame, and perishing of the despe- 
rate disease. 
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